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SIRS, 


N He Commodement of the Publike in 
x theA ppendapes of an holy Peace, as it is 
8 the *Azu, and juſt Carac of Heroick En- 


| terprizings ; ſo herentet capiti malt d 
cum laude Corone, che Crown and Apex of their 
| © Glories, whom God ſhall honour to contribute 
thereunto, though bur a Grain or Atom.. 
13 Wpbereof (my Lords 1077 the conduct of pro- 


ridene 0 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


| videtce, ad Advantage of, uc incompars- = 
ble Magoapimigies, after lang Exagirations aud 


Repntgnance bf Aﬀairs,ve tren more theh 
a (glad) glimſé, ànd by yoùr unwearied Zeals 
may ſhortly obtain the ful Proſpect and Fruicion. 
| Doubtleſle Sir, there is a Standard of Reforming 


all thing. Nor s {ny Mole IId Fr efdll rg 980d 
menſ-a 2 45 3n che Word of 


God; wherein there is no Peccadillo; To which 
you do well to take heed, as unto a molt exact 


* 


agd perfe& Rule. g 


2 From © 

Apd pecayſetd/T de | gw - ) 
Crt dach nie nd 1 Error re 
grandly oppoſite ( theſe delude and diſtract, that 
doth debbie le,) It wilt be your Prudence, 
Sirs, who fit at Helm, ſteering affairs of the firſt 
Magnitude, to debel and overrun che ove, as it 
miy be any ones part (Who to common Weal 
oweth both himſelf and his Devbire)to abandon 
in his capacity the. other, as Fatal thereunto ; 
Which humble Attempr,my Lords, here Implo- 
peth both your Roſentment anſl Patrenage. 

"The ſmattering (Sciolws) Soul of Lapſed man, 
in its m6ſt vigotous eontendings unto Beatirude 
by its own Acies, cannot now (as in its eſtate of 
Native Innocence) with the Eagle behold the 
refulgencè of Sunny Truths; Soaring in the hig 
alt Region of Contemplations, Penetrating the 
Arcana, and Eſſences of thiigs; But aste 
pes of her Pinion, flutters EfrichHke, 
in and eirthy Idæas; Forming ſenſual and 
faint concepti ans, and in its ſutvey; often taking 
ſhewes . and ſbaddows for ſubſtances, gets the 


1 


che minde great of Diſtemperature, and the State 


aftinſecurity. | 4 But | 


% e — . — * * 
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The Epiſile Dedicatorye 
ico-Theologie, as it will medicine. the. di 
caſe, ſo it will purge out the humour and ſerve 
GC with Heavens concurrence) as che Clewof se 
tiadus y to guide the intticate and - pergloxe 
chopghes of the unfixed people through the gteat 
Labytinth of Iime and involvedneſſe of affts te 
a point of conſiſtency; and as a Jacobs ſtaff or, 
Aſiralabe, to help them in taking the dimenſipns 
and full heighes of things, by an infallible Rule 
of certitude. | 18 
And ſince knowledge is the excellency of man 
(ſeeing he abhorrs mote to be accounted ignorant 
then vicious ) ſurely the excellenteſt part of him 
( needs) mult be that wherein his perſection wy 
thrones, which being no other then intelle& ar 


| 1 Bu chis Iargaa, my Lords, or rather Syſtom of 


bove Inferior Powers, chAlengerth the prerogny 


tixe of Ayds and-Organs: Of which kinde Lo- 
gick (in our Native Tongue, as moſt rare, ſo) is 
the greated and molt proper, which frameth and 
teacheth the uſe at Inſtruments accommodable 
to every operation of the underftanding in its 
diſlinct and deliberate Queſts ot Truth. 25 
This quality in man is the true Pnilophers ſtone 
jt turneth all that his minde toucheth into Gold 
and Treafare of ſatisfaction. It is Janitriæ Sciems 
tiarum; the Tutelary and Guardian of all, borty 
Morall and Intellectual Habit: On the raiſen 
wings of whole perfe g ions, the prone and Rep- 
tile Soul ſoars a pitch, Circuit ing all the ſtateiy 
Provinces and Nominions of knowledge. | 
This is that which by (Orac e)recovers us ta on 
Primogenial condition, unclouds the ws — 
mide, plows up, and uleals the depths of Reaſon, 
A 4 - Evxvolves 


The Epiſtle Deditatorj. 
Evelves the hidden Idæas of things, and unites 
the knottineſſe of every emergency. Ot 

By it are confauſe things made Diſtin&; Ab- 
firuig, Obrieus: And the Planetick thoughts to 
act Syncentrick, and in its Sphete. This alſo rang- 
eth the Pel-· mel Conceptions to Barelia and Or- 
der; It unforks Oracles, making them Toockleſſe, 
turneth into Milk bony Paradoxes, and Cloudy 
Enigm a's to clear Sunſhine. 

Ignorance, Sits, benights the Soul, or rather 
Ecliplerh it: By interpoſingit makes a man go all 
his way groping as he were blind: It is the Rack 
of ingenious and generous Spirits; who will oft 
rather drown then not dive beyond it; Nor did 
they ever finde a better way to chaſe or conquer 
it, then by Logicall Adjuments ; The faithfull 
Organ to ſcent che foorfieps ot Truth ( amidlt the 
various Abolets of Ertor) in the Indagation and 
Reſeurches after knowledge. 

Ir ie a Zealous (but frivolous) Mittake of (the 
Auvedex]u)omerhat would be thought Chriſtians 
in theſe times; That Learning averſates, & Logick 
leadeth from the Srace and Truths of God: As ii 
the Donations of Heaven were oppoled, ſubor- 
dinated in mans tendency to Bliſſe and Glory; 
Can that be erroneous or bad. that teacheth what 
things be, or what be not, right and good ? Such 
pro e but the opinion of thoſe mem who affirm 
the World groweth old, in their beginnings thus 
to dote and talk idly ; Can there be contrariety 
in means that conſpire one common end, mans 
perſe & ion and happineſſe? Gods giſts may ſerve, 
not ſhut out one another. Wherein Tranicended 
us the firſt and econd Adam and Solomon too, as 

| a to 
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can 


The Epiſile Deditatory. 

to the Complement of their Natures, but in Lo- 
gick and Philoſophick endowments ? The Con- 
naturall Impoſition of Names, at fitſt to 
things; That Herbal of Herbals, ſwallowed of 
Time, And the famous diſputes with the Saube- 
drin- doctors, and Saducean Families, abundant- 
ly argue the advantages of acquired Habits ; Not 

the manner of their having them, diverſie the 
Nature of them, 

By this time then it tranſpares, That, as Na- 
ture needs Grace, fo Grace defireth Nature: and 
Art both Grace & Nature. Nature without Grace 
cannot do well; Grace without Nature cannot 
do at all: But Grace in Conjunction with nature 
and art, can do all things, as the great Apoſtle 
and Matter of Learning affirmerh of himſelf; and 
as Symilus ſaith, Without Art Nature cannot be 
perfect, and without Nature Art can claim no be- 
ing ebTs gums Inari MueTar i dre, odr Te 


Xun (wil eden xe, 


Now ſeeing this is the key of the Sciences, the 
ſtudy whereot is not more pleaſing then profi- 
table, and quiſque cupit ſe beare: Why ſhould ir 
longer lie covert and concealed from the commu- 
nity ? Is not Communication the excellency 
and meaſure of Good? Bonnm e ſt ſui diffuſroum ; 
Doth not the Glorious and Supereſſentiall Being 
of beings (i dr d Terror Os omnoyurls fig Tos aiaves 
delight himſelf in icartering beams, and filling 
every thing with the Expandings and Circumfuft- 
ons of his goodneſſe? And why ſhould the leſſer 
Beauties of Knowledge, and Arts be vailed with, 
and confined to Fortaign Languages (to the molt, 
Barbarous and unknown)fince ſcience is no mans 
property? | Ido 


The. Epiſtle: Dedzeatory; 
do not deragare Sirs fromche-Liniverſicies, 
which I know.ars the Seminaties and. Founts of 
Learning and Liberall Acquiſitions. Rich ſtreama 
have, do, and may hereafter flow from thence, to 
Inden the Land with (Rivulers of ) Refteſbiog 
Bleſſings: Vet beleeve I not, they ſnould ill (as 
formerly) have the Monopoly of Letters to in- 
haunce chem as by Patent, above the price of the 
meaneſt capacity (if willing) to purchaſe tbem. 
There cannot be à greater * (next that of 
quenching the heavenly Tapers of the Word) to 
the black Mouarchy of the Prince of Darkneſſo; 
than the Engroſſments and Encloſure of the $cis 
ences: (hich chis layes open.) What were che 
Hieroglyphichs, and Imagery Reſemblapces of 
Egypt, and Ancient Greece, but ro captive the 
People under blindneſſe of mind, whilſt ſome 
few-obtained Titles ol Magi, Demones, and So: 
nh; The Guardon- af their moſt injurious ſer · 
vices. . ; X64 * 
But this Book, my Lords, as it deſigneth the 
Diſempaling of the Sciences, unlocking to the 


People the Myſteries of them: So Heaven (no 


doubt) may ſollow it witch a Correſpondence of 
bleſſing, and breaking up the Caverns and Cells 
of raigving ignorance, may ena mou: the People 
With the Attractiye Beauty of them, and clearly 
inform them(omitting matters of faith) what is 
payable to the Magiſtrate, and practicable each 
to other, The want whereof agirates their lightes 
minds, ſcorched with flaſhing Zeal (unduly tem- 


peredand ſet on fire) to pinch the Magiltrate of 
their duty, whilſt they know it not perfectly, and 
Ravelling the bond of love in the unity of the 

pitit; 


”*H ow = {oC ug. ER . 


an 


2 0 tv 


ol Reformation; We have hopes to receive (by 
your hands, as by ſome good Angels) the firtt 


The Epiſtle Dedicatoiy; 
Spirit; for mĩnute differences, utichaticablyiin» 
vade one another, contending as for their Fares 
and Alt ars. 0 2 11 07 1 
And ſeeing Religion is the Palliſado, or rather 
the Palladium of Republikes, and knowledge che 
Cement ot Religion; For that bleſſeth a people, 
this blaſteth errour and drowns their breaches ot 
Harmony; It importeth you Sirs whom God 
hath: honoured with the chief Conduct of affairs, 
to promove both (which ſtruck together, make a 
Diapaſon) ſince not- rare experience hath proved, 
where they have rung out tor one, they have be- 


gun to toll for the other. 
Indeed my Lords, you drive couragionſly, yon 


have almoſt doubled the Cape of Bon Speranze ; 


Reformation and a happy peace will not longer 
ride at dead Anchor, Theſe Mountains nowre- 
moved; who were ſo long in travell of a Monſe 


n of our blood, eſtabliſhment of Religion and 
liberty, which lately was like to have miſcarried 
in the ditth. #1 gioignt e 19 

Sirs, God hath ſet you up the Oracles of War, 
made you to your Enemies Rocks, daſhing them 
as Waves of the Sea; Your Drums: like Zizca's, 
conquering with: Alarms, the claſhing df your 
Armour terrible as thunder, your Vigories al- 


way as {ure as the Rancom re; Bvery Field to bear 

you new Palms, immenſe ſtructures to be crow- 
ded with Enſigns and Trophies of your admira- 
ble Succeſſes : Bur theſe my Lords, are but Me- 
teots addipg Blaze „little of true Brightneſſe: 
They have an Ambrage of Grandeur, not a ſpark 
194 or 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
er Dram of Glory; The Enamel of theſe Gay- 


eties and Gaudt, Sully and ſoon grow Dusky. It 
is your Zeals to the Inteteſt of Heavens affairs, 


and the good of Community, that will be the 


Herald: to blazon your Eſeutebeons without 
Rain, and Aggraudice your names to all Poſte- 
rity. 
And when the Ardour of Chriſtian Charity in 
its ſweeteſt Vigor, and the light of knowledge 
y Providence. and your powerfull influences) 
Il flame, & as a flood break in upon us, and our 
youthſul liberty into a flower, then ſhal we 
grow rich with the increaſes of God, and the 
World venerate each of you, et, is cg Abra - 
Torre ; As a little Deity gueſting in a body of 
teh. 
Or what is ic to have the airy titles of a great 
Alexander, a victorious Ceſar, a politick Hani 
| bal, a valiant Scipio? What Fate attended theſe 
Philomat hies Some of them li vd the Idols of 
the age, and mounting upon the pinacles of 
State (elevated on the wings of their ambitions 
were molt ingloriouſly daſht & precipic'd; whil 


others like deicending {pokes of Fortunes wheel, | 


_ beheld the lolemniries ot their Honors funerals : 
Nor could the Monuments of theſe Whirligigs 
ferve Muniments to their expiring glories, 
Greitneſſe without goodneſſe is a ſlippery 
height: The poſſeſſor in endeavouring to land. 
accerierh his fall: But who builds on the Rock of 
ndꝛges, ſnall grow ſtill and Bexrgeon, his leaves (hall 
reireſh and ſhade the afflicted of the People; his 


dayes ſhall be many and good, his walks ſhalt be 


en an Helix, ſtill dilat ing. 
And 


_ 


. 


—— — . — — 
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And ſince God hath made you thus Great, may 
he alſo make you grarefull ; he hath given you the 
Conqueſt of affairs, to give him the Conqueſt of 


your ſelves and wills, Be the ſhadow and Echo, 


or rather Heliotropes ſhutting and opening to his 
good pleaſure : Then having petfe ed Deliver- 
ance for this Nation (whoſe expectations you 
are) your greatneſſe ſhall be complemented with 
—— and your aſpirements with Glery. 

But that I build not too ſpatious Gates to my 
Anda, or throw the Fabrick out at the Caſe- 
ments, I only add, that your Lordſhips fixing this 
Land to a happy Temperament of Juſtice, and 

aity , advancing Letters, and reforming all 
things to the ſtandard of the Word, will render 
Exglandthe Worlds Eutepia, the moſt Felicitous 
of Nations, and having abſolved your courſes 
thorow the Zodiac of praiſe · worthy actions, = 
will ſet laden with Luſtre, and ſatisſying ſoul- 
peace: Treaſures of an higher Carac than the 
worlds Magnalia; And the prayers of the Saints 
aſcending with you, will Perarr your enterances 
thorow Heavens Portcullis; while you ſcale the 
Battlements of Glory to perfect your Triumphs, 
and with Seraphic Hierarchies chaunt Eternal 
Triſagions in raviſhing Diviſion; and every Co- 
lon and Column of your lives, quartered with 
the memory of your Atchievments, cauſe your 
Names (Rirallirg with time) to ſurvive on Earth, 
perfumed as Incenſe, and Odorous as a pile of 


' Spices. —— Magnam hoc ego duce, 


Quod placeat tibi, qui turpi ſecernis honeflum, 
Yom Excellencice, Your Monuurs, and rhe 
Common-wealths moſt fairbfull ſervants 


2 ach. Coke. 


PEOPLE 


_ OF 
E N G. L AN D. 


0⁴ hath made you an Ingenious 105 
r CUYFOUS People, may he alſo make Jou 
wiſe antb Salvation. Not one of you 
- (1 preſume ) tut would know mach, 
225 hate ul This Bool will. ſerve Jou in 
A jour ends. It will lead you through the 
ꝓliniuneſſe and depths of knowledges, both natu- 
a and Divine, mhich as jes perhaps ſeem | 
er104s to po, and impenetrable; make it but 
fr omn, 205 o ha de conquered the difficul- 
Fele all the Sele; Trußhs that befare de- 
Ts 245 jaa, will (whe Joy nom * 4; to the An- 
0 6. 
Ti hough it be 4 Litakromes it may live to 45 Ja 
much good e and Lib the Ble of Myrmecides, 
hath nor the te 4 Dapour and e It is not 


rr „ gs the 
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To the Reader. 
whe Enchanted Egg of Oromaxes, iaſtead of 
uniuerſall happi neſſe, ſtuſ ed ondly with winde 
and. uporʒor us the numerous Tumes of the Times, 
Cui quidlibet ſcribendiĩ eſt Cacoerhesy 
which ſerve but to beat downthe price of waſte- 
paper, and to make the world fit ſtraight about 
you; but ſecuring alwayrathe Intereſts of truth, 
It will teach you to. diſpute and form a right 
Judgement of any thing, to diſcern golden Veri- 
ties from glaring and guildedʒ and to aſſure your 


Faith againſt the ſtrongeſt Sconces of error, to 
. Kaze or batter it. | 


It will not lead you out of the right way ( as 
ſome blind guides) but help you to reduce thuſe 
that are ſtrayed: From it, as from a ſpirituall 
Artillery,you may deprome all weapons of reaſon, 
to guard, not aſſront the truths of God (which not 
ſeldom ſuſſer in mens hands.) But as the end of 
mar is à calm and good peace, ſo Harmony and 
agreemement of ſpirit , is the Marł, or rather 


center of diſputings: for Fencing is but fooling 


in the Faith. | 
Look then into it, go over it, and you will 
quickly ſee the uſe — Advantage of it : Judge 
:t not by the Frontispiece no more then you would 
the Riches of the India ines, by the barren 
and Raggy ſurface of the Earth, or the Treaſure 
of 4 Lapida ries ſtore by the preſentment at his 
lin dom: Tet when ges have read it, and (per: 
RR... 


To the Reader. 
chance) diſpute whether it doth more pleaſe or 
.profit you, know that as a paſsion to the common 
good both, concerved and brought it forth, ſo 1 
bave obtained, if growing up with the peace of 
the Nation, it ſball Leget any thing of Amity 
and Ulnity among the Saints: That Paul bein 
nothing, and Cephas nothing, Tue God of Trut 
and Love may be All in all. 


by 
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The Art of Logick. 


He prime perfection and pleaſure in this life gencrall 
( ſecond to that ſupernaturall one, Faith in „les to be 
Chriſt bleſſed for ever, and Sanctiſication forehnown 
through the Spirit) conſiſts in mans conver= of Logick. 
ſing according to underſtanding and Reaſon : 

i.e, to undeſtand, know and judge diſtinctly ef chings as 

they ale in their Natures, 


WY es "» 4 w. 3 TvT 


To the attainment of ſuch a knowledge, three things are 
neceſſary. 


I The object ar thing to be Known, viz, Every thing in 
Narure, 
2 A naturall faculty ot power of underſtanding , which 
fowerh from a reaſonable Soul, and is innate to every man. 
3 Acertaia diſpoſition whereby this power is ordinate- 
ly and regularly, that is in order, and without errour, led 
into Act. Now this is either, | 
I Immediate , and by infuſion of God, which is extra= 
ordinary and rare, and in theſe Ages of the Church promi- 
ſed ro no perſon in particular, 
2 2 Or it is acquired, and gotten by information and diſ- 
eipline, which is frequent and ordinary. 


Now the diſciplines dif) — mans underſtanding to 
the knowledge of things, are either. 


a r Objective. 
2 Directive. 


* - 


2 
objestive 


diſciplines, are in 


Þireftive 
diſcipline, 


* 


The Art of Logick: . 
I Objective diſciplines be ſuch as handle things which 
ature as Objects of our underſtanding , which are 
principally four. 


I Theologie. 

2 Juriſprudence. 
3 Medicine. 

4- Philoſophy. 


1 Divinity, called by the Greeks Theologie, which is che 
knowledge of God, and things Supernaturall, as they are 
Supernaturall, &c. 

2 Juriſprudence, or Law, which takes in beſide the ſpecial 
Laws of God and Nature; the Canon, Civil Laws, the Law 
of Nations, our Laws Common, Statute and Municipall, &c. 

3 Medicine or Phyſick, both the Speculative and Pra- 
ctique. 

7 ' Philoſophy, which compreh ends Metaphyſicks, which 
conſidereth things as they are ſuch, xc Alſo Phyſiques, ox 
naturall Science; next of all Mathematicks, which contains 
Arichmetick, Geometry, Aftronomy. Muſick, Opticks, and 
laſt of all Ethicks, or Morals, containing Occonomicks and 
Poliric ls, under which again ( beſide Hiſtory ) is comprized 
Strategicks, called Martiall Diſcipline. 

Directive Diſciplines be ſuch as hardle not the thin 
themſelves to be known, nor do they inform or perfect the 
underſtanding; of man in thoſe things, but they prepare only 
ſome operation of man, and with framed Rules and Inſtru- 
ments do guide and 6ire& ir, | 

Now the operations' of man requiring and needing ſuch 
artificial Rules, are cbicfly 
two. The firſt is the under- 
ſtanding or cogitation of 
things. The ſecond the ſig- 
nication either by word or 
writing of thoſe cogirations 
(as for rhe Diſcipiines Di- 
rective of the ſięniſicat ion of 
mens thouþhrs,os Grammer, 


Obſerve. All faculties have 
two things in them, Matte ind 
Form, or ſomewhat not unlike ; 
the Moetter, Precepts ; the 
Form, the order of the Precepts. 

The Matter every faculty 
hath of it (elf, as of its own 


nature. The Form is by Lo- 

— — hone 5 they are gick adminifired, 

beſide eur purpole to treate | 

here) and has which chus direct the underſtanding or - 
girarions, 


The Art of Logick. 1 3 
gitat ions, is Logick only: to the conſideration whereof, 1 The Xqui- * 
mean the Homonomy and Æquivocation of the, Word or vocation of. 
Term, ye now come, the word 

. Logich, 


This word Logick, 


Hath divers fignifications ; For firſt is meant by it the L Natural 
power or faculty of the underſtandingand teaſon ing, which Logich. 
is innate, and floweth from mans Eſſence or Nature. 

2 It may be taken for a frame or conſtitution of Logical 
precepts, by this or that man written, called a Syſteme; 
which frame may be alſo taken for an Art, by a Metonomy 
of the Cauſe for the Effect, accepting Art not tor an habit 
ingenerated in the mind by precepts and uſe, but for a col- 
lection of univerſal precepts, co operate in a determinate la- 
titude and limit of End. 

3 It may be accepted for a certain part of this whole 
frame or conſtitution, namely that which is of a Syllogiſm 
Contingent or Commune, 

4 Ir may fignifie an Act ot Habit, begotten by prece pts 
and uſe in the mind of che Artiſt ; as when we ſay Peter is a 
good Logician and rhis is the moſt proper fignification 
of the word Logick, according to which we define it: So 
, therefore A : 
Lopick is an Art of ordering and directing of mansfunder- 
y e "SR in the knowledge of — 
- t The thoughts of mans mind things: Or ſecondly, on of Lo- 
S ws nothing elſe but his reaſon Logick is an Art that reach- ick. The 
Bor underſtanding wholly c- eth how to think and judge ha 


' cupate about things. diſtincly of all things. 8 
a In this Definition are contained, 
3 I The Genus, » 
e 2 The Object. 3 f 4 
bo 3 TheEnd, 
J 
of The Genus of Logick is an Art; for I It cannot be Wiſ- 1 Genn: 
- 3 domwhichteachathand treateth of the higheſt cauſes and The five 

things, | | Principall 

2 Irs not Underſtanding which containeth and confiſt- Habits of 
gi eth of the habir of principles, „ 50 Ariſtotle, 
| B 2 3 Not 
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Reaſont 3 Nor is ĩt Science, hich is made up only of ſuch things 
drawn as are real and univerſal, 
from the 4 Nor can it be Prudence, vhich teacheth things that are 


prorertics. particular to be done and practiſed. It remains therefore 
| that it be an Art: For, 
Reaſons Firſt it imirates and perfecteth Nature. 
why Logich 2. It pre ſuppoſeth a certain end whereunto it direReth 
is an Aft. all the means, 
3 Id is ta be known, not for its on, but for the ſake of 
ſome other; the profit thereof being in uſe, not ſpeculation, 
4 Ir adviſeth nothing of the means, it conſults aot whe. 
ther to uſe theſe or thoſe means to obtain the end, for that 
they all are predetermined, and in a certain diſpoſition or- 
dinated to their end. | 
It operates without any contrariety, or repugnancy of 
— appetite and affections, as not engaging or — 
them. 
6 It is nor commendable for the intent or purpoſe, but 
for the thing done, the work it ſelf, 

7 It is not to be diſpraiſed when it errs of ſer purpoſe and 
inJuftry(for it could have done otherwiſc) but when it errs 
of ignorance and unwillingly, 

$ jr is delivered by an Analytical and Reſolutive me- 
thod, proceeding from the object and end foreknovn, unto 
the means which are to be ordinated. 

Ergo, Logick is an Art. 


2 object of Of the Object of Logick. 
Logiok. 


The object of Logick is two-fold, 

I That which it direct- 
eth. Alſo the primary obj act of 

2 Thar wherero the un- Logich is Reaſon , the ſeconda- 
derſtanding is dire&- j, Speech, the manifeſtation 
ed. | and utterance of Reaſon, 


* 1 The object which Logick directeck, is the Underſtand- 
ing, Reaſon, Mind or thought of man: wherein ewe things 
arc to be 3 

1 The properties of che underſtanding. 

2 Tho parts and degrees thereof, OY 


The 


of Logical precepts neceſſary, 


By fin there are three defecti- 
ons in mans Reaſon. 

I Aberration from the ap- 
prebending of things, 

2 Obſcurity and difficulty, 
either not being abl» to compre- 
hend the 1 aturcs of things, orto 
diſcern them with their notes 
and properties, as in a glaſſe. 

3 Diſtraction and confu- 
ſion in the apprehenſson of 

Logich naw hath 4 medicine 
to cure theſe, which it doch, 

1 By the explanation of 
things. 

2 By the Probation, 

3 By O/dination. 


. The Art of Logick, 
1 The properties of the underſtanding to the preknowledg 9 Proper= 
are 1 That thoſe perce:yed of het ies of 
ſenſe, be firſt and beſt known be under⸗ 
of the underſtanding ; er/ianding, 


* 


the underſtanding deduce 
thence its original know- 
ledge. 2 That ſince the de: 
fection of our firſt parents in 
Paradiſe, our under flanding 
cannot faithfully and cer- 
tainly determine to compre- 


hend che natures ot thiags 


with diſtinRneſfie and order, 
and by its own acics and 


ſtrength to diſcern the truth, 


unleſſe by arrificiall and ont- 
ward rules, dite ted and go⸗ 
verned, unto which the un- 
derſtanding looks, as the 
Mariner te the Compaſſe; In 
which reſpe& and ſenſe, it is 


in worſe caſe than the ſegſ*-, 


which have conſerved themſelves found & entire fince the 
firſt apoſtaciezof their own force and vigour being ſtill able 
to determine themſelves faichfully ro.kaow their own ob- 
jets. 3 That the underſtanding of it ſelf, is rather carried 
to the cogitation of things univerſal(and ſuch objects as are 
nor determined either by will, place, time. &-. circum- 
ſlances) then unto determinate things and ſingular, the et- 
fects and products of ſenſe, 4 That the underſtanding acts 
notin a moment, bur ſucceſſively, in time, and by order. 
lt underſtands not the ſame independently, and of ir ſelf, 
but goeth from une thing ro ancther; and hence it is that 
the diftin& knowledge of God is paramourt the reach of the 
undetſtanding, there being nothing in God diverſe from 
God, or what is not God himſelf: in man there are many 
things more obvious to knowledge than man himſelf, bur in 


God there's no ſuck ching, who is conceivable only(& that 
bur moſt imperfectly) by himſelf, 6 That at one and the 


ſame time it is occupied about, and underſtandeth ber 6nc 
thing. 7 That the object muſt be proportionare te it ſelf, 
and finite; it cannot underſtand God who is infinite, 8 
i B 3 c 
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it may aſſent certainly to concluſions proved, even Teſtimo- 
ny (if authentique) yet ſo as no diſtinct knowledge can be be- 


gotten in the underſtanding, except there be a mean from 


2 The De- 
grees of the 
under. 


fand ing. 


level. 


the nature of the Predicate or Subject; for that to know, is 
by the Cauſe. 9 That the inſtruments of its operation need 
be pute and compoſed, ſhould be ſpirits void of affectuous 
humours, as Anger, Fear, Malice, Revenge, &c. 


Degrees ate three, 


I The firſt degree of the underſtanding is fimple, viz. 
the apprehenſion of a ſingle Term or Theme, as Peter, Paul, 
a living Creature. 

2 Is the conception of two Terms by way of compoſiti- 
on, as when we think, A man is a living creature: or, 4 
man is 4 reaſonable Creature. 

3 Is when in order wethink of more than rwo Terms 
paſſing the thought from one to the other, till you come to 
a third. This is diſcourſe. 

Diſcourſe now is two-fold, 

Illative, 
Ordinative. 

IIlative is ſuch a moving of our Thoughts, as when by the 
repeat ing the co-ordination of things, that is, the third Term 
with the two former, we judge the co-ordination of theſe | 
two Terms to be true or falſe : This diſcourſe is that which 
is called Syllogiſtical. | 


2 Ordinarive is a moving of our thoughts from one 


part of the doctrine to another, that ſo we may judge how 


| they conſiſt and hang together. This diſcourſe is called 


Things to 
be kaown, 


t href old. 


Met hodical. 6 

The Object to which the underſtanding is directed and 
ordered, is every thing in Nature; for the underſtanding 
and comprehending of which in our thoughts, the Under- 
ſtanding needeth and ſeeketh rules of Logick, ö 

1 Of this object there is a three- fold partition of things. 
I Some are infinite, as God, and hereunto the ſerv ce of 
Logical Inſtruments is not ſufficient ſor the eliciting of a 
perfect conception or knowledge: Others are finite, and 
create; and of them ſome be ſpiritual and imperceptible by 


ſenſe, and with much ado can the underſtanding conceive 


them; 
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them: Some alſo be corporall, and to know them and their 
inſtruments, Logical inſtruments chiefly ſerve. 

2 Things in nature are conſiderable two wayes. 1 Inde- 
terminately without reſpe& or reſtraint to Term, Place, or 
other circumſtances, as a Man. 2 Determinately unto cir - 
cumſtances, as Peter Paul, &c. About the firſt ( as about 
things unĩverſal) are Logical inſtruments and directions pri- 
— and principally uſcd About che latter (as about 
ſingul ar) they ate uleꝗ bur ſecondarily, 

3 Things are conſidered abſolutely and in themſe lves, 
and ſo are called ſimple beings, or entia, or things, as a Man. 
Sometime as co- ordinate, and one with another, as a Man, 
a living creature: now they are called compounded. About 
the fi: ſt, the firſt part of Logick is uſed ; about the latter, 
the ſecond and third parts. 


The proper end of Logick, is, the ordering and directing 3 Ed of 
of mans cogitat ions (or the acts of mans underſtanding) in Legia ſł. 


| rhe. knowledge of things; this 
Mark, other Diſciilines do not is the true and proper ead of 
ſo much direct ge mind( Phy- Logick, I Becauſe every eſ- 
fichs, Mathematics) as teach ſent ial end muſt be equall to 
and miniſter the knowledge of its thing ended, (nor ireighs 
things; whereas Lozich of it ter nor larger) becauſe the 
ſelf ts but T6670; e end conſtituteth the eſſence. 
| 2 Every end muſt be one, 
for the unity of an Art depends of the unity ot the end; as 
the unity of knowle ige depends of the unity of the ſubject. 
3 An End in Arts not con jecturall, ſuch is Logick, muſt be 
put when the means are pit; and the ſe chice Criteria, or 
rules, exactly do agree in the direction of the nder- 
ſtand ng: and hitherto having minded the nature and e 
ſence of Logick, lets now conſider the properties an ſ eſleds 
chat folleweth che eſſence. 


Properties of Logic k. 


1 No diſcipline more he lpeth the wit, or contemplative Pfoper ac- 
ſharpneſs, j. e. the inclination of the temperature to con⸗ dents, and 
template diſtinctly and accurately. 2 Unto the wit belongs, the eſtects 
I, The judgement, or judging faculty, i. e, a diſpoſition of Legick, 
ſoundly to think and perceive whats true, and whats falſe in 224puz3eiz 
things, 2 A facility of learning. 3 Diſcipline. 4 A witty 3 Traudtie. 
faculty quickly to find out the mean to prove the truth, and 44 


3 4 refute 
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refute = falſhood, all which Logick helpeth, ordererh,di- 
re cteth. | 

3 Loyick is the dire. Sory of the thoughts, making them 
regular, that whatſ6ever is conoe iveable ot a thing, may be 
drawn to a right ſum, for an orderly proceſſe in them, and to 
avoid confuſion. | 

4 When a man hath ſoundly and well thought on a 
thing, it enableth him exactly and in order ro teach and 
write it, 
5 Ircauſetha man well to learn that which is well 
caught. fs 

6 Irgivetha reflexive knowledge to 2 man, that is, it 
makes a man not onely know ( directly) but makes him 
know that he knowerh a thing. | 

7 It enableth a man to reſolve what is compoſitively 
handled by others, 

*-  $ Ir muck wyails and profits to conference and collati= 
ons, whether occaſionall or other. 

9 By i a man enabled to an apt and regular — | 
and acquiring of intellectuall vertues, as on which depend: 
the diſpoſition and order of all diſciplines,as to their frames 

and conſt ration; n: | | 


Is It is the rule of thoſe habits a man hath acquired, 
inſtructing him to work aright; yer I mean but the rules 
of ingenious and intel lectuall operations. 

II In reſpect of man (that is Mur thr the rule of all 


other diſciplines Whatſoever, but eſpecially for Divinity. 1 
ſay not, it is eſſentiall to the ſimple knowledge of things 
ſubſtant ĩall to ſalvation ( for this may be by infuſion from 
heaven, without any humane artifice) but I mean, the ordi- 
gary way of erudition and skill to handle places in Theoloz 
gie, depends on Logick. e yi 5 . 

Now unto Logick(as unto every habit) are required three 
rings, (as it were efficient cauſes of it) Nature, Method, 
xerc ile. © oP 


— jp I, Seng or Nature, that is, a natural! faculty, which con- 


"A ſts of the humours, diſpoſition and temper ment of the box 
2% 20" dy, whereby a man is inclinable to this, more then to that 
gick, as the Biſcipline. 1 | 
4. weed 2 (Mido in the Greek) is a Collection and 
Here heft. frame of AHT D call precepts, needſul to the acquiſition or 
Kent cauſe. getting the habit ef the Art. : 40 
. , : * 1 . ur 
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About this frame two things are conſiderable. 

1 Invention. | 
2 Conformatien. z 

Th: principal Inventor of this Art (as of all other) is the # 
Spirit of God, vi, the holy Ghoſt; then, men his Inſtru- 
ments in all Ages. by | | 

Now the Cauſes motive of men to invent this Art, were 
x Thedefe& of mans nature, who our of a perception EMH S 
that the thoughts of men could not wel determinate them- 4 
ſelves to the underſtanding ot things without the help of 975% 
ſecond thoughts, were forced to frame and deviſe ſuch, and 
they call them Logicall not ions. a 12 

2 Oxvuaud; : Admiration of natural effects, ariſing 
out of abitruſencſs of the Cauſes, cauſing griet to ingenuous 
ſpirits (for,wonder ſpeaks ignorance) by which they were ir- 
ritated to a ſerious enquiry after the Cauſes, which withouc 
Logical determinations was not feaſable. | 

3 Apruritation and itch after knowledge (innate to eve- 
ry man) Now he that dcfireth an end, adviſeth of, and de⸗ 
ſire tk the means conducent thereunto, and ſuch in ſpeciall 
is Logick. | R 

The means men uſed at firſt (I mean fince the Fall) for Al H. 
the expoliting and adorning of the Art of Logick, is, firſt, 
Ourward Senſe, principally thoſe of Secipg and Hearing. 
2 Icreia, Obſervation ; and this ever preſuppoſerh fremem- f For no- 
brance,which is nothing bur a reflex ion upon ſomerhing thing comes 
formerly taken notice of. 3 EH ela, Experience, that is, #10 the un- 
the collection of many Obſervations and Examples, and re- Aerſſanding 
tan ng them in memory. 3 EMπꝰHE½, , Induction(the third br that. 
erepynuz; that is, eff. ct of the underſtanding, is invention) was ſome 
which irom the judgeme nt of the ſenſcs, and experience of aun of 
obſetvations, formeth in the underſtanding a common and Way firſt in 
univerſal notion, which as it were is a rule by which the ibe enſe. 
knowledge. and vertue of working are directed in the ope- 
ration to came, - | | 

In the Cenform: tion of this whole Logical Conſtituti- 
on, two things are very obſervable. . 
SY Formal. 4 

2 The Material. ry 

1 The formal, &c. conſiſts, 1 In the determinate di- 
firiburion of the parts. 4 2 In the co-ordination of the q 
parts ſo determined, unto the end of the whole: b | 


1 In 
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x In the diſtribution of the parts, theſe xe/Jje:a,or rules 
are obſerveable. 1 Every good diſtribution ſhould be made 
with words fit and ſignificative unto the minde, of the parts 
of the whole diſtributible, bur not of any thing not therein 
contained. 2 Diviſion ſhould be of the whole, not of the 
parts of the whole, 3 If it be a good diviſion,the parts (divi- 
ded)will be equal ro the whole, and neither more nor leſs. 

4 It ſhould conſiſt of ſuch parts onely as are in the whole, 
retaining the ſame order, and agreeing with ir, 5 In a 
good partition there ſhould be a dis junction & ſegregation » 
ot the parts one from another, neither preſuppoſing or in- 
cluding one the other. 6 And this dis junction of parts muft 
be ſuch a dis joyner which menſurates che whole, and where- 
by the whole is conſtituted, 7 A diviſion ſhould diſtinguiſh 
the whole, not confound or perplex it. 8 The parts (inte- 
gral) ſhould be amengſt themſelves of the ſame order and 
nature with the whole, that the whole might the better 
meaſure them. 9 Laftly, Ag od diviſion ſhould be com- 
modious, and apt to norificare the whole. L 
2 Method Theſecond (as it were)efficient cauſe of Logick, is Me- 
requiſite to thod, the d:viſion whereof (or the generall way to learn it) 
Logick, is into three parts. 
3 I The firſt is of the generall precepts ro be foreknown |} 
(which preeopts arc as the Porch of a þuildingYas of the ſig- 
niſication of the word or name the acceptĩon of it, the penus, 
or generall title of it, the end, the object, and the parts. 
Three parts 2 ls the Method or frame of the precepts conſtitutive of 
F Logict the Art; theſe are the chief rooms of the houſe. Rn 
precepts 3 The Exemplar or pattern of this Art of Logick to be 
1 Nirerix - uſed and practiſed, which ſervs as the Poſtick and hinder 
voher, part of this Edifice. * 4 
Cantina Again, the ſecond of theſe is rripartite,or admits of a three · 
f — hou fold diviſion. The firſt is, which ſhews the cogitat ion to 
Napoſjorog (Oord inate two terms one toward another. The ſecond and 
third, which direct the diſcourſive cogitations, when they 
are firſt Illat ive, & go by way of inference and conſequence; 
Or 2 When they are ordinarive, methodieall, and by con- 
eluſion, as is premonſtrate; And ſo much as to the determi- 
nate diſtribution of the — 4 

1 Now come we to the Co- ordination of the parts, con- 
cern ing which, note theſe xeiſiera , or Rules. I Thar every 
conſtitut ion or frame, is a mean to ſome determinate & cer- 

tan 
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; rain end, therefore ir ought to be proportioned and ordered 
. to this end, witha certain proportion, adornment and me- 
q thod, and adapted to the happy acquiſition thereof. 2 Whar- 
a ſoe ver is in the end or uſe, muſt be pur into the conſtitution 
: and frame, not more or lefle, 3 Let no — into the 
h frame; that maketh not for the end or uſe. 4 The uſe ſhould 
eaſly and plainly be underſtood by the precepts, it being a 
thing unfit that the inſtrument ſhould be more hardly un- 


2 derſtood than the uſe of ir, 5 That we may arrain without 
az precepts, chere ſhould be no preceprs delivered of the ſame, 
And thus much of the Formall, of the frame of Logick, now 
K come ve to the Material. 
a 2 The Material then of the frame of Logick, conſiſts in he Mate- 
h that wherein the partition and conformation before hand- vial of the 
> led is, and it is two-fold, ſrame of 
4 | I Primary. Logick. 
er 2 Repreſentative and Secondary. 
n- The primary Material alſo is two-fold. 
Simple, 2 

e Compound. b 
t) 1 The ſimple matc1ial, be the Logical terms, f words 4 

made to repreſent the ſenſe of the coy nations, ſo that the + TEYre-. 
n {| underſtanding is as it were limited aud confined within it 


A 
g- ſelf in cogirating and thinking; they are called Second No- ale, 


1 rions, 
* | The fiſt Notions are the conceptions we have cf things, 
of gas they are things, | 
f Now theſe ſecond Notions do not dire & ly and by them- 
be || felves ſhadow our unto us the things themſelves, nor any 
ler thing accidental or appendant unto them, but point unte 
' 3 cerrain intellectual Rules, whereby we do with all diſtinct- 
ee | nefſcand regularity form things, that is, the conceits of 
to things: Asthe Sailors Compaſſe doth nor give direction to 
nd the Mariners by ſubje&ing to the ſight the verywinds them- 
icy ſelves really, but the North-wind, South-wind, &c, as they 
may be ſpecificared, or the Regions wherein they range. 
on- Thoſe that primarily impoſed names, intended to name firſt 
ni- the things themſelves, & then ſecondly they added ſecond 
Notions, which we call Mental and Logical: As the word 
Man, ls to ex preſſe primarily the eonceit which we form of 
Humane Nature, and is as the image thereof, and immedi. 
ate ly founded therein; for mans nature is the immediate ob- 


jeg 
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ject, and this is a word of the firſt intention; but when we 
ſay, a man is a Species, or a Genus, or Difference, &c, theſe 
are words of the ſecond intention, not deſumed immediately 
from the thing,which is humane nature, but from the man- 
ner of underſtanding, whereby we underſtand ſuch Terms 
to agree unto, Peter, Fobn, and every man. 

BE 2 The compound Materiall he the precepts in Logick, 
framed of and from thoſe Notions of ſecond latent ion, ex- 
plicitely & plainly exhibiting to our minds and underſtand- 
ings, thoſe things which the ſecond Notzons themſelves do 
bur implicircly and darkly;rheſe therefore are neceſſary un- 
to the learning of this Art of Logick, and ought to be torm- 

dd according to theſe ſubſequent Rules, 

xerrnets 1 The precepts of Logick ſhould be made regularly and 

For the fully to obꝭain the End. 2 Both as to the words of them and 

coxſtitu- number; they ſhould be conceived and ſer down determi- 

ting of Le- nate ly. 3 They ſhould be Homogeneal, chat is, of the ſame 

gicalpre- kinde, menſurared and adapted only to this Art and End. 

cepts. 4 They ſhould be framed plain and wich perſpicuity. 
They ſhould be appoſite and fir to the reaching and lear- 
ning of this Arr, to, 

The ſecon- And fo much for the primary Material of Logick. 

daꝶ Mate- The ſecondary Material, or repreſentative, are Examples 

nal of Do- added to the Precepts, which is onlya particular experiment 

Kick. of rhis or that precept, either upon our ſelves or others; 

xetThers wherein are obſervable theſe following Rules. 

Of the ſe- 1 Examples ought to be agreeable and fitting to the na- 

condary ture and end af the A rt, deducinꝑ carefully the experiments 

Material, trom thoſe had arrived unt o the end of the Art, and that 
accordingly operated 2 Examples, as accommodate to the 
precepts ſythey ſhould be very intelligible, fit ro be made 
uſe of , and proporti-nate to the truth and verity of the pre- 
cepts. And thus much of the firſt and ſecond efficient cauſes, | 
by which the habit of Log ck is acquirable (viz.) the Na- 
ture, and Mthod. We come briefly to the third Efficient, - 

| which is,E xerciſe of Lozick. 

3 Eficient The E xerciſe then of Logick confiſterh in this, chat we fre- 

eauſe of quently think on, & diligently meditate things conſormable 

Logick, to the preſcriptions and rules of Logick,thar is, orderly and 

diſtinctly: This indeed is the ch ef, moſt principal, and the 

neareſt Eckeiem Cauſe of this habit in us of this Art of Lo- 
gick, and immediately engenerares end expteſſeth Logick 

5 in 
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in us, Whereas Wit and Precepts are Cauſes but remote. 
Ihe means and parts of this Exercitat ion are two. 
Repreſentative. 
Operative. bh 
1 Repreſentative are ſach as are ſuperadded to the The means 
| Rules ot Logick, as Expetiments and manifeſt Teſtimonics, and parts 
I Forms of Dilputat ion; Reſblurion, &c. .. of Exerciſe 
| 2 Operative is the very Art it ſelf of chis Exgrcitation ¼]. 
and Uſe, which ſhould be by an aiſiduous imitation of rhe 
. moſt eminent wits,and by the agitation of our on. And thus 
much of the Prolegomena's, and things neceſſary to rhe 
forcknowledge of Logick, 
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&&Z Opick is an Art which conducteth the mind 
Q Ny | in the knowledge of things. 
W »YYK HItharh three things to be remarked as 
5-0 parts thereof, The firſt is, that which di. 
WA res the firft operation of the m nd, which 
. ob jecteth to it ſelf onely ſingle or ſimple 
eee things, by the mediation of a ſingle or 
— * term, which is a notion or inſtrumenrof Logick, re- 
prelenting unto the underſtanding one thing (called there- 
tore incomplex p and it is called a ſecond notion as it is the 
minds image and pourtraict, ſhadowing to it ſelf ſome out- 
ward thing. Firſt notions are (as it — the ſtring or rule 
of a Dial;lecond notions are(as it were) the ombre and ſha. 
dow made by that rule or ſtring : theſe both ſhey the hour, 
but the ſtring or ſtem firſt and fundamentally; the ſecond 
— „ the ſhadow) bur ſecondarily, as it configurateth to 
the other. 


I On whom the latter depends, and it | 
is cicher of a word, 
A ſingle or ſimple | 2 or of a thing. 
term is, 2 Ariſing from the firſt, and it is alſo 
either of a word. 
4 or of a thing. 


Of 


The Art of Logick; 
Of a Word or Voice. 


The term of a Word is that whereby the naming of a 
thing is conſidered ; a word is the ſign of things or concep= 
tions, pronounced or written with a certain frame of let- 
ters and ſyllables. 

In a word three things are remarkable. 

1 The Material. 
SS 2 The formal. 
3 The Impoficion, 

The Materiall is the ſound in the pronouncing of {rhe 
letters and ſyllables, whereof the word is conſtituted, eithes 
in ſpeaking or writing, 

The Formal is the fignification ef the word, and by con 

ſequence the relation to the conceir of the minde which :: 
" giveth knowledge of: now the efficient cauſe of this ſignif. 


4 | cation, is, the impofition and inſtitution, which in the He 


brew Tongue is Divine (as God was the inſtitutor and in 
\. | poſer)in other tongues humane, as having been invents 


- | and impoſed by man, 

h Unto a Word appertain 

e I Diviſions. 

* 2 Affections. 

< b 1 Of the diviſion of words. 

2 I Words have their diviſions either 

le Of the thing ſignified, 2. 

* Of the manner and ordering of fignifying. b * 

r Of themſelves fignificative , as a Man or 
d Woman, Worm, gc. and all Nouns 
to Of chings fig- | that ſięnifie a thing wholly, 


nified, ſome q 
:- | wordsare | Confignificative, and that need other 
| oo [ words to expreſſe their meaning, as Ad- 


. | vorbs, Pronouns, &c. 
1 Sipnificative words alſo are of the firſt intention which ſig- 
g. | Nike themſelyes withourthe help of che mindo,and they 


ace the things themſelyes, or 


> 


1 
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2 Ofthe ſecond imention, which means not a gl 
ſelf) but the manner of it, or word of Art, whereby t 
thing is underſteod, . 
Now the diviſion of the manner of ſignifying words is 
"Abſti act, is which ſignifieth a thing apart, 
cauſi ng the minde tu meditate rhe ſimple 
and preciſe nature of any thing, as God- 
head, Manhood, white neſs, redneſs, &c. 
Concrete is that which ſignifies things con joyntly, as ha- 
ving more natures then one complicate or con junct, as 
man, white, holy, &c. 
t A particular ſignificacion, as 
man. 
of * Collective ſignification, as a 
ock a company, a Church, &c. 


9 Abſtract 
= Concrete 


Words alſo are 
either 8 


9 
Again, of the manner of ſig-· & Diſtin &. 
nifying, words are either © Ambiguous. 


Diſtin&,which hath a certain and diſtin& ſignification, as 
fire, earth, ayr, and other names of things exiſtent in nature. 

An ambiguous word, is which indiſtinſtly ſignifeth things 
that in nature are divers, as cancer, which ſignifieth bot h a 
living creature and a diſeaſe; hereunto all words that are 
Eqvivocall, and have divers fenſes are referrible. 


: | by chance. 

Now words become deubrful N TY 
= | of purpoſe. _ 

Words ambiguous by chance, is, when reaſon cannot be 
given why one name ſhould be given to things divers in 
nature and definition. - e 

Of purpaſe doubtfull, is when a common name is given 
to divers things upon counfell, and for ſome certain reaſons, 
Dependance. 4 


and this -gain is doubrfull eicher of 3 28 | 
aj 1 Similitude. 0 


Ambiguous of dependanee, is when a generall name is gi 

= to ow things, whereof one is dependant on anorhet 
as upon the more - principall)rouching the nature vf it; at 
this word thing is, of generall, and therefore doubefall, 
it being attributed bot do ſubſtances and accidenta, bus pa: 
equally and alike; for to a ſuhſtance it is given of it lend 
Principallyʒto an accident, leſſe principal ly, as having its nas 
race 


The Art 0) ooick, . "Op* 
tubs dependenr of the ſubſtance, it is therefore called an 
Analogous general or Genus. d au u¹e 
. Ambiguous of ſimilitude, is, when for ſome conſimilitude Tezs T4. 
or likeneſſe, together, one name is given to divers things, # 
and is either i Simple, d or 2 Compound e 4 
, 1 Simple, is, when the Similitude lies bet een two and 
** no more, and i is 'ofc C onceit. 
Things really. | 
Ambiguous by fi milirude of conceĩt, is, when two things 


* altogether divers (as God and the C reature) obtain one 
and the ſame attribute or name upon the conception we 
as make of lome ſimilitude betwixt them; ſo God and man are 
both ſaid to be good, juſt, to repent, &c. whereas rcally, no 
<< 2 can be found to expreſſe Gods moſt incomprehenſible 
| ein 
* | Ambiguous by. fi milinude of things in reality, is, when 
the ſigniſications of their natures or operation bear an exi- 
dent and known fimilitude, As when meat and medicine are 
a called healthfull, becauſe both cauſe health: Or, as when & - 
gs beaft and a diſeaſe are called a Wolt, becauſe of the rapa- 


city and ravenouſneſſe of both; and upon this account are 
the Seals of Gods Covenant called Sacratnents, becauſe of 
the correſpondence and ſimilitude they bear unto thoſe So- 
lemn Oaths,wherewith men were in former ages bound and 
conſecrare to the Wars, 
Ambiguous of a Compound Simllicude, is, whoſe like» 2 
be neſſe conſiſteth of a proportion between four; and it is cal - 
led Analogie. As this word Governour is Analogical and *vzag'g. 


E * proportionable,when attributed to a Magiſtrate anda Ship» 
en | maſter; for (here is the proportion between four) as the 
Maſter of a ſhip or Pilot is unto . a ſhip (whereof he harki 


government) ſo is rhEMagiftrare upto rhe Common-wealth, 
In like 771 fleſh” is Analogiea in reſpe& of bcafts, 


birds, and of app e cherries, &c, And in this ſenſe are Ma- 

giſirares cal E. s upon etch Pf: al.82.6, And thus much 

of Ir: diviſions of Words; ee heir affeKions, or 
Foe 85 what be thfe e, 


heir „ ee | 
of a word, is, Ai at it fliould be perſpi- Rules i . 
is, — and Senne uuto the mind of that the affediic 
wh it Fu 155 pike, 3 Ir (aould be received by a com- ons of +, 
245 con * . 3 Ir could be proper 2 wardy, 
adapt to tie 5 hung * = thing robs be Fenibicd: 8 


AN. 


HG (44x . 
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Of the Order of things, 


7 
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= 


Having hitherto treated of the firſt ſingle Term,which is 
of a word; the next thing to be treated of, is the ſingle 
Term of a Word which without the word repreſenteth to 
the underſtanding ſome what of the thing it ſelf. 

The order of things called Predica- 

And ir is cher? ment, or ſome Term or Not on with- 


* ovgot- out the Order. 
Xia. The Predicamental Order is a diſtinction and diſpoſition 
of all things by certain orders, and degrees of orders, 
Herein are conſiderable, 
What a I The manner how things are received in o this order 4 


Predica- 2 The graduation or degrees of this order. b 
ment is. a 3 The particular things themſelves. c Ta 
1 The man- 1 The manner of receiving them into this order, is firſt 
ner of re- Direct. 2 Proportional. 3 Collateral. 4 Indirect. 5 By 
ceiving accident: all which are declared by eight Rules follow- 
things. ing. | 
Firſt then directly and primarily in the order or Predica- 
mental ſcale, is a thing which is, 1 Real: and poſitive; 
2 Simple and of it ſelf, 3 Univerſal. 4 Compleat or 
Whole. 5 Univocal (that is) a thing ſignified by one 
diſtinct and certain word; theſe five are as it were conditi-, 
ons of referribility in things unto a Predicamenral order, 
2 Receiving 14 85 into this order, is by proportion; 
thus may God (bleſſed for ever) be brought in, not directly, 
becauſe he is a moſt ſimple Being, one in Number, having 


neither Genus above him, nor difference to reſtrain him, be- 


cauſe whereof, he cannot be placed in the Predicament of 
ſubſtance, but Analogically, and by proportion. 44. 
3 Collaterally, ſide-wiſe, or obliquely ; thus a difference 


is placed in the Predicamearal ſcale or ſeries (as a reaſona- 


ble ſoul, if it be taken for the difference of a living crea- 
ture, is placed in the Predicament of Subſtance, but fide- 
wiſe, not directly: hitherto alſo may be referred Abſtracts, 


ro wit, Abſtraction of Inferiours (as they are called) as | 


Humanity, Animality, &&c. Ns h 8 
aieamental ſcale, are firſt Concrete, hich iply con. 


a, HH He bY og by 


e 4$ tA _ a _--- 
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6ſt nor of one and the ſame thing, as juſt, mercifull,. and 
other Concretes, containing both ſubſtances and accidents : 
ſo che Church, the World, and other like Collectives : hi- 


cher alſo may the parts of any whole be referred, as the 


head, hand, foot, &c, but reduRively, and by reducing them 
unro their whole, 

5 By Accident do appertain to the Predicamental order 
things compounded ; and this they do by reaſpn of their 
ſimple Terms, as Man is a living creature; thisſentence is 
referred tothe order of ſubſtance ; A man is learned, this is 
referred to the order of ſubſtance in part, as it reſpe&s the 
man; and partly to the predicament of quality, as this man 
is learned, 2 Things Intentional, without the minde, ac 
the Images of true things, colours ſeen in a glaſſe, &c. 3 Se- 
cond Notions, as words of Art, Genus, Species, Difference, 
&c. 4 Relations of Reaſon, as the right or left fide of a 
pillar, &c. 5 Privations, which arc alway referred unto the 
ſame Predicamental order that the habirs thereof are ; as 
bl indneſſe is in the ſame rank that ſight is. 6 Fained things, 
things of ſict ion, as a Golden Mountain, Hirco-cervus, &c. 
referred rothe predicament of ſubſtance, 

6 From the predicamentall order be excluded plainly 
1 All words of ambiguity and doubt, at leaſt before they 
be diſtinguiſhed and limited. 2 Fained things, which are 
abſolutely impoſſible, as a Created God, Deified fleſh, an 
unbloody Sacrifice, merit of works in a ſinner, univerſall 
Election, and other ſuch prodigious fantaſies. 

7 A thing in it ſelf ſimply one, pertains to one Predica- 
ment; if it be Concrete, it may be referred to two, but in- 
ally, and ſo that it be primarily under one, ix. that 
which it moſt reſpecteth; ſo Baptiſme and the Lords Supper. 
are not to be referred to Subſtance or Action, but to Rela- 
tion, becauſe water and the waſhing therewith are but the 
materiall things in Bapriſm; the tormall being the holy 
— 42 in ſigning and ſealing che Spiritual waſhing away, 

* | | 

8 Laſtly, things themſelves are placed in the Predica- 
ments of chemſelves and fundamentally; Conceits and 
Names of things but ſecondarily, and ſo far forth as they re- 
preſent things: and ſo much of the manner how things are 
received into the preditamentall ſcale or order: we paſle 
now to the ſecond, viʒ: The degrees of rac order, or Predi- 

Series, C * The 
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The deprees then of this Order, by which things are to 
be underſtood in their ranks, ſome are ſuperiour, ſome in- 
feriour to others, and theſe degrees are not unfitly called 
Predicablcs, 


ADe cio 
* 2 Collateral. bb 


x Direct, when we aſcend or deſcend forthright, chat is 
in a ſtraic and direct line in order, as Genus, Species, Indi- 
viduum, 

2 Collateral, when the aſcent or deſcent is made in an 
indirect line, and fide-long, as Difference. 

Again, the direct degree is elther Primary or Secondary. 
4 . as Genus, and Species: Secondary, as Indivi- 

ual, 
Primary,is that which ia the Predicamental order is uni- 


verſal or common to manys and is Genus and Species. 


x Direct. 2 2 


Genus. 


Senus, is chat which hath Species under ir, that is, a ge- 
netal is that which contaiacth ewo ſpecials or more 


under it. | 
The common Rules hereot are four. 

x The Genus or general is alway of che ſame Predica= 
ment or order of things with ir Species or ſpecial, By which 
Canon or Rule, you may diſcern any, and many falſe gene- 
rals, as chat the hody of Chriftis not the true Genus or ge- 


neral of che Sactament of che Lords Sup : chat watct is 


net the true Genus of Baptiſm, nor an action che Genus of 
fin, nor air of Gund, chat harmony or number is not the 
Genus af the ſoul, for ſuch be not in one Predicament 3 by 
this alſo Metaphors are moved, as when tha Church i 
called Noobs Ark, or the Spouſe the body of Chriſt; cheſe 
are true, burnce rhe true genera or geacrals: for Meta. 
phors ſhew nat what a ching is, bur what aching is like to. 

2 The Genus is never the cauſe of his dor tho 
ſchject, nor the accident, aud therefore is never predicated: 
or ipokca of his Species in che Concrete, bur al 
— lacks right (chat is che noamiancwe) 


* 
* 
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Genas of rain; fire the Genus of a Comet; air of the wind; 
whereas Meteors are called wateriſh, fiery, airy ; ſo the 
cauſe cannot be the true Genus, as when dubirarion is ſaid to 
be the counterpoiſe of equal teaſon; Anger the boiling of 
the blood about the heart; Death the ſeparating of the foul 
from body, & c. In ſuch, the cauſes are placed in ſtead of ge- 
nerals; ſo alſo for the ſubjett, when we define wind to be 
the air moved ; Original fin to be corrupt nature, &c. 

3 The Genus is alwayes and neceſſarily more large than 


all the Species of it, and is not returned or reciprocated 


with them. 

4 The Genus js inſeparable from his Species; nor can 
that be the true Genus without which the Species are or 
may be in any, or any where: this proves motion cannot be 
the true Genus of pleaſure, ſecing pleaſure may be ſome- 
where, where motion is not or ceaſeth. 

Su pre am. 
Genus is cel 


1 The higheſt and moſt general, is ſo a Genus, as it can 
ne ver be a Species. 

2 Subaltera Genus is, that is ſucceſſive and by turn, that 
is, when it is Genus of them contained under it, and Spe⸗ 
cies of that which is above it. 

Alſo the Genus is either remote and afar off from rhe 
Species, or, 2 Necr and next unto it; as the Genera of a 
man, a living Creature is the remote Genus, and Animal is 
the neereſt Genus; for there are none other ſo neer man as 
thole two, 

Perfect. 4 
Again the Genus 5 
Imperfect. b 
Perfect Genus, or a Synonymous general is, when his 
Species all of them take equal part of him; as a living crea- 
ture is the equal and perfect Genus of man and beaſt; for a 


beaſt is a living creature no lefle than, and equally with a 


nian, 


The Canons and Rules of a perfe& Genus are five. 


1 A perfect Genus hath a Nature nor ſeparated, bur yet g Rules or 
diſtin& from all his Species, . — 
2 All chat which is in the Genus is equally communicated G 


with the Species, ſo as nothing can be ſaid of che 3 
- —_ ; ur 


Subaltern: twof old. 
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but the ſame alſo may, and muſt be ſaid of every ſpecies, 

3 The Genus is in Nature betore all his Species, and 
therefore firſt in that knowledge which is accord ing to Na- 
ture. | 
4 The Genus hath neceſſarily many ſpecies, as not being 
able ro be conſer ved in one; for every genus is perfected in 
determination of oppoſite differences, and oppoſition im- 
plyeth plurality; ſo that one genus muſt of neceſſity have 
at the leaſt two ſpecies, 

5 A perfe& Genus being put, there needs not rherefore 
any determinate or certain ſpecies to be put; and if one ſpe- 
cies be denyed, the genus is not thereupon denyed. 

There is an Analogy and ſimilitude betwecn a Genus and 
Matter: For fiſt as the matter is more imperfect than the 
forin, &c. So is the genus more imperſect then the difference 
or ſpecies, 2 As the firſt marrer is undetermined to any of 
his forms ſo is the genus ip any of his differences; & as the 
matters have a poweruntothe oppoſite forms; ſo hath the 
generall unto = oppoſite differences; yet nevertheleſſe 
there is greut diſcrimination betwixt the genus and the 
matter, and they be not the ſarac, 

An ImperfeR Genus is that which is not communicared 
with his ſpecies equally and alike, but to one mere, to ano⸗ 
ther leſſc. 


3 Rules of The Rules and Canons of this be three. 


an 1mper- 


fect Ge- 
Nu. 


1 An Imperfect Genus, is immediately, properly and 
of it ſelf communicated but with one ſpecies, with ano- 
ther it is communicated but mediately and ſecondarily in 
order to the prim ary ſpecies ; ſo this genus ( thing or ens) is 
an imperfect genus to ſubſtance and accident; for thing is 
communicared primarily to ſubſtance;to accident bur ſecon- 
darily in and by the ſubſtance, accidents being not ſo much 
things Create as Concreate. 

2 An Imperfe& Genus hath nora Nature alrogerher 
diſtin& from its ſpecies z ſo a thing naturally is not altogether 
diſtin& from ſubſtance or accident. | 

3 To put an Imperfe& Genus, we muſt needs put ſome. 
certain ſpecies, vi. that ſpecies by which ir i to the 
other; and this ſpecies being denyed, che genus it {elf is 


forthwith denyed. | | 
And ſo ach for the firſt Predicable of the firſt degree, 0 
Cn oo. So oo pars. 


The 


| 
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The Species. 


Species,or the ſpecial, is an univerſal thing ſubje&ed,or 
ſubordinate unto the Genus: and ir is, . 
Perfect. 4 
Imperfect. h 
Perfect is that which is under a perfect Genus. 
The Rules hereof be four. 
1 The Species is in Nature after the Genus, & in Know- 
ledge diſtinct. 
2 It ariſeth from the determination of the Genus, ſo as 
it ſwallaweth up, as it were, the whole Genus in it ſelf; 
that whatſoever the Genus hath, ir alſo hath. 


3 Perfect Species do equally participate of their Genus, 


one as well as the other. 

4 Perfect Specials be in Nature together. As a Man is 
not after a Beaſt in nature, though in time Beaſts were firſt 
created. So Baptiſm and the Lords Supper be in Nature 


together (being alike Species of the Sacrament of the new 
\ Teſtament) though in time Baptiſm was firſt, 


Imperfect Species, is that which is under an imperfect 
Genus, 

The Rules hereof be three, 

1 Under an imperfe&t Genus, one Species is more princi- 
pal than another. So a Subſtance is rhe more principal Spe⸗ 
ciesof a Thing; An Accident is leſſe principal. 

2 The principal Species of an imperte& Genus, commu- 
nicateth as much to the other Species, as doth the Genus ir 
ſelf. So an Accident is as much bound to a Subſtance, as to 
a Thing. ' 

3 The principal Species is in Nature and Knowledge be- 
fore the leſs principal, for it depends wholly on the princi- 
pal, and is that which it is, by benefit thereof. This Rule 
diſcovereth the Popiſh Errour, Thar in the Maſſe the Ac- 
cidents of Bread and Wine ſhould remain without the 


Subſtance. 
5 Subaltern, that is, Species of 
Alſo che Species one, and Genus of another. 
z eicher Moſt ſpecial, or loweſt Species, 
Fe : never Genus, | . 
2 C 4 The 
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The Rulcs hereof be rwo. 
1 The loweſt Species canner be divided by oppoſite dif” 
ferenccs. | | 1 
ä f 2 It may be conſerved in one Individuura, 
The Indi- Hitherto of che direct degree Primary. Now followeth 
- viduu;r. the Secondary, or Individuum. | 
An Individuum or fingular thing, &Touey, is that which 
under the generals and {pccials is determined unto certain 
Circumſtances of Exiſtence, 
The Rules hereof be four, 
1 The note of on Individuum is ſometime more ſtrict, 
ſoracrime more large. The word whereby an Individuum 
s Gpnificd, is ſometime fingle, ſomerime compound. 
5:nglc,as proper names, as Chriſt, Abraham, Peter, &c. ot 
dead f proper,as the Apoſtle, meaning Paul; the Philo- 
„oli, meaning Ariſtotle, 1 i 
R α 2 & ompaunds be either De monſtrative, as this Man, 
u thnet Woman, &c. Oc uttered by commune namesf, as a cer- 
al. tain man, or. tlie Saviour of the world, the Virgins Son, 
EE meaning Chriſt 3 the enemy of Mankind, e. Satan, Theſe 
ſome ca!j Iadividua vaga , and Individua vaga ex bypotheſi, 
2 Singulars, or Individua, as they are the ſecondary ob- 
ject of Logick, ſo allo. they cannot perfectly be detined 
neither of themſelves, as they be ſingulars, are they conſis 
dered in diſcipline:: [for they belong to ſenſe, as to be ſeen, 
felt, &c, J whereas univerſall things, appertain to reaſon; and 
as ſenſe propet ly perceives not univerſal things, ſo neither 
doth reaſon ſingular things, vis as they are ſenſible: nor fo 
excellently as univerſals. 
| 3 Singulars primarily and by rhemſclves, do exiſt. work: 
god. aud are perceived, * Eſſence is of univerſals, f Exiſtence 
tynapzis. is ot ſingul ars: ] for hereto is required the Termination of 
| ſome certain time and place, which is not in univerſals, 
4 Singulars are incommunicable; for they having a moſt 
reſtrained Nature, have no inferiours ro communicate with, 
An Indiyjduum $ Accidental. a-. 
is eicher, T Subſtantial, b 
1 Accidental is, which is under the order of Aceidents; 
[as Accidents have their Predicaments, ſo alſo their Ge- 
nus, Species, fingulars ] So an habit is the Genus of Faith, 
Faith is the Species; bur 4brabams faith, rhe Centurions 
faith,&c, rc ſingulars, or Individua, 
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* Subſta ntial is th at which is under the order of Subſlanee. 


And is 
Abſolute, »: 
With Addition. s 

Abſolure, which is looked on abſolutely, 
Wich Ad jection, is a perſon, which is the firſt ſubſtance 
Ire je incommunicable, nor part of another, nor ſu- 
ſtained by another. + 

Some fingulars be called indire&, as arethe names of 
Cities, Rivers, Mountains, &c. : 

Note theſe Properties, A Perſon muſt be 1 A Subſtance; 
ſo no Accident is a Perſons It is 2 The firſt Subſtauce, or a 
ſingular thing; ſo no wniverſall is a Perſon. It muſt have 3 un- 
der landing ; ſo no particular Beaſt, as Balaams Aſſes is a Per- 
ſon. It is 4 Not part of another; ſo a mans ſoul is not a Perſon, 
It is not 5 Suſtained by auotber, ſo Chriſts humane Nature is 
20 a Perſen. It is 6 Not communicable ; ſo the divine Eſſence 
ic not a Perſon, for it is communicated with the Father, Son, 
and holy Ghoſt, | 

We have ſeen the direct degrees; now follow the Col- 
lateral, or ſidelong, which is called Difference. 


of 


- W RJ we 


bb 


Difference is here taken in a ſtri and peculiar ſigniſcati- Th? Diffe- 
on, only for the determination and reſtraining of the uni- 724. 


yerſal and indifterent Nature, in the Predicamental crder, 
and nor for every diſtinction and diverſity of things, where- 
of we treat hereafter. And thus Difference pettaineth to the 
degrees of Order, not as conſtituting er informing; bur as 
binding and kaitrinp , not as cauſing any thing properly inn 
as determining and tying together the univerſal in the Pre- 
dicamental line. 

The D fference is that which reſtraineth and deter mineth 
the Genus in the Species. 

The Rules hereef are eight. 

I The Difference reſpecteth the general and the ſpecial 
in a divers reſpect: the general as degerminable ; the ſpe- 
cial as deter minated. 

2 The Difference, as it is a difference, never noteth a 
thing compleat and ſeparate, bur alwayes incomplear. 

3 The D fferenee is after the general, and before rhe ſpe- 


cial, yet ĩs it in the general indeterminately, or in power, * 


Univerſals are like a long rope, looſe without knot: diffe- 
rence is like a knot; the ſpecial is as a rope died wich a _ 


Juul el. 
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The knet is after the looſe rope, but before the knit rope? 
and the knot which in power was in the looſe rope, is in att 
in the tied rope. A rope with knots diftcreth not t̃eally from 
a rope which hath not knots: ſo the Species reſtrained by 
difference, differeth not really from the Genus, 

4 Exery Difference inferreth his proper and certain Ge- 
nus. Therefore differences ſhould not be transferred from 
Genus ro Genus. 

5 The Difference that is to determine the general, muſt 
needs be eppoſite*;tor difference reſtraineth not the Genus, 
but by a kind of oppoſition and ſe junction of the Species. 

6 Every Difference is inſeparable from his Species. 

7 The Difference is not varied by degrees. 

S The Difference is apt to be ayouched (prædicari) of his 
Genus, but in the Concrete, or in quale. For no differenc e 
ſhewerh what a thing is, but of what manner it is: As if one 
ask, What manner of living creature is a man ? The anſwer 
is, A ręaſonable, living creature: ſo that the difference is 
not ſo much ſpoken of the Species, Man, as of the Genus, 
Living Creature, or Animal; for it maketh the Genus to dif- 
fer, and determineth it. 

Difference is either, 

Far off. 
Neareſt. 

Far off, is that which is not reciprocate with his Species, 
called Generica. 

Neareſt, is that which is equal with his Species: It is cal- 
Speci ſica. | HE 

As ſenſible maketh a man differ from a ſtone, in a far dif- 
ference; for orher Species, as Beaſts, have the ſame diffe- 
rence, but reaſonabie is the neareſt, whereby ke diffcrerh 
from a ſtone, beaſts, and all other things, 

Hitherto hath been handled, 1 The manner how things 
are received into Predicamental Order. And 2 The de- 

Predica- grees of the Order. Now follow, 3 The particular Or- 
ders, or Predicaments themſelves. | 

There be ren Predicaments, c Some principal. 

or Orders, and of them LSome leſſe principal. 


called, are diſpoſed and ordered: and they be the firſt 
And cheſebe eicher, 


Of Subſtance. 4 
Of Accidents, 5 1 The 


The principal are, in which things firſt and Pay lo 


- 


where in the ſubſtance is orderly diſpoſed by his Generals b. 
and Specials, 
A Subſtance is a thing ſubſiſting by it ſelf, 
The Rules or properties whereof be three. 
I A ſubſtance, as iris a ſubſtance, is not contrary to ano- 
ther; but as it hath accidents or qualities, it is centrary, as 
Fire and Water, Sheep and Wolves, &c. be contrary in qua- 
lity and temperature. 
2 A ſubſtance, as it is a ſubſtance, is not varied by de- 
grees, or receiyeth not more or leſſe; but the variance or 
compariſon is in reſpect of accidents, as a Wiſe man, and a 
Fool, an Old man, and a Child, one water hotter than 
another: theſe differ in qualities, not in ſubſtance. * 
3 A ſubſtance remaining one in number, may receive in- 
to it contrary accidents, As water may be now ſeething hor, 
anon froꝛen cold. 
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x The Predicament or erderly row of ſubſtance, is that Subſtances 


4 


* - 


- 
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The Order of Subſtances is to be ſeen in a Table, As 


Vncreated, infinite, and beyond our underſtanding, as mol? holy God. 
* Abſolute a Angels, good ad Bil ** * 


b piritual 3 
| 1 Determined to another: as Mans ſoul, 


A 


Ordained for mixture (and 12 


and compleatly) called ele- 


Water. 
ments, and 15 Ea 


. 


1 


iery » as Lighrenings, Co- 
Smoke, mets, Bec. 
Imperfect- 3 Vapours, < Aierys as Winds, &c. 
ly,as whereot are Waterjſh,as clouds,raityſnows 
Meteors hail, &c. N | 
F J perfect and Imperfect, as gold, ſilvery 


Corporal, and is either 


| C Paſlive,called, Matter, hrſt and ſecond, 
Incompleat, and 5 
Active, called Form, firſt and ſecond- 

2 | withour Star. 

2 . _ Fixed: The ſirmament. 
- { Far from mix: } with 25 | 

— ture, as the hea- C Planets 

28 | vens, whoſe parts Fixed. 
<$ | | are Stars 2 

8 | | Wandering, Saturng Mars, &c. 
8 l 
8 | | therefore not exiſting apart ] Air 


brafle, quickſilver, &c. 


rd, as Sand, Stones) precious and 
( Minera by kinds ot carthy &c. 


Compleat, or pecteRy and is cither 


_ 

—— nn nr cert ne 
Mixed 

withou 


> „as Salt, ALuwy Pitch, Myrrhe, 
4 EFrankincenſe; & c. 

L I Trees; iruitiul and unfruirful : 
8 | Oke, Ath, Elm, Lawreb &c. 


3 Herbs of all ſorts, Wheat, Rie, 
Peaſe, Riſe, Beets, MallowszXc- 
Reaſonable, as Man. 


Without Reaſony as Bealts. 
1 Of the Air, Fowls, Swans, Geeſe. 
2 The Earth, Beaſts, and crec ping things, Horſey Lion, 
Dog, Worm. 
3 The Water, Fiſhes of all jorts, Whales, Pikes, Eeles, 
Oyſters, Serpents, &c. 
Compounded of a created and increated Subitance, in a myſtery of marvellous 
union, Chriſt Iclus, the Son of God and the Virgin. 


a 2 Buſhes, Roſe, Bramble- 


| 
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We have ſcen the Predicament of ſubſtance, Accident 

Now followerh Accidents, ' 0 b - 

An Accident is a thing whichdependeth upon a ſubſtanet, SuuCsCus 
for the eſſence and exiſtence thereof. The word Accident iss 
commonly uſed in a large ſenſe, fer all that betideth, chan- 
c<th,or cleaveth to any thing: bur here ir is more properly 
takem for that which cleaverh to a ſubſtance, and is no part 
ghercof, and yet cannot be without the ſame. 


uantity, 
An Accident C Abſolute, having an abſolute ). Duality, 
z eicher nature, as Relation. Action. 
Paſſion, 


The Predicament of 2 is chat wherein the Gene - Nau 
rals and Specials of ir are orderly diſpoſed, Note that in 
every Predicament there is the Material, Or thing it ſelf 
(which Logick doth bur lightly touch, as belonging to ano- 
Ther place) and the Formal or diſpoſing, and Table of the 
thing, which is chiefin all Predicaments. 
Quantity is thatyhercofthe greatneſſe or number of any 


ching is named, | 
And thereforequan- $ continued, as greatneſſe. 
riry is either diſſevered, as number, 


x Greatnefle is extenſion, or ſtretch - ꝙ Preperly, 
ing out, and is called : Improperly. 

Properly fo called Extenſion is of the matter in a Natu- 
ral Body, which therctore is ſaid to be continued, and di- 
viſible, 

The Rules or Notes hereof be five. 

1 Greatnefle bath acecraincontiauance and poſition of 

arts. 
Y 2 Greatneſſe hath of it ſelf no morion ,or efficacie. 

3 Unto i nothing is contrary; for contrarierics are ia 
qualities, 

4 Ir receiverh not mere or leſſe. As one houſe is not 
more or leſſe a houſc chan anather,though one be a greater 
houſe = another. 1 - 

5 Of greatneſſe, che ſubject is ſaid robe equal or une- 
<qual; grearnf; fon properly ſo called, is —_— 
breadth, deopnefie or ckickneſſe; the beginning of all 
which is a point or prick, : 
Lengdhyis chat whichof the Mathemaricks is called a line, , 

Bieadth or Latitude, is called the Superficies, "Oi 2 


11 


The Art of Logick: 
Thickneſſe or deepneſſe is the threefold dimenſion, which 
is _ alſo height, and of the Mathematicks, Metaphoric#, - 
a body. x 
2 Number or multitude is the gathering together of U- 
nit ies. And unity is the beginning of number, 


Abſtractly. 4 
Number is conbdered3 
| Concretely. b 

Abſtractly conſidered, is that which is primarily in this 
Predicament. As 2, 4, Io, &c. 

The Rules hereof be five, 

1. 1 Number is not coupled with any commen term, neĩ- 
ther hath its parts indued with Poſition. As 3 and 7 ate 
coupled with no common Term, though they concur to the 

ing of 10. | 

2. 2, Of number, things are ſaidro be even or odd: 

3.3. Number alſo as it is number, hath ns force, no effi 
cacie. 

4. 4. Number of it ſelf hath noth ing contrary thereto. 

5. 5. Number receiverh not more and leſſe. 

Concretely conſidered Number here, is, things collective, 
which may be referred hither marerially, As a Wood con- 
taineth many Trees, an Hoſt many Souldicrs , an heap 
many grains, &c. 1 


1 1 
| | on 1 => 
("properlyzand 1 —— of any thing: as in time the contir a 
2 y proporti-< Extenſion o 4 1 
2 On, As laid to b , gree, called Intenſion, As one heat 1. f 
17 HA 83 | eater than another. . 
n on o ** 2 
; =. 1 * i 3 ight or ſtraight. 
8 E 10 2 Length or line, which is cher Reund or circular. 
= & J Properly ſo |S — a ohey. 
. vw calls, ED 22 Rreadth, or : : Of three ſides. 
hy 2 2 | Which is the S | ſuperficic ſ nige 
Ec 5” | extenſion ot & & | ich is 23 2 
e 5 2 Bod = Cher — Crooked lined; As a Circle. N 
0 ly, 101 — 2 of right and crooked; As halt a 
— It 1s C ompleat: th circle. . | 
| Szecartthe three Regular, having bafis, fides , core | 


. 4 led a B | 
1 (Largely, fo - acer . E —— dge, colla 
8 8 r an . ! rregular, as a wedge, collar, &c. 
7 Number. Such — Qvers things, and ye call it Tia ice 
F 4 have no quantity. e holy Trinity, in ſpirits, and other things that 
7 8 | Pertect, which is equal to his parts 
2 | Abounding, which is leſer cha of 
* — > is leſſer chan the parts of its 
5 | 1 8 as 12. 7 
E | " 2 | FEvenwhen it fAlikely even, as 
81 z® — "IN { may be divi 2 2 
5 | |. | | Diminihed ded into two Alikely odd, 28 18. 
2 I cal EE which is equal parts Vnlikely even, as 
| >& | F Þf fa 5< — | & it iseither C 12, 9 
5 5 E => Parts» as Firſt, which unity 
— 2 [ 2 . zam Odd hi 2 one ly mealurethy x 
7 Srialy — | - 3 — 8 2 3» 27 
4 = bor a col | = et and im- | divided int Compound, divie 
[2 | ledion of | 2 perfect is ei- *2 ded by a, or more ! 
„ NEST 
3 | nued < ther s Mean as gy which- 
( Q - _ , 
k. quanti- © 3 only meaſureth * 
| ties. It < 2 2 Plai if : 255 which Fo ; b 
is called |S by ur ariſing of the mukiplication of one numbec 
| predica- | | I & Square, — hen —— — are 385 be 4 
mental 125 om multiplication of number ins 
| nywber, 7 11538 25. a ; 
aud con- Ed * [ rey ariſing from 2 number led in it ſelt & that +3 
( iidered Eft aumbere them multiplied again by che 
| Coneretely, or derermiriatcly u i : 1 
a ed ana ne unto ſome ſubje& to be number - 
kzan hoſts 2 talent. Hexameter, for a verſe of fix Þ 


The Formal thing of this Predicamenc is che Table or Order 


—_ 


& © 


of all Quantities : As, 


1d 
od dimen hon cal ners, equal and like, as Pyrami- 


— 


feet. A Church a Commen-jealth, a City, an Oration, &c 
The 


* 


- - 


Qual - The predicament of quality is, wherein the generals and 
e ſpecials chereofbe diſpoſed. 7 g b 
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The general Rules hereof be ſive. 

I Quality, is of all abſolute antecedents, the moſt copi- 
dus and frequent in Nature; for whatſoever we ſee, hear, 
daſte, ſmell, feel, all of it is quality. 

2 Of all accidents, quality is moſt accommodate to th: 
Enſe. Sr 5 5 

- 3 Qualities onely have contrariery, + + | al 
Srdptecs * +4 Quaalities have degrees, or moje and leſſe. And thefc 
they have not in reſpect of the eſſence, or definition (which - 
is no where varied) but in reſpe& of the exiſtence or ſingu- 
lat cleaving to this or. that ſubject, diſpoſed (o or ſo; So 
Faith in general in reſpect of the eſſence, is one and ſingle, 
without degrees, but faith in this or that perſon, is greater 
or leſſer, yet retaineth it the ſame eſſence and definition in 
all. For a weak faich, is yet Faith. The like is for other 
qualities, hear, cold, &c. 5 
5 Byreaſon of qualities, things are ſaid to be like or un- 
like one another. As men of one colour are ſaid to be alike, 
but of one ſtature they are ſaid to be equal. 
Quality hath four kinds or ſpecials, 1 Habit. 2 Natural 
power. 3 Suffer able quality. 4 Figure. 
1 Habit is a quality brought into man, whemwpby he is Ii 
able ungo thoſe works which by Nature alone he cannot 
do. Here habit is taken properly and ſtrictly, and not for 
every accidental form contrary to priyatien; nor for the ha- 
bir and ſtature of rhe body, nor for apparel, or any general 
power, which ſomet ime in a large 7 are called habits. 
Ihe general Rules of Habit are two. . 
x Unto Habit there is required a certain inclination go- 
ing befere, and a power of Nature. ; 1 
| 10 Habit maketh eaſineſſe and cheerfulneſſe in working 
ougnr, a ä 


OI 1 begun. 4 

Habit ĩs ciers} 
conf} .* .,. Chulkended, b | 
1 Begun, it is called Hd eo, Diſpoſition. Taken here 
ſtrictly, tough ſomerimes it is largely uſed for all fitneſs to 

any thing, or unfieneſs alſo for diſpoſing and ordering parts 
in method, for degrees of every pecident, as when water 
waxcth warm, it is ſaid to have a diſpoſition to he. 


_— * 
n 


The Rules of diſpoſition be ]m·i 277 7 Feet 
1 Diſpdlition gnoch before habit, as a Degree theme, 
2 lt is mere eaſily loſt then is an habt. 

2 Full- ended, or compleat habit, is that which hath got 
his confirm tian and complement. And it is either inſiited, 
or gotten ot aer ĩſe. Al 7 

) Inifulcd; is rhit which is ſhed by the ſingular grace of 
the Holy Ghoſt into mens minds, as I aith, Love and otlier 
gifts of Gd. 

Gotten, is that which is gotten by rhe Humane Induſtry, 
precepts and often repetit ions of Actions; As the Art of Lo⸗ 
gick, Rhetor ick, 8c. $4 

Naturall power, is that which is @ Aﬀive, 
in us by Nature : And is Paſſive. 

Act ve, is that whereby we ate able and apt to do. 
Paſſive is that by which we are apt to ſufter or receivc 
ought. * C716 4 wii? 

+ Firſt, 


Naturall power alſo is eicher 3 
f FCSeccond. 


The firſt power is that which next followeth from the 
forth of the ſubject, [as in a natutal body power to move in 
a man to ſpeak, &. | 


The ſe bnd power is a di ſpoſition of the temperature and 


inſtruments by which the firſt power is brought into act. as 


2 living creature hath not only the firſt power of ſeeinꝑ: low 
ing from the ſenſitive ſoul (which it retaineth alwayes) but 
bath alſo a diſpoſition ot the eye,(which may loſt) — 


' ſpe& of che lineamencs and diſpoſition and Formi in tefpert 


SB. » 2. 


one ſecth cleater then another. Herero belongs rowardneſſe 
of wit, ſtrength of body, originall' fin, vertues of Herbs, 
Gems, &c. . 2 n 

3 Sofferable quality, a ιταπνιννð, is chat which maketh 
ſuffering or paſlion in the ſenſes, Or it may be called affici- 
ent quality, for ic affects the ſenſes, as ſweer ſmels refreſhes 
i man, and ſtenches annoy him. So cold and hear, 

4 Figure or form is a certain configuration of the coſouc 
and lincament in the body, ¶ it may be called Figure in re- 


of the colour or light. 


as * 4 *. + L 
3. 1 
— +204 
$ . of 


h 


Wen of. | 


. Naturall is the — which Nature gives every 
1 / Artiſitial is rhe form which is given — he — 
9 ſmich purs Gold i inco the form Hannu Chain, &c. we] 


The rank and order of all qualities followerh. 


Poreiitial. * 
mY properly called, —_ 7 
* 3 s 


Narural. 
1 pocemiall is * 5 


Firſt. 4 


| Natural is | 
IA /32 0 2 — whoſe cauſes are manifeſt, as 


Brought in, and it is called Habit, 


Firſt, which is) in aman, facility to learn, to laitghy 
* : either &c. | 


Proper temperature: As the Load- 
ſtone io draw Iron. 

thie, as between the Vine 
andthe Elm. 

Anriparhie, as betyten che Olive 
and che Oak. - 


* 


Hidden, which is vert 
to a — er by 


Common is the nacuralt diſpoſition ot rhe inſtruments 
which every firſt power ne-deth, if « ſhould be brought into 
pA Act. 
+» Singular ariſeth from the temperature of ſome perſons 
Vp at vntineſſe, boldneſſe, c- 28 


Incompleat called Diſpoſisi | 
Habir brought in; a 18 


is eicher mple at, properly called Habit 
or Vextue. 
ConpleatHa — _ as wacioche a ] 
an Apoſtles image of in 
s bit is either 7 before his ll. oo 
Or 
Ordinary Habic or Speculative, n , 
2 ved Gm 1 
He ue Speculative 


35 
e bo 


as 
Speculative, MA” 
Tural or Aggregative ,periliar called Science, which 
| is either 1 & undet which is A- 
ſtronomy. k, under which is Geometry, A- 
rithmetick, Oprick, Muſick, Ke. | 
- Prackick. 4 | 
Ne n eicher | * 
| A Tali, K | 
| te * ' ; y a 
— 16 mr y 4 
Mae imperfe&, b | | 
More perfect, by the ſpecial help of 128 Teal. - ' 
a che holy Ghoſt. And is eicher / | 5 
Total or: gative g Abſoluteſy, called . Reede hb 
is conſidered Relarively;called — 
In pert is called * Vertue, — | i 
and is 


General, and the comnen directive of all ocher vertues; ; 
which are x Religion, Love, fear of God, &c. 2 Love ef our 
neighbours, 3 Univerſal Juſtice, 4 Prudencie. 


Our ſelves. 
Special, and ic is ordered nag 
ranging. deere uni pleafure , by Temperunee. 
appceire'ana p e 
| To rule J anger * Mec kneſſe. 
Fear „Patience, &. 
Cod. 


; To an herd 
| Our N eighbour. 


Towards God, Worſhip, Prayer, Piofeſfion, Swearing by 


hi »& - 
| ba wh eriour 3-Reyerence, Obedience, 
$ ©) Towards ou "Fad 2 Re ace, Concord, 
1 chbour ) — ' 
8 Ea Total. [4 


1 D Total 


4 : 


— 


emen eee, 
a or moral vertue. 
ermon-weal-, Poll 


ative, & is ei- = „Law. 
ther + "SE * - unto Pumilics; 33 Occonviaicks. 
11 Ph ng _ atref i 2 
en e s * 


=_ Tg Special, fache 

and is which F Kauen, 

aſure, Temperance 
ißcence, — 

8. Mage, Anger, 


Adſolure, abou 


* wen . e 
— 


E-&ive. called 45 More worthy er L. beral- [a | 
ar, Eh either Leſs Gch or r Mechanical, hb | 
4 Is Dire&ive. 0 e e 
RY F. , 10. [NS > N 
. N 
N. git Grammatically, 
Du ective and Speech by $ eg it Kherorically. 
e: — 72 Ru 
Govezning the Re hn Legs, uak 27 
| ery. . 
Principal, as Medicine ;aindecie | 
err arts 


Mechanical, C1 — f 
Yo. 


which is prohit- 2 22 


able ro live ei- 
ther 4 * 


22 Abſolutely : fs, TY diet . Art A Huband 
3 Zheplierdy, * 4 Hundi, Fi ig goFe outing ling: 5 e 
6. Baking, Brey ing, Buicherh K. 


* 
PO” | | 
> 8 j 


1 As the Art of Priogiag; | 2 Warfare 
3 Building, 4 boo indi, er- 
chandize. 


8 Commodi- Mean, As 1 About  Merals,Minerals, 


ouſly Smiths, e e. 
"i ſome. be " ic, 3 disc. „ Clerks ! 
IL Th ai *UF 7 { cone; t 
oil. » Stone wing Bee, ..... * * — 
nol a E ad- 
rs, 
; ee "as 1 The art e e 2 Carving, 
ravin . K 
, 4 Plextantly, as the art of 1 Sin ike and Minſteetc, 
8977 qual n e 0 5 
Ualn che den 4 π⁹ n &@_. 
12 12 PW * heb 57 * Petar » -. Bo5ud 
Firſt, Nn.vinvd7 eg 


Ming, Tha eg plat ot 


Meere: 1 ot baba 


h, * C e ug hu 

22031 Hin FOO yy = laid, 

The firſt is eĩ- * 

ther 2 — 
_ 
N Drineſſe. 

1 N N J. 4 Thi 

The Second & 
riſech of the firſt ? JAS 
either Li © 2 be. 
=p Colour, e 


648k n Rs eie eee 
1 Taſte, which 5 —— ef 5 175 
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We have ſeen the Order of Abſolute Accidents 2 now 
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1 Every Relation is more unworthy - thas any Ab- 
ſolute Accident, and in Nature after it, Fox: Relation is 
not a thing real by. ir ſclf,bur by the foundation ef ir, that 
is, eicher the ſubjeR, or the efficient cauſe; for 94; Ne wg 
thing added ro another, maketh compoſition ;- but Rela- 
tion added to a Subject, makes no compoſition 3 for in God 
be many Relations, but in him is no Compaſition. So the 
name of a Doctor or Captain, given to a man, is nothing 
bur a vain title and ſhadow, except there be qualities of 
Learning, Vertue, Fortitude. Alſo Relation may be ta- 
ken from a Subject, it remaining ſafe as it was. So relati- 
on of the Sacrament may be taken from rhe water, and 
yet be water ſtill, So in us after forgiveneſse of fins, there 
remains Original ſin, as touching the material thereof, 
that is, inclination to evil; though the formal of it, that 
is, guiltineſs, be taken away by Gods gracious impura- 
tion. 

2 Relations do in company and multitude exceed all 
Abſolute Accidents: for infinite reterences are added both 
to qualities, and all other Accidents. All diſciplines are 
dull of References. In Theologie, all Doctrines have re- 
lation, as of ſin, of the Law, of the Mediatour, of the Per- 
ſons in the Trinisy, of Sacraments, of Miracles, &c. 

3 Relat on by ir ſelf is nor perceived by the ſenſes. 
As a man ſees a ſtone in the field, but knows not whether 
it be a Dool None, unleſs he be admoniſhed of it. Abime- 
lech ſaw Sarah to be a fair woman, but could nor ſee her to 
Abrabams wife. T 
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together both in Nature and knowledge, and ſo mutually 
do put or take away one another, as well in being as in 
knowing. So the Father and the Son, as they are Relate 
and Correlare, are rugerher, though materially : as the Fa- 
ther is a man he muſt needs be his Son. 
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ringed! Agent can.uſe then no —— are no _ 
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Ruler of Egypt by his envious brethren; and by 2 


bleſſed his people; otherwiſe in neceſſary inſtruments fuch 


commonly is the action of che principal duer, as is the in- 
Krumenr ; ſoa man cutteth ill if he have abluat knife ; ri- 
derh ill if he have a lame horſe, c. Alſo in divine thing 
often inſtruments do meve, hut it is Ill one as if they mo- 
ved not; for the force of the effect is not in them. So Mo- 
ſer ſtaff was moved at the dividing of the Red · ſea, but this 
mot ion cauſed not the Sea to part, ſave only in a ſimil itude. 
So Peters ſhadow, As 5. Pauls napkins, Act, 19, had of 
themſel ves no force tb heal the ſick. 


Alſo the eeient cauſe is aber - 
; Voluntary. 5 


Naturall is, which of the rendineſſe and nete iſity of NE 
ture bringeth forth the effect.” As fite of neceſliiy naniral- 
ly burnerh, &c. 4 F(t 

The Canons hereof are two. 1 
' 1 A Naturall cauſes rly determined unto ane ef 
the Oppoſites; As fire naturally is carried upward, not down- 
ward, only heat h and ecslech not. The Loadſtone dia- 
eth icon to it, and doth not both dra and drive it away. _ 

2 A Naturall cauſe doth hot adde 2 cenain moderation 
and dilation of the action, but ic workerh to the urmoſt 
of his power; as fire when it hath feel, burnerh v Hout 
meaſure, | 417 

3 A voluntary cauſe is,which doth of certain foreknow- 


Naturall. 4 


ledge and connſell. 


The Canons hereof be three. 


1 A Voluntary cauſe is free and ind ff. rent to an action; azTtor x21, 
ſo as it may do or may not do. And freedom is two-fold. aggaigzay 


I of Contradiction, and 2 of Contrariety; the firſt is, when 


a cauſe may do ot not do; and ſo every voluntary cauſes 


fimply free. But liberty of contrariery is again. 1 Natural, 
ot 2 Moral. Natural when contrary natural effeets pros 


ceed, as a Phyſician may uſe medicines, cooling or hear- 


g. Moral is, when men may effect things good or evil 
r en . Ron K RF 15d 

2 A voluntary cauſe doth by certaif moderation; and, at 
his plealure,can ſuſpend the acriory though occaſion be pil 
ven of doing. So God gives not ih „ei 
nayes puniſh eth, bur deterrerh, &c. at his pleaſure. . 
4A. E. 3 


Again, 


\ 


F 


i 


* 


= ir, un fiche. 
N Meerly. 
he + Again a —— — is free OY 


1 tet a ſores; 
" Meecly free, which ach {ull appetite willeth and N 
ceth * n a0 
And it is called, art i 704 *, & Nh. 
After a ſort free, which ers produceth the effect, 
put with an heavicand forrowfull 2 petite. As in a tempeſt, 
2 — caſts his goods into che Sea to eſcape Ship- 
"VTAc 


rranſmut ative. 
Moreover, the efficient cauſc is cichers 
Emanative. ', *' 

Tranſmutat ive, which doth with ſome notable change or 
mt ln: as when fice worketh on water and heateth it, xc. 

Emanative, when the effe&s flow without any natable 
change: as, from-the ſoul flow forth the powers of ſenſe, 
underſtanding, ſpeaking, &c. From the Sun comes light, 
andyerio the ſoul or Sun is no change. 
1 We have ſeen, of the 1 force or manner of cffccring ; 
now follow the diviſſons of 2 the orders of eff. cring, 


Eſſentially, 
The e ffic ient cant? is  ubordiarseuber 4 


Contingently, # 
Effearially, whe the inferiour doth of it ſelf, and ne- 
ceſſarily depends on che ſuperiour in effecting 3 as in Gene- 
trat on, a man depends on the Sun. 
The Canons hereof be three, 
F 1 In cauſes of themſelves ſubordinate, there is not grant. 
ed a proceeding to infinite; for ſubordinat ion profuppoſerh 
order, and order teſiſteth infoiccrieder 
£ 2, Of cauſes ſubordinate, the infetiour in cauling, bangs 
* on che ſuperiour,. 
4 3 In cauſcs eſſentially ſubordinate, that which is cauſe 
of a cauſe, is tho cauſe of the thing cauſed. This is true ons | | 
Iy in cauſes — 2 but falſe in contingent» 


ly lyborgi af fin, though he 
be the cauſe —— (jr which —.— — will js nat, 
| * 9 as it ic will, the can 7 {fn (tor then is hauld 


ic ature of che horſe 
Mine A e 442 TE 


N. ot. on am); „ exc 


es! 2 7 


* 


C 
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The Art of Log ck. 
CFiſt, « 
Cauſes ſubordinate be either | cad 
5 Second. b 4 
Firſt is chat which hath the kigheſt place in the Order f 
cauling 3 and ir is either, 1 fimply firſt » or 2 after a 


| I Abſolutely firftis, which in no reſpe& is ſecond ; as 

onely God. 

ö 2 After a ſort firſt, is that which is firſt in a certain kind 
onely : as in the moving of living Creatures, the ſo. l is the 
firſt cauſe whereon all other cauſes and effect; in ſuch crea. 
rures — 5 

The ſecond cauſe, is that which hangeth on the fiſt, ei- 

; ther Mediate or Immediate. 

5 Me diate, when others do come between it and the laſt 

e effect: It is called, #7/0p x7! ] cauſe in power, for 

, putting it, the laſt effect is not yer, bur onely may be. 

| „Fart off. 

And this mediate eauſe is eher | 

Or neer, 

Far off, when many come between it and the laſt cff-R : 
as the motion of Heaven is a cauſe far off of mans walking, 
c. For many other cauſes come between. 

This perrains not to the firſt cauſe, God; for he in t for 

2 from every one, Acts. 7. 17. but he walks immediitely with 

every created Agent. 

| Neer is, when ene only comes between it and the effect: 
as the lifting up of vapours unto the clouds, is a ncer cauſe 
of rain; for one only comes between, even the reſolurion — 

h of the cloud. . | 

Immediate cauſe is, which producetk the effect by im- 
mediate and next force, called 4utmy atTion, * 


The Canons hereof be five. TY 
Firſt, The next cauſe preſuppoſeth all the cauſes farther off. | 
2 The next cauſe being granted, needs muſt the efteR 
be granted or takea away, when it is taken away. For the 
next cauſe is the cauſe in AR, and therefore cannot want 
an effet, any more then a father can want a childe. So then 
they greatly erre, which ſtrive, that the eſſent: all Proprie- 
ties may be taken away, che forms of the ſubje cts remain 
ing ſafe where the form of the ſubj<R is the next 
FO” E 4 cauſe 


— 


— 


Kb 


| * The eArt of Logick. 
cauſe of all thoſe properties that are in the ſubject. 
3 One effect hath but one next cauſe, though it may 
have many effects. | IP | 
4 By the next cauſe, Accidents, are diſtinaly and per⸗ 
fe&ly known. 5 8 
The next cauſe is enquircd, boch by ſenſe and obſerva · 
tion, and by the Examen of Logick: theſe two Inſtruments 
God hath given men to ade out the next cauſes, 
chiefly of Naturall effects. . 


The next cauſe, is either f 
: LOurward, 

Inward, which is eſſentiall ro the ſubject unto whom ir 
produccrh the effect. So forms are always next cauſes of 
many faculries in ſubjects, as a reaſonable ſoul is the next 
caule of laughing, ſpeaking, &c. 

Outward, which is withour the Eſſence of that ſubjeR, to 
whom ir produceth the effect; ſo the next cauſe of laugh - 
ter, is a moving of the heart and midrifPby ſome ridiculous 
object known z and this is called outward, becauſe it is nei- 
ther the form, nor matter, though it be in man, 

Contingently ſubordinate cauſes, are when the Inferjour 
hangsnor on the ſuperiour of irs ſelf, and its own Nature, 
As man depends on the Sun, and the picture depends on 
man; bur becauſe this picture depends not on him as a 
man or natural! thing, but as he is an Axt iſicer onely, there- 
fore the picture is ſubordinate to the Sun contingent ly; So is 
it for mans will and ſin; for though fin hang on the will, yet 
becauſe it bangs not on ir * to the preferment of 
nature, and as it is will, but as it is corrupted, therefore are 
they ſubordinate contingently, | 

Hicherto of a cauſo by irs ſelf; now folfoweth a cauſe” by 
accident, which is either in 1 Naturall, or 2 Volunrory 
Agents, 

iſt, the Naturall Agent ;Tharis called a cauſe by acci - 
dent, which brings not forth the effect of its own Nature, 
but by ſomething that happens to it; as an Apue cauſeth 
n of irs ſelf, bat by accident; for of it ſelf che 


cauſe is the will, bridling the appetite, So knowledge puf- 
feth up; The Law cauſcth wratb, for it lighi«ch en them 


2 In 


| that cannot keepit. 


of T he. Art of Logick. 57 
2 In voluntary agency , tayſe by accident is , which 
brings forth an fe e ſides . and FN e ox b 
Nea 7 25 a man cutting wood his Ax-bead flies off nd 
kills his neighbour unawares. Thus Fudas, Pilatt, and the 
Fews were cauſes,, by accident of Chrifts Paſſion and mans 
— ee. for che y never purpoſed, nor thought of ſuch 
= . 

Hither belongs Fortune, which ſometime is taken large - 
ly for any chance : as when a glaſſe fallech, and by fortune 
is not broken: ſometinie ſtrictiy taken, Fortune is the cauſe 
voluntary by accident, of thar effect which one knew nor, 
meant not, nor hoped for: as a man digging or plowing the 
ground, findes a bag of gold. Thus many things amongſt 
men may be ſaid tobe done by fortune or luck, not in te- 
ſpect of God the firſt Cauſe / but in reſpe of ſecondary 


cauſes, 


1 The Canons of cauſes by Accident, as well Natur al 
; as Voluntary, be four, 


One end of the ſame thing may be a cauſe, both by 
accident and by its ſelf, in a diverſe reſpect: as the Go- 
ſpel by its ſelf is the cauſe of Converſiou, by accident the 
cauſe of hardening. 

2 Every effect of a cauſe by accident , is reduced to 2 
eauſe by its ſelf, And thus all chances of Fortune, are to be 
reduced unto God. | 

3 Things that be done by chance or fortune, be rare, bue 
ef cauſcs by themſelves many and often. 

4 Caules by accident are inſinite and inordinate[ c bes 
VdT. Some make ir a kinde of cauſe , Sire qua von, 
au F 2x ard. But ĩt needs not; for ſuch cauſes may be 
reſerred to inſtruments, or ſome other before. 


The marter next fol- ¶ Proper ly L | 
loweth, which 4 fo called. 2 Matter, 


is cither Ulmproperly) Can. 
T4 (Principal, a 
Firſt, properly ſo called, iss , 
Pw - (Lille principal, b 
Principal, which is onely mauer, and in no reſpect com- 
pounded. | NON | ( Loon þ | 
| Second, | 


#3 
Sic 4 —_ 


4 


- hs 


— 
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3 The Art of Logick. 
Second, which ſo is matter, as it is alſo a materiall cami 
pound. As a mans bedy is the matter of a man, though ic 
be alftompounded of Ele ments. | 


The Canens hereof be two. 

Firſt,every ſecond matter depends on the firſt, viz. in a 
© certain Ocder of Nature. 1 

2 Every ſecond matter is neceſſarily determined in a cer- 
tain quantity to one onely and certain form: So the matter 
of a man is onely determined to a reaſonable ſoul, and can- 
not receive any unreaſonable, and ſo in all other crearuresz 
thar yain is the Mereu·¶Mx wn; or tranſamination of Pytha- | 
goras, the Fews, &c. Hereby is confirmed the doctrine of 
the Reſurre&ion, when every one ſhal receive the ſame bo= 
dy and foul. 

The ſecond matter ꝙ Far off. 
is either Neer. 


Far off, which makes a compound, others coming bes 
tween, So an humane body is the next matter of a 
man, EE 
Leſſe principall is thar,whereof it being changed and not 
remeining, a thing is made; Called therefore matter, paſ- 
ſiag away, whereas che other is permanent: ſo ſeed is the 
matter paſſing away of living Creatures; for ir 3 
-and as it were periſhed before the conſtitution of the body, 


Far off, when things are made of it 
And it is caber from far. | 
Neer, whereof a thing is next made. 
As of meat and drink a man is engendred afar off, for 
of it is blood, & of blood ſeed, bur ſeed is the next matter. 
Matter improperly ſo cal led, is in a ſimilitude, and by Ana- 
logy or proportion called matter. 


The Canons hereof be rkree. 


1 That which Aitizens work on in their Art, and are 
occupied about, is called matter. As the matter of the 
Goldſmith, 92 and ſilver : The matter of Idols, is fil- , 
ver, gold, w 5 q 2 1 * 2 '-» 


- | 2 The * 
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The Art of Logick, . 
2 The Naton of matter is allo often given to Acei- 
dents: ſo thiec Propefirions ate called the matter of a ſyl- 
logiſm. The two Tables the matter of Gods Law. 

3 The name of Matter isalſs given to a ſubject where- 
in the accident is; and the Object about which the Action 
ot a ching is buſied. N 


The form an ſwereth to the matter, g Properly, w 
and is ſo called : Improperly... x 


Form, 282 ſo called, is g cauſe that with the Matter 
eonſtltuteth a ſubſtantial compound or body i it is ealled 


WRAY (4 and , The votes And the ſubſtantial Form. 


The General Rules hereof be ſeven. 


x Every form properly called is a ſubſtance. 

2 The form is the chiefeſt part of the eſſential compound, 
whereby ir is conſtituted, and eſſential ly diſtinguiſhed from 
all others: Every thing is named not of the matter, bur ot 
the tom: hereupon the form is called Act; for the Ante- 
cedent matter is not in eſſe, but in-powergill the form come; 
and this the Greek name eyreaiyq4 meaneth. 

3 Unto the Form are due properly the operations of Eve- 
ry compounded thing, The for being pur, three rhings 
are put : I the being of a thing, 2 the diſtinction of it. 
3 che operation; and he that grants the form, grants the 

conſequences of ir, thar is, the proper operations, 

4 The Farm in a diverſe reſpect, aſſumes the relation 
of the e ffielent cauſe and end; Of the efficient in reſpe& 
of the powers that flow from it, and operations in which 
the powers ceaſe; and of the end, in reſpe& of the beget- 


ter and diſpoſer, who intends nothing but the conſequences 


of the Form. | 

Every Form is more perfect than the matter, and ac- 
cording to Natures ſcope, before it: wherefore the form is 
called ſpecies, & be. | 
s The Form by it ſelf comes not into the ſenſes; be- 
cauſe it is not endued with qualities, which are the Object 
of ſenſes: therefore man who bee ins to underſtand by 
ſenſe, is very ignorant of forms, and their names; by rea 
whercot our knowledge is like the ſhadoy in the Sun. * 
oe 7 The 


: * 


7 : 4 4 
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3 Form. 
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7 The Form is not varied by degrees,nor ſacreaſeth it by | 


its ſelf, though the whole compound be varied in quantity. 
For the Form conſiſts ia indiviſibility; it is like a number, 
which if one adde to, or take from ir, it continueth not tha 
ſame it was before.. | 


: 
Form is either 
| Second. 


Firſt Form is, which in Order goes before all other: 
in Order I ſay, net of intention, but of generation: This 
alſo is called the firſt beginning active, and the common 
form of all bodies and Nature. a 


Second Form is that which follows the firſt ; called alſo * 


the inferiour and the particular Form, as Nature is called 
the Univerſal Form. 


The Canons hereof be two. 


Firff, The ſecond Form is not united to the Matter, un- 


leſſe the matter be rightly diſpoſed and prepared. 
Secondly,A certain and ſpecifical Form, is determined to 
a ctrrain matter, ſo as it cannot be communicated with an- 
other, nor go our of one unto another, nor be together in 
two dis joyned Matters. Mens ſouls cannot go into che bo- 
dies of „&c. | | 
Form, improperly ſo called is either Natural or Artificial, 
of which we bave ſpoken in the Predicament of quality. 


dcs dg. In a moſt generall fignification, Privation ſometime is eal- 


3 Ariſt. 2. 


led a form: ſo every relation in Philoſophy is called form 


Phyſ. cap. and formal; as rhe formal thing of a Syllogiſm, is, the or- 


End. 


N » 


* 


By it ſelf. 14 
 Endbeichery | 


der of knitting the three Propoſitions, which are the Mate- 


rial, What formal difference is, ſhall be ſhewed after in 
diſtinction. 

The End is, that unto which the Efficient is ordained. 
t xc 33 738 ivexc or vd iyeg yen. End is diverſly ta- 


ken, as for the laſt or utmoſt of any thing; here tly 
we treat of the End of intention, called ale the > vi 


* 


By Accident, Þ 


r «a. * 


1 Free 


The Arr ef Logik. 
An end by ir ſelf, is that whereunto the efficient and 
means of their own Nature arc ordered; 


Primarily, 4 


Secondarily. b 


And it is either ſo called 


Primarily, which the E fficient intendeth ro atta in [cal- 
led Finis, Z, i. e. cus. 


ume General Rules ereof be ſix, 

1 The End moyerh the e fficlent to do; therefore is it 
called the cauſe of cauſes;for Matter without Fotm is rude. 
Form, if there want the preparing and e fficient cauſe, is not 
brought into the matter; but the efficient worketh not, if 
it be not moved with deſire; ſo withoutthe end, no cauſe 
is cauſed. 7 

2 The end by ir ſelf and in irs own Nature, is only good 
and of good, 80 an End and Geod are convertible; for 
the end is that which we moſt would: what we moſt would, 
is moſt to be defired, and deſire naturally is alwayes order- 
ed to goed. All vice wanterh beth efficient and end. 

3 Whatſoe ver hath an efficient cauſe, hath alſo an end. 
4 The end is both cauſe and effect, in a diverſe reſpect; 
ſo the celebrating of Gods Name, is mans action and 
dye, and yet is alſo the end of man. | 

Ihe end, as it is an end, is aſſo before and better than 
the means: befere it, not in order of production, but of 
perfection and intention: So Juſtification is before Faith, 
though alſo it be getren by Faith. I ſay alſo (as it is an end) 
for otherwiſe as touching the abſolute eſſence, the means 
may be as perfe&, or more. Chriſts incarnation and offices 
bat _ perfection than mans Redemption, abſolure- 

y contider | 
6' The end and the efficient are cauſes each of other: the 
end cauſech the i fficient, as roaching cauſaliry,nor as rouch- 
ing being, and not cauſality. Walking before meat is the efis 
ficient cauſe of health, and health is che end or finall cauſe 


of ſuch walking. | | 
| { Principal. x | 
| The end veitherd * ; *, 
| Leſeyrincipak'® „ 


* I Princi+ 


is We | 
* 1. Pringipal, N 
nature, and rg intent af the efficient: as the principal 
end of the Lords Supper is the confirmation of Faith, and 
ſealing up of Spiritual benefics, with a ann remem- 
berance of Chrifts aun. 


A mean between, 4 
Laſt of all. þ 
Amean between, is, which tendeth * As the 


dle end of a Souldier, is to fight: valiantly; but 
— a further end, to get the viory, 


Audi it is eber 


Work. 


And; it is _ 
Ending of the week... 


' The dock {6300 is a certain ching b forth by Na- 
ture, or by the 8 fo, che houſe is the end and work 
in ing of rhe work &spyaics is the 5 

ule ee "Asdwelling is che coding of 


I end is wbereunto all the reſt art ordered, cal led 
Fabry 2 Ness and Crommdreler Thaas,5he firſt rope and 
Chief intention, WW: e 2 * ©4245 

> * us hereof are eren. 
2 ide end, Tre laſt in ene v fick in in- 


po 2 "The ul end u necelfajil and ch ad. and chick 

1 moying or to be de ſired, Thaas der ny rl dia Txar 
1. Galen. 

3 la the laſt endzboth appetite and operation of the ef- 
oo is terminate. 

Wade all che means, love lineſſe,; and mea- 

828 ee ers the Goſpel are jay | becauſe. 


is etetn 157 5 1] 
5 elyſche J. Berg kertektech boch deer and deeds 3 
E ere we muſt 


ome Bred know dart if we 1 88 
and uſe the middle end aright; which is it iſh Do- 
Qrine of perfection of \ — even bert — the 


a 3 de gc. ca. s. e 
* 6 The 


— 


'* The Ant of Toggek. 
6 The End being | pur,all means to the end are put: As, 
in Gods predeſtinat ion, whom God hath deſtinated to Life, 
he hath alſo to Faith in goed works... | 
7 be End entreth the manner of being, and ſupplyerh 
places of Form, viz. in thoſe things whole eſſentiall per- 


te ction is in operation, | 
; : | Sim „ 
The laſt end, is laſt 4 PY 
LAfrer a ſort. 


Simply laſt, which in reſpeR of all things whatſoever is 
the laſt : and this is alwaics the end, and never a mean to 
the end; ſo xhe ſeeing and celebrating of Cod is the laſt 
and utmoſt end wherein mans unde; ſtanding, will, and de- 
ſires, ſnall reſt; Prov. d. 

After a ſort laſt which in order of ſome things is the laſt: 
thus the laſt end of War is Victory and Peace; the laſt 
K - of Logick, is the direction of the minde in know- 
- The lefle principal end, is, wherero things are leſſe princi- 3 
* 'N pally ordered, vi not of the nature of the thing, bat cht oy 
appointment of the Agent: So the principall End of the 
4 | Lords Supper, is, a fairhfull and thankfull remembrance of 
4 Chriſts death; but the lefle principall Ends be many, as ex- 

 } exerciſe of Repenrance , diſtinction of the Church from 
2 | other Companies, &c. 


« | | The Canons hereof be two. 

* Leſſe principall Ends are not taken away by the princt- 
| 2 One thing may have many leſſe principall Ends; and 

* | . — ate, or — | k 


I ſqde End ſecondarily ſo called, is that whererothe End b 
7 primary fo called js intended, called Finis 6 cui. 


: f | | Impei fection. 
nd, And it is eicher of 
PerfeQion. 


Of Im Rica 3 hoſe uſe and need the thing is 
perfeRion is, to whole uſe anc — 


. 


& * 
AiTi@T3y, 


I rſſe&, : 


1 


FR Art of Logicks © 

intended: Io n tai to whom of health is the ſick man: 
is fo rhe bf the Lords Sypper, ; is fathfull people. So Re- 
probates are not the e nu cni of Thrills paſſion; iu the end 
cxi by leſtination of the eficienr and of irs nature, ought to 
be capable ot che end ruñus, but Reprobates are not inten- 
ded by chriſ, nor are capable in applying of it, and chere- 
fore are removed by Chr; „John. 17.7. 

Of Perfection the End pu; is, of whom the efficient re- 
ce veth perfection; called alſo the end of aſſimilationʒ thus 
God is the End to when of all our actions, as the perfecter 
of them. 

i End by Accident, is, umo which che means are or- 
dained by 4ccidenr, and not of their Nature, So the End 
of fih'fs be manifeſtation of Gods Juſtice: the End of Here= 
reits ind Atheiſm, is the illuſtration of ths truch: 

Ends are indeterminate and confuſc, 


Of the Cauſed. 


8 the Cauſe, and is The Formed.” 


The eſlect. 
The Geldes t hat which 8 05 Mattered. 
„aa zd n 1 © The deſtinate. 


- The, A Ache Wenge on the Efficient »- 


The Canons hereof are lifes. hath 
Firſt, No effect, exceeds the vertue of. its cauſe: Sd the 
Sun though ithath not formafly che” Heat which it —— 


yer ic har eminently, chat is, ſom 
Lellene Wen dar ee ur Wee e ch y th ere 


fare do tho 3 and ; Prieſts giyc.unts Accidęgts ahe power of 


i 3 fin 


making i ſubſtance; for they ſay in che phe accideqrs 
Nan: Wine u che cup do anger 1 vater Ita anocher 1255 
2 * is the San, k ch is xhe cauſed; This is meant T 
cauſes by themſelves, not of cauſes by accidents; therefore 
it followerh nor, to ſay, This Ship-wright is As ood man, 


therefore he makes Ship ; for he ae Ship, not 
as 6 heb 15 a man or vor ofa al e is a W or x Audzen. 
' 413935 , Y 2}: 


S800 


t 
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2 li is meant in cauſes natural, and thoſe chiefly patti- 
cular ; fo it followerh nor, ro ſay the effects of the are 
hot, therefore the Sufi is hot; for the Sun is a univerſal 
thing, and not a particular in cauſing. 3 It is meant of cau- 
ſcs doing voluntarily, if they would produce an effect con- 
formably: as a good Ship-wrighr makes a good Ship if he 
will, 4 It is meant upon condition and manner of the re- 
cciver, not of the thing recelved; ſo the Argument follows 
not from the chief perfection of God to the chief perfection 
of the gifts in the Creatures; for God works voluntarily, 
and according to the meaſure of the receiver, and when we 
ſpeak here of goodneſſe, it is not meant moral goedneſſe, 
bur the Natural and Artificial faculty and force of cauſing, . 
and by this many Canons ot effects are to be underſtood. 

3 Thar for wh'ch any thing is fo, is ir ſelf fo much 
more: e d 5 urdpyy is, , dro nano Urdexs 
This Canon harh three limitations, 1 The cauſe mull? be 
by it ſelf; for it follows not, This man is drunken with wine; 
therefore this wine is more drunken; becauſe wine maketh 
not a man drunken, but by the abuſe of ir, 2 It is re qui- 
red, that that affe tion, whereof the cauſe and effect is na- 
med ſuch , be in both. 3 That it receive more and 
leſſe. 


As the whole compound naturall body, is the cauſed of 
the matter. 


3 The Formed is, that which hangs on the form, As the 3 FH. 


ſaid natural informed body, 


4 The Deſtinare is, that whick is ordered unto the End; 4 Deſkzate 


t may alſo be called the Ended; for by the End it is deter- 
mincd ; ſo vocation, juſtification,ſanRification, are the De- 
ſtinates of Eternal Life; for they are ordered as means 
hereunto. | 

The Diſtinetians and SubdiviGons of theſe may be ga- 
thered from the diviſions of their cauſes going before; for 
among Relares, one is known by another. 


Of the Subject and the Accident. 1 


eh. 


A Subject is that whereuato an $ Abſolute. 4 
Accident ſucks vand is * E Limited. 6 * 


1 The Mattered is, that which hangs on the matter. 2 Mattered | 
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1 Abſolute is, chat wherero an Accident ſticketh abſo⸗ 
lutely, without any limitation of part: So Chriſts petſon is 
the abſolute ſubject of rhe Medintours office, and all things 
thereto pertaining; for to be Mediator agreeth to the whole 
petſon as ic, is the whole: So the whole man is the ſubje& 
of life and death; and it cannot rightly be ſaid the body 
dieth; for that which is compounded, is alſo diſſolved, and 
conſequently dies, ind that is the whole man. So alſo man 
is the abſolute ſubject of laughter; and an Animal is the ab- 
ſolute ſub ject of ſenſe, | 1 

1 Proper. * 

And it is cher 


Common, 


Proper, which is reciprocate wich his Accident, viz, 
ſo as it be determined to it alone, not langer nor ſtraighter: 
fo by man is che proper ſubjeR of laughter, and Animal of 
3 ä = | 
Common is, which is not reciprocare with his Accident, 
but may haye, or not have the accident, as a man is the 
ſubje& of white neſſe. | | 
, ALimited SubjeR is, that wherero an accident is given in 
patt, not abſolutelyzas a Black- moor is che limited ſubje& of 
white neſſe, being white bur in his teeth; ſo chriſt. is the ſub⸗ 
JeR of accidents limited xi 73, As when whole Chriſt is (aid 
to be every where, it is by limitation to his infigite Nature, 
or Godhead; ſo when he is ſaid robe born, die, gc. it is by 
limirarion to his finite nature or manhoed : rhis the Greeks 
note by the phraſe, xar 4x0 x) dM. 
An accident is, chat which ſticketh to the ſubjeR ; it is 

called 2lfo ad joynt. : 


The Canons hereof be three. 


1 An Accident by nature is later than his Subject. 
2 One Accident in'mimber cannot be in divers Subjects | 
in number, | 
3 One Accident in nuniber goes not from Subject te 
Subject. | oil \ 


Ag fccident is ciher$ lg 76 2 


Proper. m 


Again 


. * 


Ts 
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Again properis ſo g Abſolutely and primarily, 
Called cicher Later a ſort. : 


| Ablolurely ſo called, is recipracate wich the ſubjett of 
lome certain Species. ,on's 


The Canons hereof be three. 


Every proper floweth from the Eſſential beginninęs of 
his ſubjecr, as the power of laughter floweth from a tea - 
ſonaVle ſoul, | 

2 Every proper is determined to ſome certain Species in 
Nature. 8 wi +6 #* 7-46 6-1 

3 Every proper accident of one Species is communicable 
to,arorher that is really divers; every thing to the perfe- 
gion of it requixerth three things, knit, undivided, 1 Eſ⸗ 
ence, 2, Eflential properties, 3 Operations, wherefore a 
propricty cannot be communicated, unleſſe firſt the Eſſence 


al things be made comman and confounded, 


| Perfect. 
Abſolute proper ĩs either a | 
Umperfect. 


| perfect, is that which is not only alone and in all, but 
always and perpetually in it, as > oy my in reſpect of a na- 
tural body: the faculty of wit, will, ſpeech, e. in a man. 


The Canons hereof are three. 


r A ſub ject cannot without contradiction be conceived, 
under che denial of a perſect proper adjoynt: as I cannot 
conceive man without power of wit, &c, Bur it muſt imply 
contradiction, a man to be no man. * 

2 It is not poſſible for perfect Propers to be ſevered from 


their ſubjects, a moment of time; becauſe they come from 


the form of the ſubject, and the next cauſe being put, the 
effects are put; and contrary, he that takes away proprie- 
tics, takes away Nature. 3 F461 4 

3 Perfect Propers are firſt in Univerſals, as reaſon is in 
man generally; then it is in this vr that man, more ot 


lefſe, | EY 
F 4 Imper- 


* 
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" Imperfe& proper, is, that which is in a thing atone, 


and in all, but not alwayes ; asche acts of ſpeaking, laugh. 
ing, weeping, &c. are onely in a man, and in all men, bur 


aot-alwaycs. . v4 IC 


Proper after a ſort, which is called properonely by com- 
pariſon with another; as it is proper for a man robe two- 
tooted in reſpect of à four-footed beaſt, Fewneſle is proper 
to the EleR in reſpꝛct of the Reprobates. 

Common accident is, that which commonly and contin⸗ 
gently is in ſubjects chat be diverſe in ſpecie. i in 


. The Canons hereot are five, . 

1 A Common accident floweth not from the Eſſential 

degiuninęs of the ſubject. | 
It is ſuch as a ſubjecr may be conceived under the op- 

poſite thereof, without any implying of contradicrion 2 a 
man may be conceived pader the oppoſite of an Ague with- 
out implying contradiction, a man to be not a man. 

3 A common accident may be in two divers, ſpecifically 
diſtince 5 ſub jects. 

4 It is more and rather in ſingulars than univerſals; 
for they flow not from the eſſence, but from the exiſtence, 

5 Common accidents receive degrees; as one man is 
whiter than another, but one man is not more rifible than 


another. 
| Separable. 
A common accident is geber 
| Inſeparable. 


Separable, wh ieh may eaſily be ſeparated from the ſub- 
ject; as health from a man, ſleep, &. 

Inſeparable, which is not call 
jecr, though to be ſeparated nothing repugneth, as black⸗ 
neſſe is inſeparable in a raven. | | 


Of che Whole and the part. 


Now follow che inward terms, the Whole, and the Part. 


The Whole is chat which bach ꝙ by k ſelf. 4 
parts, and it is either T by accident. b | 
8 Whole 


ly ſeparated from che ſub- 
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Whale by it ſelf, is, which hath parrs properly and per- 
fe&ly ſo called. 
Univetſal.” 


And it is either} 
Co-ordinare, 


Univerſal whole, is a thing common and univerſal in re- 
- — of Particulars; as an Animal is the whole of man and 
ea 0 
Co- ordinate is, which is made of g Ordinary. a 
parts co-ordinate in act, and is T Extraordinary. b 


Ordinary, which harh ordinary g Eſſential. 
parts, and is Integral. 


Eſſential, vhich hath eſſential parts, as Matter and Form, 
called 73 (ulexey dmꝗνν, as a man in reſpect ot body 
and ſoul. | 

And ir is either, 1 Perfcaly, or » Imperfectly fo 
called, ! 

1 Perfectly called, is ſubſtantial, which is compounded 
of Matter and Form. 2 Improperly ſo called, as an Orar 
tion conſiſts of Letters, Syllables, Words, as the Mate rial; 
and the fignification as the Formal. A Common-weal of 
Magiſtrates and Subjects as the Material, and of their union 
by Laws to felicity as the Formal, 


a which conſiſts c Perfectly 
of Integrant parts, 3 
and is 


| Called, 
Impertealy 


perſectly, which conſiſts of ſubſtantial parts united. 


The ſame kind, Homogeneum. 
And is either of$ ; 
Of another kind, Heterogeneum. 


Of the ſame kind, which hath parts having the ſame 
name with the whole; as every part of water, wine, blood, 
&c. is called water, gre. : 

Of another kinde, which hach parts having a name di- 
verſe from the whole as a mans conſiſts of head, breaſt, 


delly, &c 
2 g F 3 Im- 


* 


% 
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Imperfe&ly called, is chax which conſiſts of parts im- 
perfect. a "2 718521 


Subſtanttal. 
And 53 
| Accidental, 


Subſtantial, which confiſts of the Aggregation of ſubſtan- 
tial parts, as a heap of corn of many grains, &c. 
Accidental, when an accident is as it were compouhded 
of other accidenrs'; Jo the Moral Law is the whole in re- 
ſpect of the ten Commandments ; mans converſion is the 
whole in reſpe& of marrtification and vivificxtion. 
Extraordinary whole, is, whoſe parts are united extrabr- 
dinarily ; ſuch a whole is the pcrſon of our Mediator Chriſt, 
which confiſts of Natures, as of parts; yet is neither a whole 
ellential nor integral, though it have g great Analogy with 
the Integral. | 
' The whole by accident, is which is whole improperly and 
plain accidentally : as the cauſed, which is divided by his 
cauſes ; rhe ſubje& which is divided by accidents, and the 
accident by the Subject; ſo heat is the whole in reſpeR of 
the Sun and free. Tok TIT 


Parts. 


A Part is that which is referred g By it ſelf, 4 
to the whole, and is either 255 accident. & 


By irs ſelf, which is referred to Subject. 
the hole by it ſelf; and is & Co- ordering. 


Subject is that which is ſubjected to the univerſal whole, 
ds a ſtraighter to a larger; ſo man and beaſt are the ſubje · 
ctive parts of Animal. | 
Co-ordering is, by whoſe co-ordination c Ordinary, 


ie whole is made ot compounded CExtraordinary. f 


_ The Canons hereof be hre. 
r Parts as they make their uhole, I alſo they deter- 


mine and meaſure it. 


| ® Party 
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2 Parts differ from their whole, though they be taken 
together: for, the whole is never the conſtituter, but the. 
conſtitured, and the parts are alwaycs conſtituters; and the 
ſame thing conſtitutes not ir ſelf; alſo the whale (as it is 
the whole) is one thing; parts, though taken together, are 
many. 

3 That which is of a part, (as it is a part). the ſame al- 
ſo is of the whole, viz, according to that part. Npge that 
ſome things are in the part as apart, that is, cannot be 
there, but inaſmuch, and as long as it cleaves to the whole. 
Again ſome things are in it, not as it is a part, but as ĩc 
hath a ſubſtance diverſe from the whole; and therefore 
thoſe may remain, though ſeparated from the whole: oſ this 
ſort attributes and accidents are not rightly given to the 
whole, but onely to the part ; as it is rightly ſaid, The eye 
is mixr of htimours,is round, &c. for ſuch is the eye, though. 
it be pluckt out of the body; but ir is not properly ſaid, the 
eye ſeeth, the ear heareth. &c. for thoſe agree to thoſe parts 
as they are parts and inſtruments of the whole, which if ir be 
extinQ, the eye ſerth not, nor the ear heareth.. Ihe like is 
in all other parts, in every eſſential and integral whole that 
is one by it ſelf; for in Aggregare totals, as a heap, &c. ir 
is otherwiſe ; for they are not indeed totals; this hath great 
uſe in the Doctrine of Chriſts Perſon, which is the whole 
conſiſting of rwo Natures; for rightly and really do agree 
to the whole perſon the attributes of either Nature; ſitly 
therefore it is ſaid, Chriſt is omnipotent, as touching his 
Divinity ; Chrift died for us touching his Humanity; and 
this is more aptly ſpoken thus than in the Abſtact. 

4 Note, whatſover is of the whole, is al ſo of the part. 
Here diſtinguiſh between the whole uni verſal. and che qyhale 
Eſſential & Iategral. For what ſoe ver is in an univerſal whole, 
as an Animal, th: ſame is in the parts of man and beaſt ; 
bur in other totals it is not ſo; for there, what the whole 
hath, cannot be properly given to the parts, becauſe ſuch 
parts receive not the definirion of their corals, as in the 
univerſal whole; it is not fitly- ſaid, the foul underſtands 
eth, thinketh pitieth, &c. but the man that hach the 
ſoul doch rhofe things; ſo whatſocver is ſpoken of whole 
Chriſt, or the perſan ot che Mediatour, is not properly ſpo- 


. 


ken of rhe Humane Nature, nor of the Divine, 
5 2 


4 Every 
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ſtruction of the whole, as the finger, toe, &c. 
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1 Every part in reſpect of his whole, is an imperfect 
ching; as the ſoul and body are things incompleat; but a 


man, compleat. 
l Eſſential. a 


And this part cher 
Integral. b 


Eflential, is, which is referred to g Perfectly 9 11, 
the Ellential whole. And is & lmperte&ly 3 


Perfectly, which isrcferred to an Eſſential whole, pei fe &ly 
ſo called; as ſoul and body ate perfectly Eſſential parts; 
for they make a petfect Eſſential whole. 

Imperfectly, which is referred to an Eſſential whole im- 

rfe ly lo called: ſo ſound and ſiguification, are the Eſ- 
fencial parts of Sp:ech, but impertectly called, the ſound 
as the Matter, the fipnitication as the Form, 

Integral, is, which is referred to an Integral whole. 


Perfectly 
And is all dene 
Imperfectly 


Perfectly, which is referred to an Integral whole, having 
quantity. 

And perfectly ſo Of the ſame, Homogenca, 

called. And 3 
it is either (Of another kind, Heterogene a. 

Of the ſame kind, which hath the ſame Name with the 
whole ; at every part of fleſh is called fleſh;of blood, blood; 
of gold, gold, &c. 

Of another kinde is, which hath a diverſe Name from 


the whole; as the parts of a man; head, hands, feet, &c. 


T Principal. 
And it is cher) 
Leſſe Princi 
1 Principal, without which the — 
man, the heart, the brain, c. 
3 Leſſe principal, which may be away wichout the de- 


Im- 


al. 
le cangor be: Asin 
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Imperfectly ſo called, is, which is referred to an Integral 
whole, imperfectly ſo called, named ese vbnroco Intel li- 
gible part;ſuch paits be the propoſitions in a Syllogiſmʒthe 
miniſtering of the Werd and Sacraments, are the paru of 
the Miniſtery. 1 

An Extraordinaty part, is, which is referred to an Extra- 
ordinary whole; as the two Natures in-Chriſts perſan,, 

A Part by accident, is that which is referred to an whole 
by accident: as ſubjects when they are divided by their 
accidents, and accidents by their ſubjects, cauſes by che 
effects, &c, | | 


Outward Terms. 


We have ſeen the ſimple terms inward, Now follows the 
outward term which is preferred unto ochers en. ſo 
as it conſtituteth them not inwardly; but, in deed and place, 
is diverſe and diſtinct from them. 5 

! Adherent, - 1 
The outward Term is alben 
| Concomitant, n 


| * uso Adjacent, 2 | 
Adherene is cher 4 * ES 
erTix:iuey, Object. b 


Adjacent, mggoxsiuWoy, again is ener) Circumſtance. 
Ad joynt. 3 

I Knit together, or Connex, is that which happeneth, 
and is done together with the thing: as with Chiiſts paſli- 
on the datkening of the Sun, the rendinꝑ of the veil, &c. 

2 Circumſtance is, which is about a thing, and to ir ad= 
Jacent, as place and time, named IE wegoxaiufiver ; ſo che 
circumſtances of Chriſts ſuffering, were the plate, Golgo- 
tha; the time, Tiberius reign; rhe day, hour, &c. S0 ſha= 
dow is the circumſtance of the bolly. „ 

3 een neer to a thing, 8s 
the Thorsy Crown, Reed, Purple Robe of Chriſt, c. 
1 8 About nhich a thing or operation of athing 


and 


5 b 
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ran 0015112” By IEA. e 
bend k either $ © + 
e By accident. f | 
By i ſelf, unte which a thing is ordered by its ſelf, and 
of its own Natute; fuck an Obje& of the Will, is Good, of 
the underſtanding, Truth, Kc. 


Tg Common, 
And it is eben | . 
Proper. 


Common, is about which many things together are bu- 
fied ; ſo the common ob ject of all the ſenſes is greatneſſe, 
figure, and motion; for rheſe are apprehended and judged 
of all che ſenſes in common. e 

Proper, is which is determined to one, as colour to ſeeing, 
found to hearing, &c. | 


Both ofthem again, 1 


c Primary, 
* Secondary. 

Primary, unto which a thing is firſt carried; as univer- 
{all things, 2d ua are the primary object of the un- 
— And God is of the Philoſopher (Ethic. 10.) 
acknowledged to be, xęgrisdy x; TEAGOTA TOY Ths FROeLas 
d yr. eee 

Secondary, unto which a thing is ſecondly carried; as 
things ſingul ar in reſpe& of the underſtanding and ching; 
univerſal in reſpect of ſenſſaaqe . 


23099954 12 Medlate. 
"Allo theobjeRiither) = . 
e ee e e 

Mediate, which is objsled by means of another * as ſen- 
ſibleſubſtances are ob jeevFrhe ſenſes by mEaris of the qua- 


lines; - » e [ g ; 
Immediate, which is obje&ed without” dy means; fo 
qualities are objects of the as eolout᷑ bf Feht, &c. 


An Objc& by accident s about which: a thing is duſied by 
aec ident; and t his is meant hoth in reſpect of the action, 
and of the object; ſo evil is the object of the will by = 
24 1 ent 


d 
5 
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dent; for about ir the will is buſied, not of its own Nature, 
as it is will, bur of vice and defect outwardly accident ; chus 
allo the underſtanding by accident is buſied about falſhood ; 
the preaching of the Goſpel about Reprobates. And of 
che object, Sarah Abrahams wife was ſenſible by her acct- 
dent, when the King faw her not as Abrahams wife, but asa 
fair woman, & c. 


Antecedent. 1 
Concomirant, is elbe 
Conſequent, 2 


Antecedent is, which goeth in order of time before a 
thing, ſo as it cannot be the cauſe. 


Neceſſ. * 
And it is aber In 
Contingent, 


Neceſſary which goeth before neceſſarily, either by nature 


or by will, as Childhood goes before Manhood, Spring time 


before Harveſt, Reſurrection before Eternal Liſe. 

Contingent, which goes before a thing conringently 3 48 
the redneſſe of the evening, in re ſpect of the next day's fair 
weather, the red lowring of the morning in refpect of rain 
at evening. Such antecedents may be called ſignes. RP 
1 Conſequent is, which followerh che ching, ſo as it is 
not the effect. And it is either Neceflary. 

* | 3c ontingent. 


Neceſſary, which needs muſt follow che anrecedent, s 
in the neceſſity of Gods decree, Chriſts ſufferin neceſſarily 
followed his laſt Supper, death followed his ſuffering, re- 
ſurrection his death and burial, &c. ; 

Contingent, which followeth contingently; ſo fair wea- 
cher contingently, or it may be followeth he white Moon, 
for ſomerime it doth not, &c. 5 


3 
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Of ſimple Terms ariſing from 
che firlt, 


Having ſeen the firſt ſingle Terms; next follow thoſe 
that ariſc, and are conceived by means of the fiſt, 


A Term ariſing from the g A Word. 1 
Erſt is either of CA Thing, 2 


Of a Word, 


g * The Term of & 4 Explication | 
| a Word is 3 85 a Word. 
either the © b Conjugation 


4 The Explication of a Word, is either 1 a Definition of 
a Name; ur 22 Diſtin&wn of a doubrfull word; or a 
3 clearing of a dark word. 
A Definition of a Name, is, which turnech up and 
unfoldeth the ſignifiea- (by a Word, AH. 
tion of a Word, an 
is either by Notation, xa d rπỹ]Ü. ) 


Definition by a word, is, which declareth the fignification 
of a word by ſore other that is more known, either by a 
Synonymy and Metal epſis, or by a contrary word: As when 
I fay a Condition is a Promiſe; Stibium is Antimony ; An- 
tic hriſt is he that is againſt Chriſt and for the De- 
vil, Vc, ” 


Etymologie. 


Definition by Notation or Etymologie, z, which declares 

the Word by the Original of it; and this not Grammati- 

cally, but Logically, for the meaning and explaning of a 

thing ; as Noble is G which by vertuc is noſcible, famous 
or well known, * 

e 
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2 | 
The Canons or Erymologie are three. 


1;;The Etymoloꝑie of all words is not to be ſought ; for 
many words arc primitive. 

2 In Etymologies we muſt not go on without End, but 
muſt Nay in ſame that is firſt ; as the Engliſh word, Mix, 
may come from the Latine Miſceo, and that from the Greek 
Me. And the Greek from the Hebrew FDD Maſach. 
And here we muſt reſt; for the Hebrew is the firſt rongue, 
and many words in it are primitive. 

3 Etymologies are taken from the end, effects, proprie- 
ties, object, and oppoſites of a thing; and are therefore from 
theſe to be derived, and theſe by thoſe to be declared; as a 
River come from the Latine Riuus, and boch of them from 
the Hebrew N Ravab, which ſignifieth to wet or moiſten, 
becauſe Rivers do moiſten the dry Land. world ſo called 
of ur old, becauſe the older it is, the War or worſe ic 
is, &c. 


Diſtintion 2, 


A DiſtinAion is, the freeing of a doubtſull word from the 
yaricty of hidden ſigniſications. | 


The Canons hereof are ſeven. 


The Diſtinctiou of a doubtful word muſt be firſt in all 
confiderarion of things. 

2 When one word or name is given to things of divers 
Orders and kinds, it is doubtful, and needetii diſtinction; 
as if one ſpeak of a Canker, it is ro be kriown whether it be 
of the Canker- worm, or the Canker- ſore, &c. 

3 When a word is given to any in a diverle reſpect, viz,” 
Abſolutely, and by relation, it is doubtful, and needeth di= 
ſtinQion: as Juſtification is taken either abſolutely,as it is in, 
the Juſtified perſon only, Rom. &. or relatively to our neighs 
bour, as he may acknowledge us to be juſtißed by rhe cffects 
of Faith. Jam. 2. un! > | a 

4 When a word meaneth ſometime more things, ſome- 
umts fewer, it is doubtfull: as Faith is ſometime large 
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ly uſed ; ſometime ſtrictly; ; ſo Church, Grace, Electi⸗ 
on, &c. 

5 When the oppoſite of 21 word is Joubetull,che word 
ir ſelf is doubtful; as Election to life hath oppoſite, Repro- 
bation: Election to an Office hath no oppoſite; therefore 
Election is a doubtfull vor. 1 

6 When a Primitive word is doubrfuil, the Derivat ive is 
ſo too; and if one of the conjugates be doubrfull, ſo is che 
ether.z as Faith is diverſſy taken ; therefore a faichtull man 
or infidel, is diyerſly to be taken. 

7 Diſtinction of a word, repugneth not the Nature and 
uſe of things, neither darkenerh i it, but clearerh the uhder- 
ſtanding ot the minde, viz. a good diſtinction; but evil di- 
ſtincrion doth dar ken and confoumd things. 


IIluſtration. 


$ The clearing or Illuſtration of a dark word; is the re⸗ 
ducing of it to perſpicuity. 


The Canons hcreof be four. 


t When a word is dark by barbaroufneſſe or Solceciſm, 
it is to be judged by Grammar Rules: as Tranſubſtantiurior! 
is a monſtrous word, and hath * as monſtrous opinions, 
fo Opus operatum, &s. 

2 When a word is dark * want of uſe, ler a more uſu- 
all and ſafe word be pur in place: -axthe Sacrament of the 
_ is an r word, not to be uſed for the Loxds 

Pper. 

3 When a ward 1 la get or r ftraighter than the thing 
meant thereby, let another word, if it may be had, be put 
in the room; as when the word Clergy is applied to the Mi- 
a_ oncly, which is ſaid to be common to all the Saints, 

W_.. 

4 When a word. is Ggurarivey 4 not for any need, b it for 

ſle ſake, put a proper word for it. 

The Conjugarien,ou{uy/ ec: or yoking cogecher. af words, 
is a depending of words yoked Tha Primitive. 

ene And is Derivative. * * 
r · 
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Primitive, on which another word hangs in deduction, 
Derivative, which hangs on che Primitive; as fairhfull 


on Faith. e 
Of a word vans 


And hey are 5. 


Of word only, when not ſo much the Natural Order of 
Ggnifying is looked on, an the forming of — ene from 
another. 

Ofthing, when there i is4 unien — 

ol Ggnification, and is 


Primary, which is in which the — — of be - 
nification and determination is:abſerved ; of Faith Kachel, 


and Juſtice uſt, &c. 
Secondary, In which there is a de rr of benifica- 
and not of termination alſo; as hen of vertue 


ching. — = 4 - — fi 


tion only, 
one is ſaid to be ſtudious, gracious, &c. 


The arifing rerm of a thin 


Of a thing, 
Reſolving. 
w irhout the word is 


* Conferring. 
Definition. 


Refalving is berg 
Diviſion. 


Of a Definition, 


La 


Definition, is the unfolding, or rural our of rhe defi- 
ned thing. ä 
1 Perfect. 


Andi it is abend ö 
2 inperfeet. . 


7 Perfecr' is the unfolding of the ching by eſſentiall 
terms, beaouds 557 This wes Yraerwuds. 


= The 


. 
= XX 


* 


Definition 


deus. 
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© >  - The Canons hertof be five. 


1 — deſmed thing of perfect definĩt ion muſt be by 
it ſelf, and directly in the pri dicamental order of things; 
ſo then there can be no porfeR definition of doubrtu;l 
things, of Fictions, or Privations, as ſin, &c» ef things con- 

2 Wharſverer is perfectly defined, is a Species. 

3 A Definition muſt be formed perſpicuous and deter- 
minate, viz. free from all ambiguity. Nn 

4 A Definition ſhould be reeprocall- and equall to the 
rhing defined. | | 

1 efſenrial · Definition muſt- conſiſt of things ſimply 
before mare known, and id indemonſtrable. Not regarding 
what we muſt know, or what this or that man is able to 
comprehend, bur abſolutely and ſimply what is firſt in na- 
— and more known according to the Eſſential Order of 
things. 


Definition hach two Notions and Conceits. 

1 The one of agreement or conveniencie, called the 
Genus. 

2 he other of diſtinction or diſference, calledthe Diffe- 
rence. . > 

The conceit of agreement, or Genus, both of Subſtances 


end Accidents, is found by bringing the defined thing into 


his ptedicamental Order, and by conferring wich his ſupe- 
riours, by the Canons of a true and next Genus, 


The Notion of Diſtin tion or ꝙ Of Subſtances, 
Difference, is either |} T Of Accidents, 


Tz In Subſtances, there is one onely and ſimple Difference 
—_— 405 may eaſily be known by the ſame predicamentai 
Table. | 


In Definition of Accidents; the Difference is taken from 
the Subject, the Fffigient, zhe Enq, and Object. 


The Canons of De ſiaing Accidents by every of 
che Orders are gine. 
x Proper Aceidents are defined by the Subject made 
equal, andthe nexr cfficient cauſe, 
2 Com- 
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2 Common Accidents: are defined by che mention of the 
efficient cauſe. / 

3 Quantity taken. in general,and compleatly,is defined 
by mention of the ſubje& and the efficient : as that ir is a 
bodies Accident, ariſing from the extenſion of the matter. 
Special quantities, as a line, &c. are not defined , becauſe 
they are things incompleat; neither is number. | 

4 Qualities patendiall naturall, are defined by the ſub- 
ject, the efficient cauſe,and act, unto which they are carried 
as to an end ; As, rifbility is the power of man to laugh; 
proceeding from a reaſonable ſou), | 

5 Habits are defined by the end & the object: as Logick is 
an Art direRing the operations of the mind about the know- 
ledge of things; L berality is a vertue of taking & beſtowing, 

6 Qualitics patible, are defined by the efficient cauſe, 
and the ſubject, it ihey be proper accidents; as colour is the 
quality of a mixt body, ariling from the tempering toge- 
ther of bright and dark. Smell is an affecting quality of a 
mixt body, arifing from the predominion of a diy thing ſa- 
vouring tempered with moiſt, 

7 Actions are defined by mention of the ſub ject, the ob- 
}<Q, the efficient and the end; as ſenſe is the knowledge of 
a ſenſible object, ariſing from the receiving ot ſenſible ſpe. 
cies , by a fit ſenſory inſtrument, to the conſervation and 
perfection of the living creature, Sight is a ſenſe about Co- 
Jour and light, arifing from the receiving of both by their 
ſpecies, unto the perfection of the living Creature, Adora⸗ 
tiou is an holy operation of a Faithfull man.arifing from the 
acknowledgement, and tiuſt of God Almighty, and ( in his 
Son) merciſull, by the holy Ghoſt ſtirred up, to the honour 
of God, and the faithfull mans ſalvation. 

8 A Paſſion is defined by the ſubject, and the efficient 
cauſe; as, anger is an affection atifing t; om hear of the blood, 
moved about the heart for ſome huit done. Sleep is a paſh- 
on ceaſing from operat ions in livin g creatures, ariſing from 
the Alimentary, nourithing and profitable humour, inibru⸗ 
ing the brain, and as it were congealing the paſſages of the 
Animal] Spirits. = 

Relations aredefined by the ſubject relate, correlate, 
foundation and term. 

Ihe ſubject rela e and correlate, is wherein the relation 
& of mutual part; ſome call ir the — z as rhe ſubje&, 
of 
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of marriage,is man and woman; hereupon the Relate and 
Correlate is the husband and wife. 

The Foundarion, is, from which the relation riſeth, or 
for which it is in the ſubjects: rhe foundation is 74110 refe- 
rendi, without which it would be nothing; it is anſwera- 
ble to the efficient cauſe, and is either nter or far off; as the 
next found ation of Marriage is the lawfull conſent of each 
Party ; the far Foundation, is Gods firſt inſtitution in Para- 

iſe, 

The term is as the end for which the relation is brought 
into the ſubjeR . it is the office and effect of the relation: 
ſo the term of Bapriſme is the ſeal and confirmation of the 
waſhing of fins by Chriſts blood]; ſo marriage is an order or 
union between husband and wife, eſtabliſned by mutuall con⸗ 
ſent for procteation of ſeed, and pleaſant ſocicty of life and 


Deſcription ꝭeguds vrodoics: | 

An Imperfect definition is the untolding of a thing by 

terms leſſe effentiall ; it is called g Principal. 
| Deſcriprion : and is either. Leſſe Principal. 

Principal, which unfoldeth the thirg by the Genus, and 
rhe Acc idents, or the proper effects; as a man is a living 
Creature that can laugh, go upright , made after Gods 
Image. | 

Leſſe Principal, is the unfolding of a thing by terms meer- 
ly contingent, or outward , without afligning the exa& 
Genus, called uroz2a41 #234]1x3, ſhewing not what, but 
what manner a thing, ir is. 

And it is either, 1 Of che part of the concrete, or, 2 of 
the part of the thing. Of cke part ot the concrete, when a 
thing by its nature capable of a perfect definition, is yet un- 
folded to us unperfectly, 

Of the part of the thing, when the thing it ſelf is not ca- 
pable of a perfect definition; as be all privatives, ineom- 
plcar, concrete, &c. 


The Canons hereof be two. 


1 Privations are. deſeribed by mention of the habits 
whoſe priv ations they are; as originall fin is an ataxie, or 
diſorder of the underſtanding, will and appetite, born wich 
us, and oppolite to Gods Image, : | 
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1 Concrete accidents are not unkitly deſcribed by pur- 
ting the ſubje& in the place of the genus: as a Miniſter of 
the word is a perſon lawfully called and ordained to the 
preacking of the word, and adminiſtrating of the Sacra- 
ments. A Magiſtrate is a publique perſon, ordained of 
God, to rule and defend the Subjects with Juſtice,Ptudence, 
and Fortitude, 


Boetius gathererh from the Greeks ten forms of . 
Deſcriptions 


I „ tu, when the name of a thing is unfolded, as 
Antic biiſt is he that is againſt Chriſt, Juſtification is a repu- 
ting for Juſt, 

2 x7! 4$009y,when a thing is declared by its difference; 
as hatred is that which durerh longer than wrath, 

3 xT us]ap229y, when a thing is ſaid to be that which it 
18 = to; as a man is a bubble; the Church is Noahs 
Ark.. 

4 Kd] dpaiezoy 7% wavTis, when a thing is declared by 
removing the contrary z as verrue is to flee vice; death is 
the privatic n of life. — 

5s x7! teigegem, by circumlocution ; as Paul was the 
Teacher of rhe Gentz'es. | 

6 ru, by Example; as a ſubſtance is, for exam= 
ples ſake, a man, a horſe, &c. | 

7 Kal LN Thnggvs Ms T8 uojuss, by want of the 
full of the ſame kinde, As an Enthymeme is that which 
wanteth one of the premiſles to be a Syllogiſm. 

8 Kd] {raivey, by praiſe ; as a hiſtory is the witneſſe of 
Times; the light of Truth, the life of memory, the mi- 
ſtreſſe of life, the ſhower of Antiquity ; alſo by diſpraiſe; as 
riches ate the enticements te evil, 

9 Ka] aranoylidy, when onething is ſaid to be ancthierz 
for mutual ſimilude: as a man is a little world; wine j# 
the ſoul of a Banquet. | 

10 Ke] iTvuoroylay, by Notation; as the World is that 
ghich waxeth worſe and old; 


G 3. Of 
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Of Diviſion. 


Diviſion is the reſolving of the 5 Perfect. 2 
whole into parts, and is & Iniperfect. b 


perfect, is the reſolving of che whole properly ſo called 
and perfect, into paits properly called. 


The Canons hereof are nine. 


= 


1 Thar which is rightly divided, muſt needs have parts; 

Therefore the =p is ill divided into Philoſophical;ſce- 
ing, it is not an whole thing, but ſimple and impartible, So 
Omniſciency into Ubiquity, &c. 

2 The divided and diviſion ſhould be wichour all doubr- 
fulneſs and darkneſs ; as works ſhould not be divided into 
oper at ion, & operantis ; nor Faith into Hiſtorical, Miracu- 
lous, and ſaving Faith; not blindneſſe into corporal and 
ſpiritual, nor liberty iuro civil and ſpiritual. 

3 The members dividing ſhould agree wich the whole ; 
ther:fore- Logick is not well divi led into Invention and 
1 ecing cheſe are actions, and Logick a qua- 

Icy. 


* The members dividing ſhod id be equal to the whole ; 
ſs ceremonies are ill divided into godly and ungodly; fer 
this contains nor the whole Nature of ceremonies, becauſe 
ſome are mean or indifferent. 

The members dividing ſhould be disjoyned one from 
another; ſo a body, is ill divided into head, eyes, belly, 
heart, &c. for the eyes are contained in that head, and the 
kearr in that body, &c. 

6 Diviſion ſhould be made into the next and immediate 
members: ſo a body js ill divided into man, beaſt, and 
tree; for many members that come between are leaped o- 
ver; for next · a body is, either ſimple or compound, 

7 Diviſion ſhould conſiſt of as few members or parts as 
the nature ot the whole that is to be divided will bear. 

8 A true diyiſion ſhould be made by thoſe things which 
are in the whole, and not by the things out ward and acci- 
genis to che hole; ſo quantity is ill divided into —— 
Matic 
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marical, Phyſical, and Logical ; for Diſciplines are acci- 
dentary, and outward to things; neither is a thing by and 
by diverſe, when it is diverſly conſidered by ſundry diſci- 
plines. 

9 A perfect diviſion is the beginning of underſtanding, 
and of conſtituting the method of things and diſciplines. 


A perfect diviſion e The whole Subordering. 
alſo is either of d The Co-ordered, 


Of the ſub- ordering is, which reſolveth the general into 
the (pecials that are ſubordercd or ſubjected thexeto, as to 
divide Animal into man and beaſt. 


The Canons hereof are two. 


1 The divided muff be a general; we muſt learn to diſ- 
cern the diverſe reſpects and conſiderations of things from 
the diviſions; as when the Church is diſtinguiſhed into 
viſible and inviſib le, it is not properly a div iſion, much leſs 
a diviſion of the general into ſpecials; for a Church is a 
loweſt ſpecial; but it is only a diverſe reſpe& and manner of 
conſidering the Church; like wiſe when a man is divided in- 
to inward and outward, 

2 The difference by whoſe means the general is divi- 
ded, ſhould be eſſential and proper, viz.nor tranſlated from 
one general to another. 

The diviſion of the co- ordered, is which reſolves the 
whole into parts co- ordered: ꝙ Eflential. 4 
and is either 2 Integral. b 


Eſsential, which reſolyes the eſsential whole into eſsen- 
tial parts, and is either 1 Fir, or 2 Secondarily ſo 
called. | 

1 Firſt, is when the Eſsential wholeproperly called is re. 
ſolved into matter vnd form: as a man intaſoul and body. 
And here, the true and next matter and form muſt be 
taken. | 20D 5 

Secondarily ſa called, is when an Eſsefitial whole impro- 
perly ſo called, is reſolved into his mate al and formal; as 
gn Oration into a ſound, or words written, and their g- 
-aifdurion, A Church into men called, &c, The union of 
me G 3 cheſe 
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theſe with chriſt, and one with another by faith and obedi - 
ence of the Faith; whereof theſe are the materiall of the 
Church, thoſe the formall. - 

Integral diviſion is which reſolyeth the whole into inte- 
gral parts; and ir is alſe either, 1 Fuſt primarily, 2 Se- 
condarily ſo called. 

I Primary, is which reſolverh into parts the entire whole 
properly called; as the Tabernacle was divided into the 
Court, the holy, and tho moſt holy. c 

This manner of partition ſhould be inſtituted in right 
order, deſcendi g from the more principall and greater 
parts unto ch: leſler. 

Secondarily called, is, which reſolveth into parts an en- 
tire whole jmproperly called, ſuch as accidents be; as a Syl- 
logiſm is rx into three Propolitions and Terms: the 
Law into two Tables, or ten Precepts. 

An imperfe ct diviſion is, when the whole is refolyed iato 
parts by accident; and it is either: 1 Of the ſubject into 
his accidents and circumſtances : or 2 Of accidents by 
their ſubjects, 3 Or of the effects by their efficient, or fi- 
nal cauſes : or 4 Ot cauſes by the effects: or 5 Ot things 
by their objects: as 1 Of men,ſome are tall, ſome low, ſome 
learned, ſome unlearned, ſome dw. ll in hot countries, ſome 
in cold. 2 Agues, ſome are in the ſpirits, ſome in the hu- 
mours, ſome in rhe ſolid parts. 3 The Scriptures, ſome 
were written by the Prophers, ſome by che Apoſtles, Gar- 
dens, ſome are for profit, ſome for pleaſure, 4 Gods word,, 
either tertiſieth the conſcience, as the Law;or comtorteth it, 
— Goſpel, 5 Love is either of God, or of our neigh- * 

our. | 


Of the ſelf-ame being. 


Hitherto of the axiſing term reſolv ing; now followeth 
the conferring, whereby thing with thing Is compared. 


Conſentany, 
Diſſentany. 


. © Panſeneany (or appeeing) is uhen the Lende, Kerr. 
: | THS 


Aud is cher 


* 


are 
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rns, or ſelt-ſame being of things is looked an, 


Inde ntity, is the unity and agreement F Ordinary, 4 
of things, and is Extraordinary, 5 
| Ordinary in ordinary things, F Greater. 4 
and is either T Leſſer, b 


Greater Identity of thera, which is are the ſame in ſome 
greater manner, and as it were abielutely. 


Formal, 
And is cicher 3 | 
Numerical, 


Formal, is of them which differ onely in evolution of de- 
finirion,otherwiſe are the ſame in all things. As a man and 
a reaſonable Animal, 

Numerical Identity, is the untity of one ſingular undivided 
thing, 
y And is either; 1 Primary. or 2 Secondary. 

1 Primary, which {imply and properly is one in Number; 
As Heaven, Pcter. 

2 Secondary; Which are one in Number by ſome out- 


ward con junction. As one Church under Chriſt the head; 


One heap of Corn, & c. 
Leſſer Identity, is of them which are one alter a ſorr, 


| Inward, 
And is 


? Outward. 


Inward, is of them which agree in ſome inward manner 
or Term. 3 
And is eicher, 1 Subordinate, or 2 Co-ordinate. 
I Subordinate ,zis of them which agree under the Predis 
dicamentall Order, g Con junctive, 
and is either T Dis j inctive. | 
Identity of Con junctiye ſubordination, is of them which 


in che Predicamentall order do ſtraight follow one another: 


As be all Generalls wich their ſubordinate ſpecials; Theſe 
really the ſame; 8s 1 an mimi ; for they 
91 
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are not two disjoyned things , but only ſubordinatet 


The Canons hereof are two. 


I They which are really the ſame, of them the Superi- 
our concurreth to the conſtitution and the definition ofthe 
feriour, g 
2= { hey which are really rhe ſame, fig ht not in any thing, 
Identity of digun&ive Subordinarion, is of them which 
ſo agree under the predicamentall Order, that they arenot- 
withſtanding dis joined one from another, as two diverſc 
things. 
Generall. 
And is either | 
} Or Specificall. 


| An, of them which agree in the Generall, oueyrn, 
As a man and and a beaſt agree in an Animal. 11 

Specifcall, which agree under one loweſt ſpeciall : fis 
Peter and Paul agree in humane Species, dos dñ. | 


2 Coordinate, is of them which agree 9 Cauſall. 
in Coordinate Terms, and is & Co-hzfive, 


1, .Canſall Identity, is of them which agree in tho cauſes. or 
cauſed : So in 1 cor. 1 2. the diſtinct giſts agree in one efhici- 
ent, God, . 8 v1 'v 4 1 
1 Cobzfive Identity, is either of the Subject, or of the Acci⸗ 

ent. 
Of the Subject, is of Accid ents which are in one Subject, 
— uren um 3 As the Propheticall, Prieſtly, and King- 
Office in Chriſt ; this may alſo he called the ſame really: 
fo the facuky to under ſtand, to will: &c. rt 
Accidentall Identity is of them that agree in Accidents; 
$$ Moor, and Rayen agree in blackneſſe- | 


Lak as (Primary, 
nd ic is either 
11 Vena 


Primary, is of them which agree in Primary and pibpetly 
eee eee 
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Parity, 
And it is e 


Similitude. 
Paricy,is the Identity of things hat agree in quantity: 4; 


when two men are of like ſtature, or having a like number 
of children, adds 


Of Similicude, 
Simil'rude is the 4greemenr of things in quality chiefly 3 
and then alſo in action, paſſion, and relation. 
| Abſolure. 


 UWarabolicall. 


And is either 


Abſolute, is the agreement of things in quality, Action; 
Paſſion, Ablolutely and ſimply. 

Paravolicall, is when the Accidents of things have a kind 

of mage among themſelves: 45 Chriſts Parables, Mat, 13. 


0 
* 


The Canons hereof are four. 


1 Parabolicall fimilirude is the moſt fit inſtrument for 
lain and popular kinde of Teaching: Seeing all our Do- 
in proceeds from known to unknown, we muſt needs learn 
ſo much the more eaſily, as that is eaſie from whence the be- 
tinnings of learning are taken, as, are in Parab les, ſenſible 
things. 
a vary like is alſo unlike, Simile non ef idem. | 
1 Similirude muſt nor be made between things too much 
diſſevered; 4s ſome have compared che ten Command- 
ments with the ten plagues of Egypr. 
4 AParable muſtbe firred to the Principall ſcope and 


intent of the Declarer, and not be ſtretcht beyond this ; At 


— — 
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| Simple. 
Similitude is fer 
8 Compound. 
Simple, which is between two Terms: As a ſubtile wit 
likened to fire, . 
Compound, whieh is between four: So a Magiſtrate is to 
the Commonwealth in War, as a Governour is to a Ship in a 
tempeſt. 
Secondary Aceidental Identity, is of them that agree in 
relations: Thus two parts are ſaid to be ſame, as two Maſt- 
ers, as two Sons, &c: 

Ourward Indentity, is when things agree in outward 
Terms, as in Time, 4 Obiects, Antecedents, Conſe- 
quents As Moſes and Balaars lived in one age, c. 

—— Identity is when things agree extraotdi- 
narily. 


* „ ——_ — mm r a 


Efſenriall, 
And it is either 
Hypoſtarical. 


.- 'Efſential, is in three perſons of the holy Trinity .waich 
communicate in one eſſence in number: Called 7evlerys 
zuoiac. 

Hypoſtatical, is when two compleat Natures are united 
in one Hypyſtaſis, or pet ſons, called ĩ ue VarogeTIEA, wheres 
of there is onely example in the perſon of eur Mediatour 

iſt, where the Divine and Humane Nature are ſaid to be 
che ſame in Hypoſtaſis: ſuch are called 5uavriae; as 
they chat agree in Eſſence, are called 5uwpyoroe. 


* | ' 
* 


Of Digin gion. 1 


FHHicherto of the ariſing Term Conſentany; Diſſeneany 
followeth, whereby rhe diverſity ofrhings is underſtaod, 


dh 3 ©Tik Andis her} 22 
2 95 & Oppoſition, 


The Art of Log ck. 
Diſtinction is the diverſiry of things without ſight. 


Primarily ſocalled. 


And ĩt is either 3 
Or Secondarily. 

Secondary is that which is only in conſideration and con- 
ecir of mind: As when we diſtnguiſh in mind he right 
fide of a Pillar from the lefr;fo in light, though it be a moſt 
ſimple quality, we diſtinguiſh the form of warming, and of 
drying. So in the attributes uf Gad from the-Effence, and 
one trom anocher; as when we diſtinguiſh between Gods un- 
derſtanding, Willing, Puniſhing, Pardoning, &c. Though 
in the Godhead there is properly no diſlinction indeed ; bur 
onely thus in reaſon. | 

Primarily called diſtinRion,is,which is in things imme di⸗ 
ately wirhour the mind. 


Ocdinary, 
F And bebe | 
| | Extraordinary, 


Ordinary is in ordinary things, as in the Creatures. 


| Formal. 4 
And N Real. b 
(Modal. c 
Formal, is of thoſe whereof one is taken in the definition 4 
of another; as between Genus and Species; Species and 
Singulars, &c. | 


The Canons hereof are two. 


I, They that are formally diſtinguiſht, are not as thing 
and thing, nor as two ſeparated things; as ſubſtance cannot 
be ſeparate from man, &. nen 

2 They that are formally diſtin&, do yet communicate 

in the ſame nature and properties, a 

Reall distinction, is of them chat are ar is ſevered aud @—þ 

rr 2 The 


_ 


The Art of Logick. 


The Canons are three. 


1 Things that really differ, may be ſevered one from an- 
other, as water from cold. 
2 They are never ſubord inate one to another. 


toceive oppoſitien — repugnancie; as, man 


Inward. 


{ Real diſtinction is either 
Outward. 


| ts is of them which differ in inward Terms. 


* - Subordinare, 
And 5 
Co- ordinate. 


Subordinare, is of them which differ 3 in ſubordinate or 
predicamental Terms. 


Genetical ) 
Andi is eicher . DiſinAie 
Individual 


Generical, is of them which differ; in ba general, Far off or 
neer : As, man and ye rtue; For one is a ance, and the 


—_—_—— 

| of them which coming of one general, are 
ſeparated dy eſſential differences, or put under ſundry ſpe- 
cials : Thus man and beaſt differ in ſpecies. Alſo Man, and 
Lion, Horſe, Nc. 

Individual, is a ſeparation of two or more fingulars, 
which- alorare ſaid to differ i number: As Per, Paul, 
James, cc. lie 
— wa diftin&ion, ,mhich is made by co-ordinate 


Terms? do! 
| Cauſal, 


And 1 | | 
Sub je&ive. ; | 
-- Tauſalis of chem which differ in cauſe far off or - nbertAs 
man 


d 


The Art of Logick. 
man and beaſt differ in form ; hing and weeping differ 
in the efficient and end, Reger un 


The Subject. 


The Accident. 


Diſtin tion of Sub ject, is when accidents differ in ſubject; 
as ſpeaking and bleating, laughing and neighing, &c. 
F Diſtinction of accidents, is of ſubje&s that differ in acci- 
ents, 


Sub jective, is either 61 


Primary. 
And is either 3 
Secondary. 


Primary, is of chem that differ in accidents primarily 
called, | 
And it is either, 1 Imparity, 2 Diſſimilitude. 

I Imparity is when things differ in greater or leſſer quan- 
tity; as love cxcels faith, 1 Cor. 13, The ſoul excels the 
body, &c. | 

2 Diſſimilirude is diſtinction of things after diverſe 
qualities, actions, paſſions, and the image of all cheſe. 

Secondary diſtinct:on of accidents, is of them that differ 
in relations: as when one is a father or a maſter, another not. 

Out ward real diſtinction, is when things are diſtinęuiſned 
by outward Terms, as by Objects, Time, Place, Antece- 
dents, Con ſequents, &c. 

Modal diſtinct ion, is when not the things ſo much as the 
manners of the things are diſtinct; eicher things by their 
manners, or manners by their things. 


Simple. 
And it is cihers 
Compararive. 


Simple, when manners of things are ſimply diſtinguiſhed : 
lo eſſence and exiſtence differ in a ſimple modal diſtinction. 
Comparative, is when the ſame thing or quality is diſtin- 
guiſhed by more and leſſe. As between hot and lukewarm. 
1 More and leſſe do never vary the ſpecies; ſo weak 
faith and ſtrong faith 3 Pay; a child and a man, do not difer 

in ſpeci, aun; Lamm 
2 Thing 


A 


| The Art of Logick. 

1 Things compared by more and leſſe, muſt not be A- 
quivocall: As the ſharpneſſe of voice, and of a ſword, may 
not be compared. 

3 Things compared by more or leſſe, muſt be of the fame 
ſpecies and nature; ſv iris not meet ro compare a Smiths 
bo to a Carpenters mallet;nor to ask; vhich was beſt learn- 
ed, of Galen (a 1 or of Bartolus (a Lawyer.) 

Exttaordinary diſtinction, is in things extraordinary. 

And it is either between God and the Creatures, or be- 
tween the eſſence and perſons of the Godhead, or of the 
perſons one from another: God differs from Creatures 
more than in generall, and agrees onely in Analogy; in the 
perſons there is diſtinction ſome wat like the Modall : For 
Fuſtin Martyr cals the perſons ius Undpteus. 


Ot Oppoſition. 


Now followeth Oppoſition,which is the Fighting roge- 
ther of two ſimple Terms, ſo as neither the one can agree 
with the other, nor both of them with the third, after one 
and the ſame manner. They agree not Tw ay, nor x71 
vd auT3, nor regs To a, not oy TH auTH Row 3 


The Canons of Oppoſition are two. 


1 Oppoſites ſo far forth as they are ſuch, are together. 

z One Oppolite helps the — of another in 
that that is an Oppoſite. d evayTia magna peo 
galyi ſai. uae 


Common, x 


Oppoſition is cher \ 
Special, b 


Common, is contradi&ion, which is the firſt oppoſition of 
a thing and not a thing. | 


| The Canons hereof are four, 


1 ContradiQion is of all Oppoſitions the firft, and ſo 
the meaſure of all the reſt: Cold and heat were not 71 
| | pores, . 


The Art of Logick. 
poſed;unlefle Cold were not Hear, and Heat not Cold. 
2 Contradict:on is of Oppoſitions the ſumpleſt. 
3 It wants fimply all mean: For between a thing and 
not a thing, there is no mean thing, i 
4 It is of all Oppoſitions the greateſt or ſtrongeſt, 


I Expreſt, 
Contradiction, wecherd - 
2 Implyed, 

I Expreſt, when the note of denyall is plainly put to one 
part: As a man, and not a man. 

2 Implicit, when the note of denyall being omitted, one 
part overthrows another: As an unbloody Sacrifice t For 
that which is not bloody, is not a Sacrifice: ſn the Catho- 
like Romane Church; Chriſts every where preſent Body; 
for if ic be every where, it not a body. 


Speciall Oppoſition, is which C Primary. 
is between ſpecial ex- 
treams; and is Secondary, 
Primaty,whoſ- parts are moſt ſtrongly oppoſed. 


1 Privative. 
1 Diſparat ion. 


3 Repugnancy. 
4 Coarrariery. 

I Privative Oppoſition, is the fighting berwixr habit and 
privation ; Habit is tt e preſence of a thing chat cleaverh 
ro ſome certain and fit Sub ject. Privation is the abſence of 
an habit in a Subſtance capable of the habit. 5ygyors dei 716 
Teo dmc or Imvoie, = 


And is either 


The Canons hereof are five. 
1 A prirative Oppoſition is neer akin to Contradictory. 
2 Privative Oppoſition admits a Meanz as, to the eyc, 
twilight is a Mean between light and dark ; Cod is neither 
moveable, nor immoveable, Privacively. ann 


3 Privative Oppoſitions have extreams of the ſame Ge- 
nus, the Habit directly, the Priyat ion indire&lyʒas fightand 
/ mae» 


* kbit 


The Art of Logick. | 3 

4 Habit and Priv ation are about the ſame Subject: As5 
becauſe an Animall encly bath ſight, therefore an Animall 
only is blind, not a ſtone, c. | 
5; Privative Oppoſition requires determination of a cer- 
rain time; nemher can privation be given ta a Subject but 
after the time that by irs nature and fitneſſe it might receive 
the habit; as none can be ſaid to be bald untill the tinie by 
Nature they ſhould have hair. | 


| | Naturall. 
Privation is either 
(Comming otherwiſe, 
Naturall, when chat is wanting which the Subjects ſnould 
Naturally have, whether it be Accident that is due to the 
Subject, or a part required to the conſtitution of the whole. 
c And it is again, either, Firſt totall, or Secondly after a 
ort. 
Torall privation, is from which there is granted no ordi⸗ 
nary regreſſe to the habit. 


The Canons bereof are three. 

4 Totall privat ion is properly of diſpoſitions, or powers 
one ly. 

2 Torall privation is beſide Nature 

3 From privation to habit no regreſſe is granted: As, he 
that is once quite blind, can never ſee more, viz, ordina- 
rily, ** 

Privation-afret a ſort, or in part, is when an ordinary, 
and eaſie regreſſe is granted from the privation to that habit, 

As darkneſſe of che night which at merning returns to light; 
ſo ſleep to awaking, ſickneſſe ro healch, &c. 

Privation adventitial, or coming otherwiſe, is of a thing 
ourwardly cleaving as poverty is the privation of riches, 
impriſonment of liberty, &c. 


2 Diſparation is an oppoſition of ſpecialls,ariling from 
the diviſion of one Generall by oppoſite differences ; as a 
man and a beaſt are diſparates, or diſſevered. 

| The Canons hereof are three. | 

1 Diſparates never agree to the Tame things as they are 

| Wi Ss 
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The Art of Logick. 
Diſparares; 'So, bread is the body of Chriſt, cannot be ook. 
en ſubſtantially, bur onely relatively, as bread hath relati- 
on to Chriſts body. 4 

2, Compleat Diſparates do not c6ncur as body and ſoul to 
make a man; ſo God and man concur to one bypoſtaticall 
thing in Chriſt, but nor eſſential], 

3. Repugnancy is oppolition either between one Diſpa- 
rate, and the property of another, or between two or moe 
propert es of Diſpatates, and alſo properties of contraries, 
and their ant ecedents and conſequencies: às to fein, and 
to be indeed a friend. to be elect, and to tall trom the grace 
of God; To be bread, and to be born of the Virgin : To be 
prudent, and not to be able to diſſemble anger; for this is 
Repugnant to prudency, 

4. Contrariety is an oppoſition between two qualities that 
drive out one another. | 


| By ir ſelf, 
N And it is either? 
By Accident, 


Contrariety by ics ſelf is of qualites by rhemſelves, and 
abſolurelyraken, 


- 


The Canons hereof be eight: 


I, Of contrariety, each part is poſitive, as hot, and cold. 
2. Of contraries, bot are under a certain general, neer 
or far; As white, and black are under the general of colour, 
3. Contraries are about the ſame ſubject, vix eicker the 


- gencrall or the ſpeciall; Bur not always about the ſame in 


number, or thoſe things which onely d ff.r in Accidents 2 
SO white and black arc in the ſame mixt body generally 
taken, bur nor in the ſame body in number As a Swan, and 
a Raven, &c. | 

4 If one ofthe conttaries be, the other alſo muſt needs be, 
or at leaſt have poſlibiliry to be: It in nature there be fire, 
there muſt alſo be water. 

Contrar ies cannot he in the ſame degree that excell; 
But may be in degrees that ate remiſs: So what is hot in ex- 
tremity, is not cold at all, l 

6. One contrary if it overcomes, corrupteth another, 

- . H 7. The 


* 


The An of Logick. 


7 The cemiſGon of one. contrary often comes to paſs by 
che weakning of the other. 

8 Contratics have contrary Cauſes, Effects, Properties, 
and next Subjects: So Vertue i of God, Vice of the Devil, 
Temyerance helps health, Intemperance hurts ir, Kc. 


Mediate. 
Contraries by themſelves, 
are eith er > Immed-ate* 


Mediare, which do admit a Mean, vi. of taking part 
with the extreams ; as hear and cold admit between, luke- 
warmnels 

Immediate, which do not admit a Mean: As Vertue and 

ice, 

Contrariety by accident, is wh'ch agreeth unto ** 
things for the q ſalities: as fire and water are contr ary, be- 
cauſe of heat and cold. 

The ſecondary oppoſition is hetwint the Relation and the 
Correlate. ä 


The Canons hereof be three 


1 Relative oppoſitign is. of all the weakeſt, 

> 2 Oppoſites relatively have no Mean, vis, which rakes 
. part of * extreams, as Father 2nd Son, 

3. Oppoſites relatively are both affiemative, 


And ti ys much of the ſimple Terms of the fiſt pare of 
Logick. 


o 
1 


* 
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A Generall Sum of the firſt Part of Logick. 


Diviſions. | 
If a werd with hes, — 
Th Canons. * 
* [ e manner how things are reee ved into the Reus. 
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He ſecond Part of Legick directeth a compoun⸗ 
ded conceir, which is done by Precepts con- 
cerning a Propoſition, 

A Propoſit ĩon is a ſentence whetein one ching 
is affirnied or denied of another. 


In general, and is called 

And it is conſi-) Formal. a 4 
dered either y In Special, and determi- 
nat ly called material, b b 


In Generall, when the diſpoſition of a ſ entence is looked 


of the things chemſel ves, 


on nakedly, and abſolutely, without any ſpecial condition 
H 3 And 


101 


4 4 
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e 


Conſlitu- 
tion. 


Material. 


| The Art of Logick. 


* a 


Primary, or ſimple, and Categori- 
| ſ cally perfect. c c 
And is again either 
Secondary, or Compound, and Hy- 
C parhetical, and Imperfect. d d 


Primary or Simple, is, which in one ſimple Compoſition 
propounde th any thing to be, or not to be, Of this we are 
ro conſider beth the 1 Conſtitution, and 2 Diviſion, and 
alſo the 3 AﬀeRions. 

The Conſtitution of a Propoſi tion is of the parts, and the 
diſpoſing of the parts, of which thoſe may be called the ma- 
terial, and this the Formal. 

The Parts are either the Signed, or the Signers, or Signs. 


The Aatecedent, or Subject. 
The parts Signed, or 
Abſolute, are The Conſequent, or Predicate, or 
Atti ibute. : 


The SubjeR or Antecedenr, is, of which any thing is pro · 
nounced, 

The Contĩequent or Predicate, is, that which is pronoun- 
ced of the Subject; As in this ſentence, True faith doth 
work by love: the firſt part, yue faith, is called the Subject, 
or Antecdent; the latter part, work by love, is called the 
Conſcquent, or 4ttribute, or Pred cation. 


The Canons of the Subject ai d Attribute are tuo. 


1 That is the true natural ſub jeg (or antecedent) in a Pro- 


poſit ion, xh ich without the propoſition, even in the Nature 


of things is ſubjected; And that is the true Natural attribute 
or conſequent, which in the very Nature of things is in an- 
other: and iſ in any Propeſition that be pur firſt, which is 
not firſt in Nature; or laſt, which is nor laſt in Nature: it is 
called a propoſition againſt Nature, and Inordinate, which 
muſt be marked and brought into order; as, It is not good 
for man tobe alone: Here good is not the true Antecedenr 
or Sub j: &, but the Lonedom of the man, of which it is ſaid + 
that Ks not good. , 


The Art of Logitk, 
2. The Conſequenr or Arrribure m diverſe from 
the Subject: For the ſame is not to be pronounced of the 
ſame;as a Sword is a Sword;no thoug li it be in other Terms 
as the Goſpel is glad tidings. Stibium is Ant inomy. 


parts of Signs be 


The Signing } Significative Categorematical. 
either 


Conſignificative, Syncaregorematical, 


A Significative Sign, is which repreſents to the mind 4 
certain Antecedent and Conſequent. 


1 A Noun, 
And it cre} 
A Verb. 


A Noun is a Gmple word, fignifying a certain and ab- 
ſolute thing withoug time, | 


f The Canons of a Noun are fix, 


I, ANaun is a ſimple werd, and never a whole ſen- 
tence. 

2. A Noun ſhould be inſtituted to ſigniſie ſome certain 
th ing, by inſtitution of God and man. 

3. A Noun ſhould be one in Unity of Significat ion, not 
cquivocal. ee 3 

4. A Noun ſhould be of finite Sign ĩficat ion. 


5. A Noun of the firſt or right caſe, is properly a Noun i. e. No- 


in Latine. ö 
6. A Noun by it ſelf figniſies not diſtin&ion tive 


minas 


of time. Caſe, 


A Verb is a ſimple word, ioferring wich the principal 
fgnificarion of Action or Paſſion, Diſlin& ion of time, 


The Canons herebf are four, 


I, Every VerFincludes in it fome Noun or Signification 
of a certain thing: As I ſpeak , Includes in ic Spe ech. ; 

2, A Verb beſide the conceic of ſotne certain ching, notes 
firneſs of avouching of ſome other. . 

3. A Verb primarily infers with ic à certain diſtin flĩon 
of the time preſent, H4 4, A 


* 


N | 4-A verb ot Indicative mood is of. all, moſt fir for 

Enuncĩative compoſition and diviſion.” _ > 
 AConlignificarive, Sign, is, which ſignifies no certain 
chm in the Propoſition 3 But che manner only of a thing; 
| As, all, none, ſome, &c. ; 

Formal, The Formal thing. in a Propofition, is A diſpoſing of the 
| Parts tò others: And ir iseither Signed or Signing. 

Signed, is, the Order, of the parts of the Propolicion ab- 
ſolute ly looked on in the mind, agreeing with the order of 
things without the mind. 

Sięninꝑ is, an outward note of this Diſpoſition & Order. 

And it is either Expreſt or Included in the Verb. 

Expreſt , when the antecedeut is put with the conſe- 
quent, by mean of the Verb Subſtantive [1s] as, Faith with- 
out works is dead, | | 

Included, is, when a Verb Conſequent, or Attribute, is 
immediately added to a Noun Antecedent or Subject, As 
for Peter runneth, underſtand, Peter i running. 


Divißon Thus have fheyn the eonſtitut ion of a Propoſition, 
from the Now fol loweth the Diviſion, taken partly from the Ma- 
* Material, terial, partly from che Formal. 


* 1 Finite. 1 
Ofthe Material, a Propoficion is ethers | 


Infinite. 


Finite, is, whick conſiſts of a finite Ante cedent and Con- 
ſequent. - | 
Infinite, which conſiſts of an Infinite Term: as, Faith ju- 
ſifieth, faiib is not without wor is, theſe Ke Finite. Bur, Pe- 
ter will do any thing rather than deny chriſt: This is an In- 
nite. aficmation, Man was able not to fin, and man was 
not able to ſin; the firſt is an Infinite affirmative, the later 
a Negative. . 4 . 2 

Both of theſe is either, 1 Univerſal. 2 Particular, or 
N wm. 
I A. Univerſal whole Sub ject or antecedent is univerſal, 


+ Be, | Definire. * 
. and neibetz 0 
Anf: C Indefine. þ _ 


4 i" — 


- The Art of Logick. . 
Definire, which hath rhe Sign' of Univerſaliry exprefly 
added to the Subject: As all, every one, aone, &c. 


1 
Diſtributive. c 


This Confignificative not all, is either 3 
Collective. d 


Diſtributive, when ic ſięn fies that the Conſe quent may 
be diſtributed into thoſe thirgs which are contained in the 
Antecedent. 
And it is again either diftriburive into Singulars of the 
Generals, or into Generals of the Singulars. 
D.ſtribut ive into Singulars of the Generals, is which ſig- 
nifieth that the Conſequent is diſtributed into every ſingu- 
lar thing contained in the antecedent. 


Reſtrained, or Limited. 
And it is again crhers 
Abſolure, 


Abſolure,when a thing to which the note of Univerſality 
is added, is abſolute ly diſtributed without reſtraint; As,every 
man is a living creature, | 

Limited, when there is a reſtraint included to be under- 
ſtood: As Pſalm 8, Thou haſt put all things under bis feet. Vet 
he himſe lf is reſtrained that pur all things under, 1 cor. 15. 
So, No man received his Teſtimony, meaning, no Repro- 
bate man, &c. 0 | 

Diftr.burive into Generals of the Singulars, is when the 
Conſcquenr is diſtributed not into every fingular thing, but 
into certain Orders and Eſtates of the Singulars; as, every 
beaſt was in Noahs Ark, that is, not every Singular or Parti- 
cular beaſd; Bur ſome ſingulars of all ſorts of Beaſts, Chriſt 
cured every diſeaſe, that is, every kinde of diſeaſe z God 
would all men to be ſaved, that is, all ſorts of men. 
Collective, is when the antecedent is ſo taken under 4 
numbering Collection, chat the Conſequent cannot he di- 
ſtributed into the Inſeriors: As, all the Apoſtles were twelve, 
all the Evangeliſts were four, all the Commandments ware 
ten; of this we cannot gather, Peter is an Apoſtle, therefore 


be is twelve. 
The 


E” b 
Ad ubpigog. 


be added a denyal Infinite. 


of Diſtindion. 


The Canons of an Univerſal Sign are theſe. 


A Note or Sign of Univerſality is not added to the Con. 
ſequent: as we canner ſay, every mau is every living creature; 
But here it muſt be excepred, if the Conſe quent be a Verb 
Ad jective; For we may ſay God preſerveth all men, Chriſt 
rede emed all ihe Elect, &c. : , 

2 Adverbs that have the place of a Noun,make alſo uni. 
verſal propoſitions : as, Never do the Godly want affliction:: 
No where are the Saints free from traublcs > 

2 Every Note Collective, as alſo Diſtributive into Ge- 
nerals uf the Singulars, Imperfectly, and Secondarily, do 
make an Utiivcrſal Propoſit ion. 4 

An Inde fin te Univerlal, is which hath an Univerſal Sub- 
ject ( or Antecedent) without Note. * 


The Canons hereof are two. 


I, The chief force and uſe of Indefinites is in Propoſit!- 


ons of the Idea: Thar is, in ſuch, as where = Univerſal 


Subiect is taken abſolurely : As, The Lords upper is a Sa= 
crament, Man is the Nobleſt Creature, The ſoul of man is 


immortal, & c. 


2. There is alſo an uſe of Indefinires; to ſignifie that the 
Con ſequent is in the antecedent, for the moſt part, though 


not alwayes ws £71 7d moay. As, The Cretians be lyars, - 


Mothers are ton much Cockerers of their children, &c, 
2. A Particular is, which'to a particular antecedent adds 


a particular Note: as, Some men fear Cod, Few arc Elected, 


not man 2 are Called, exc, 

3, A Singular is, which hath an Antecedent ſingular or 
undivided 2 as, John Baptiſt is not the Chriſt 3 This man is a 
trie Chriſtian, &c. | 

The Canons hereof are two. | 34 

I When a Note of Univerſality is adde d to a ſingular An- 
tecedent, it means not hing but a Colle gion of ſggulars: 
as all Pharoabs were Tyranrs . AH Herods were crucl,” 

2. Io the Antecedent of a fingular Propoſition; may not 
From 


9 ** 


The A 


of Logick. 


- 
From the Formal, a Propoſi- G Affirming. Divifos 
tion is divided into from the 
Denyings Formal. 


Affirmative is when the Conſequent is joyned with the 
antecedent. 

Ihe Affirmation is before, and more worthy than the 
Negation. . 
Lenying or Negative, is which divideth the Conſequent 

from the Antecedent, As, Goad works do not juſtifie: A 

man is not a ſtone, 


The Canons are two. 


, 1 * 
2 . WR 
4 : 
« 
2 
7 - , 


I That a Propoſirion may be a Negative, it is neceſſary 


that the Particle of denying be cither ſer before the whole 
Propoſition 2 as, No Elect are damned; or be immediately 
added ro the Coupler, and Verb adjective that hath the 
force of the Coupler, or Band; as, Marriage is not a Sacra- 
ment; Works juſtifie not. | 

2 Every true Negation hangs on a true Affirmation: 
For ic could not rightly be ſaid, #'orks juſtifie not, unleſſe ir 
were true, that Faith onely juſtiſieth. 


Pure, 


Modal. 


Both of theſe (Affirmative 
and Negative) is either 


Pure, is, wherein the Conſequent is purely diſpoſed with 
the antecedent, without the expreſſe manner of Liſpoſi ion, 

Modal, is, which is affected with a certain mood or man- 
ner of diſpoſition, 


- Primary. 4 
And it is either 
: © Secondary. b 
a 

Primary, is, which is affected with ſome Primary man- 1 C 
ner, as be thoſe four, rar 
1 Neceſſary, or needs. 2 4d 

2 Impoſſible. roy. 


3 Poſſible. 


I 
4 


= 
' 
\ 


; op, 3 Poſſible. 
WIN 6-. 4 Contingent, or perhaps. 


"I: 


The Art of Logick. 


1 As, It is neceſſary that a Creature be finite, The Elec 
muſt needs be ſaved. 2 It is mpoſſible that God ſhould be 
created. 3; It is poſſible for him that fighterh to win the 
victory. 4 It is contingent for a man to fir, for he may alſo 
not ſit. 


The Canons of theſe Modal propoſitions are five. 


1 There is more uſe of thoſe Modals among the Greeks - 
than the Larines, 

2 No other Modes (or manners) are here looked on than 
Formal, that is ſuch as affect the diſpoſition of the Conſe- 
quent wich the Antecedent. 

3 A Modal Propoſition hath the manner for the Conſe. 
quent indirect, and by Analogie ſo called: in every Modal 
Propoſition, there are two thinęs, the Saying, and che manner: 
as in this, It s impoſſihle that the Elect ſhould be dec ved. 
That the Elect ſhould be deceived, is a ſayiag 3 imoſſible is 
the manner; the ſaying is put in ſtead of the Antecedent, 
the manner in ſte ad of the conſequent, but this muſt nar- 
rowly be taken. 

4 The quantity of a Modal propoſition is eſteemed part- 


Jy by the laying, partly by the manner ; bur chiefly and 


prope: ly by the ſayzng, as that which hath the quantity of 
multitude. Secondarily by the manner, as that which hath 
the quantity of time; Neceſſary hath the force of an Adyerb 
univerſally affirmingʒ as, It is neceſſary for a man to be rea⸗ 
ſonable, chat is, a man is alwayes reaſonable ; Impoſſible, 


. Hath rhe force of an uniyerſal Negative, as, It is impoſlible 


for a man to be a Stone, that is, a man is never a ſtone's Poſ- 


ſible and contingent, have the force of particulars, as ſometimes, 


for the moſt part, &c. 

The quality or afficmation and Neęation of a modal 
propoſition is eſteemed by the manner: as, It is impoſſible for 
the Ele& to periſh. This is a Negative: It is neceſſary that 
Chriſt ſhould be true man, this is affirmative by reaſon of 
theſe Manners, Neceſſary and Impoſſeble, | 


Secondary 


43 * 


. The Art of Logick: 
Secondary Modals which C 1 Excluſive, 
have a ſecondary man- 2 Exceptive. 

ner, are either 3 Reſtritive, 


Excluſive, which hath an excluſive fgnificavive word, as 
onch, alone, &c. | 


And ir is Excluſive either of the 


; Anrecedent or Subject. 
Conſequent. 


Excluſive ef the antecedent, is, which with an excluſive 
word ſet be fore it, excludes or ſhurs our other antecedents 
from participation of the ſame conſequent: as, Only faith 
juſtifieth ; Only God is uncreared, | 

The Exclulive of the antecedent, excludes riot concomi- 
rants, or them that accompany the ſame : as onely the Fa- 
ther is true God, excludes not the concomitant, the Son 
alid the holy Ghoſt, bur falſe gods, idols, &c. 

Excluſive of the conſequent,is,which by a ſign of Exclu- 
fon put between antecedenc and conſcquent', excludes 
other conſequenrs from the ſame antecedent, as, Repro- 
bates do evil onely ; carthuſians do onely eat fiſh. 

2 Exceptive, is, which conſiſts of an excepting particle, as 
Except, Beſides, uuleſſe, &c. 


The Canons be four, 


I In an Exceprive propoſition, alway the antecedent is 
excepted from participation of the conſequent, and not 
contrary as was in the Excluſive, 

2 The antecedent excepted muſt be contained under the 
Excepter: Fer it is fooliſh to ſay, Every man, except a beaſt, 
1 able to laugh, becauſe a beaſt is not contained under a 

an. | 

3 The antecedent from which the exception is made, 
muſt be an Univerſall, chat ir may be diſtribured ; 4s it is 
fooliſh to lay, Some man except Jud as is elected. | r 

4 Thar which is excepred ſhould be ſtraiter than that 
from which it is cxcepted ; For it is vain to ſay „Ana, ex- 
cept a man, runneth. LED 


3 Re- 


The Artof Logick, 88 
3 Reſtrictive is, which conſiſts of reſtraint or Iimitatien; 
as far forth as, in reſpect᷑ of, according to, &c, | 

Limitariog is the determination of that according to 
which the Conſequent agreeth with the Antecedent, or not 
agreeth. 


General. 
And id 
Special. 
General, which is conceived with general terms. 
Special, which is conceived with ſpecial Terms, thar is, 
which pertain to any rhing in ſpecial, and properly. 


One Noun, 
And it is either «3 


Diverſe. . , 


Of one Noun,is,which limits the thing by iv ſelf, that the 
Conſequent may be underſtood to agree eſſentially: As, A 
man, as he u 4 man, hath reaſun. ' 
Of a diverſe Noun, which limits the Antecedent by ſome- - 
thing diverſc from the Antecedent. 1 


4 | 
| Eſſential. 4 
And it is cer | 
Accidental, b 


Eſſential, which is done by an eſſential term. 1 


General. 
And is crher 
+ C Partial, 

General, when it is limited by his Genus: as, a mam, as he 
zs a body, is local; as he is a living thing, he is nouriſhed ; as 
he is Animal, he hath ſenſe, &c. | 

Partial, when a thing is limited by ſome part Effential,or 
Integral: As, 4 man touching his ſoul is Immortal: Sacra- 
ments touching their matter are viſible; touching their 
form arc inviſible ; Chriſt as man died, c. | 

/ | 


Aceiden⸗ 


111 98 


Accident al is which limits a thing Accidentally, b 
Inward, 
And 0 
Outward. 


Inward, when a thing is limited by ſome Inward accident 
ticher abſolute ar Relative: as, Fire, as it is hot, burn thʒ not 
as ĩt is dry: God willeth hard ning of ſinners; not as it is lin, 
but as it is a puniſhment, 

Out ward, when a thing is limited by ſome outward com- 
pariſon and reſpect; as when a mean man is ſaid ro be 
great in reſpect of a dwarf, Iſaac was a Son in reſpect of 
Abraham, and a Fati her in reſ ect of Jacob; Fach juſlifieth 
as it hath reference to Chriſt, 


The Canons of limitation are fix, 


1. A Conſequent or Attribute contradifory,can with no 
 Limitation,be made to agree with the antecc dent Id aTAas 
4 | Qulaæroy, rt xd] d T1, dre Ts. Fre bre eyiyslau; Falſe 
'F therefore are the Popiſh Limitations to prove that Aeci- 
dents niay be without the Subject in their Tranſubſtanti- 
ated Sacrament ; For it implicth a contradiction. 
2. Every lawfull Limit ation ſhould have poſſibility 
to be referred to ſame form of Limitation, delivered by the 
Art of Lop ick, 
3. A-Limiration ſhould be made by that which agreeably 
/ is in the antecedent, or Conſequent, whether it be in it ab- 
ſolutely,or Relative ly. | 
4. The manner Limicing in part ſhould be diſtinct in deed 
ang words, from the Limited in the antecedent and Conſe- 
quent. 
5. Limitation ſhould be perſpicuons, eaſie to be ex- 
plained. | 
6. Limit ation in a diverſe reſpe&,perrainerh to the anre- 
cedent and Conſequent of the propoſition Limited. 


* 
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. Ed Conſentany.a 
> <6 The AﬀeRien of propoſiions either 3 


3 Af- 
Diſſenrany. b ſections. 


» 
4, 


taken away: as, All men that beleeve ſhall be ſaved, and, 


The Art of Logick. 
Conſentany, whereby propoſitions agree together, 


| Equal valonr imdwepia. 4 
And is 


Converſion, b 


0 General. 
The Canons of equal valor are ether? : 
Special, 


General, which pertain as ell ro the Pure as to the 
Modal though chiefly to the Pure. - 


And they be ten. 


1, Equal Valor of Propoſitions which is taken from the 
Signs of quantity, is ſhewed by the ſignification of the Signs 
and their mutual correſpondence; Theſe therefore are equi- 
valent, Not every man is elected, and ſome man is not elected; 
there is no man that is not a finuer, and every man is a ſina 
ner. Not any man is good, and, No man is good, &c. | 

2. Diver ſity of words rakes not away the equal value of 
ſenſe, when the things ſigniſied by the words in the ſenſe 
and mcaning of the Speaker are the ſame : Theſe therefore 
are — * Bread is the body of Chtiſt, and hread is 
the Communian of Chriſts body, For irs Chriſts intendment,, ,. 
as Paul expounds him. 

3. Equivalents ſhould have Anrecedenrt and conſequent 
the ſame indeed: The tranſplacing of antecedents and 
Conſequents changeth the ſeaſe of propoſitions ; For the ſe 
are not equivalent, to ſay, Bread is Chriſts body, and in 
bread is Chriſts body, or Chriſts body is in the bread; nor «+ 
theſe, Bread is Chriſts body, and, let Bread be Chriſts body, 
c. | 2 | 

4, Of Equivalents, one may be more forcible and figni- 
ficant then another; and yet the agreement of ſenſe remain 
ſafe: As theſe agree in ſenſe, Bread is Chriſts body, and read 
it an holy ſign of Chriſts ody; Though the firſt hath a more 
forcible ſign iſication. | 

5. A Propofiion of this ſign [all] having linutation, is 
of equal value with the particular; when the limitation is 


— 


one ly ſome men ſhall be ſayed. 5. A 


' \ 


N 


I 47+ of Uſe 
propoſit ofthe ſign All, difiribuing into gene- 
all of he ee eee 

2 — would ſome of 
l 


| A of rhe collective equall ro 
0 


are five outward ſenſes, Note alſo, that in the Hebte w, net 
all, is equivalent to none, .. Not all living hall 


be HOI noliv 
8 ites 2 
ede matter neceſſary, ts 


ſometime to 
theſe in ac 
9 needed pre iat ion, and deniall of an habit, 
are equivalent in an hab le ſub ject; as, He i not juſt, there- 
fort he is unjuſt this is true in a man, not in an infant, nor 
in a ene. | 
to He chat puts on: equivalent, puts alſo the other; and 
contrary, He that takes away one, rakes away the other : 
ſo —— ak, Few are choſen, he faith in efteR, All 


Atte not 


5 


The ſpetiall Canon whith peri tothe Modals | 


onely are hiv L 
Propoſitions of neceflary and im le are equiva: 
kane en gen they bore he mtu of ame ſpoken of a 


ON eo arifc; and, it 


ropoſit ons of ne ceſſar and contingent are equira- 
2 haveadivert: in a word & in man- 
nes f becher far the Eiect to abide in Gods grace; 


It ia not for the Fleck to abide in Gods prace. 
tions of impoffible and 3 are eqͥviralent 
the ſay 1 and che manner 


1 


; Te is impooible the Elc& to 
n wa 


of poſſible and een in the Gr 
often equivalenc, when the manners conſide 
ves impott a diverſe fignification, 
ſecondarily ſo cle Sobre os te 
2 to an 
— la 3 


gwen, Gow 


y is che cement propoſitions dy 
aa i bete ep, or 2 by 


—— 
tr of the and 
igenſy or — ounte 
tuall change of the Antec 


Simple, is ch mu 
— — . 
a eee e, 


— 5 operly _ - 


an uni AcBygt, and particular — apy 2 And b 
— — * an univerſal} afficme , neceſſary 
and xgci er -exech Chriſts fleſh ; 
therefore — * — Chriſts 9 unbelecyer. 
4 Nn — — utuall change of antecedent and 
Me 
an d, 2 — eu — all into a part cul afirm ant; as, 
Every Maria livieg Keaxure ; Ace me living crea- 

ture is a man. 
oh By coumerplacing is bs muvallenanſplacing of the 
nent and antecedent, the quantity abiding, but᷑ the 


— por wc an univerſal afficmanr ;/as; All 


— 


that are . artlained to life do belceve; therefore they ns be- 4 


tony; nog are not ordained to life, Ati 13. 


The _— of converſion are nine, of which the ft 3 | 
encrgll, che other pertain to che Modais, 7 
I The: which is to be converted, muſt have a Proper 


connexion, 8 wit hodt any ambiguity; theſe there- 


— 5 n e be aumed ; Chriſt ic a vine. ; bead: is . 


cnc. of thas which? is Da ; 
be 11 ethe ERS che creme maime d or cut 


25 od Rao Some 5 obigu 5 — be N ei 


Garden is in the Trees bur-thus 3 therefore Jomerbing fee 
is in the Garden is Tree. I am IS 6 . — I 
* Cony of Modals is made by changg of aheſe 
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6 acc . in in Modal theo e 
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WELLES 

255 It is neceſſary thar no man be a tone, is 

ply, ehereſore it is neteſlary that no Rone be a mn. 

8 Propofit ions of Foſſible are converted as the forme? of 
. b og? 122% "=_ See 


9 Propofitions oF einge, I they be affirmarive; are 


convetred as the fotmier; but negatives not ſo; fet partiea- 
lars are converted ſimply, but wniverſals no way. 
Thus much of the conſentany affections. 
Diſſentan is the oppoſition of Propofit ions. | 
Oppoſirion, is the fighr of two Propoſit ions according to 
the diſpoſition, in affirmii and denying; 


The Canons her eof be four. 


1 Oppoſition' muſt have the ſame antecedent and con- 
ſequent underſtood witkout ambiguity ; as, It is not good for 
man to be alone; it is good for man to be alone; here is no 
oppoſirien ; fot the dne is meant ſitmiply, the other reſpe- 
ctively. eel, _—_ —— per 
1 Grethe, muſt be x 70 uν in rhe fame reſpect, 

i. e. rhe conſequent muſt be diſpoſed with the anteeedenc 
according to the ſame part and nature of che antecedent, as, 
Chrift was before Abraham; Chriſt was not before Abyabam: 
the firſt is Time, niganr as he is God : che other, as he is 
man; fo here is no ſition. 8 | 

.3' Oppoſition' miſt by 77235 78 a unto the ſame; as 

the Sun is darkened, the Sin is not darkened; by Timitation 
boch t hoſe are true, and not oppofite ; for in reſpect of our 
fight: thie Sun is darkened, bur in it ſelf the Sun is hot 
1 Oppoſition muſt be in reſpect of the ſame time; o- 
therwiſe both may be true; as, Paul was at Rome, Raul was 
not at Rome, vi at che fame time. 22 


indes 
TCT Contradigory. 4 
Oppaſition is fiber n 
003 27 ee Contrary. * 
Contradictory dyrigans, which is of perpetual u if. un- 
ction; and it is principal or leſſe principal. | 
- &Bkincipal,is rhe Gghr of Propoſitions both in quality and 
, quantity , as is betcen an univerſal affu mant, and a — 
1 2 a 
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negane ; alſo * particular affirmant, and uni- 
— 2 as, Al men are good, S ome men are not 

4 Tete principal Js berween rwo fingulars,rwo indefinices, 
and two immediate univerſals, fighting in quality onely; 
as Peter was at Rome: Peter was not at Rome. A man is good.; | 
A man is not good, Sc. 


The Canons of contradiction ate three. 


8 Contradiction, is of all oppolitions the firſts the moſt 
per fect, and moſt fighting, and therefore che + meaſure of 
them. | | 

2 Cantradiction, is of eternal diſ- junction, ſo as it is im · 
p oſſible for boch parts to be together ttue or falſe. 


3 Contradi e mean, _ 
Contrariety is ion between two univerſals, viz; 
them whole. . or ſubject is manifeſt without che 
nſequence; as, Every man is wiſe; no man is wiſe. 
2 Iwo contraries can never be together true, though 
rhcy may be rogerher falſe. 


The oppoſition of Modals hath three Canons. 
1 Contradictory Modals are, which have the ſame man- 


ner of diverſe qualities, but the ſaying of the ſame quality; 
22, It is not le for the elect to be deceived, It — 2 
ble for the cle& to be deceived. | "Wa. 
2 Contraric Medals are, two univerſals having rhe fame _ 
univerſal manner affirmant; bur the ſaying in one denying, _ 
= ow e as, Ir is poſſible to be; Ir is poſlible 
nor to be. 28 
3 InExclufives (which are Modals ſecendary) the par-, 
ticular negative added to the only mannerexclufive, ma- 
keth the oppoſition : as, Only rhe cle& are reconciled, to 
God; nor only the elect are reconciled, &c. | 
Hitherto of a ſimple propoſition: now followeth” the 
— which conſ ſſetk of a ſenſe or ſentence com- 
 poun = | bas ho N 


* a 
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PR 


tion wholly is 
of —— other wiſe 


, - Conditional, 
-thou'fin; chou ſhak de. 


The Arrof Togick; 
1 Expreſſed. # 


And ic cher 
2 Implied, z" 


1 3 which harh the expreſſe note of compo: 1 


—— «> 1 
Compounded by Con un ction, is, 1 $ Are tie 
Grammatical Conjundtion, 1 


| Se 
And ix is cher 
Separative, 


Connexives whoſe parts are t 
| _ a connexion, and is bs 


| Copulative, whoſe conjundion is copulative 285 Lord 
God and thy brother, f 


The Canons are four, 


Jem rn nes 
n oo We are juſtified by faith, and 
'® affirmarive, Not by faith and 

2 ; this is negative, © 

2 The whole copulative 9 is eſtcemed by rea: 
ſori of the conjunRion copulative; ' > - 

3 To che truth of 4 eo r 
ee and i one part, be falſe, the propoſt- 
a : 


4 Copulation 


oing the time, in to be taken in reſj 
ill by 


falſo; 22 Pant was at Rome, and . Nee, Thi 


This ia 8 
copulation, for both were not at one tima; but 
— — a 


in whoſe copjundianiscondconal5 a, 


A 


1 A Copulative is affirmed and denied by reaſon of Ny i.e. Trepe; 
ulative, wherers if a negation be added; it ſtion. f 


A. 


1 n. 


| Tha Canons age fo. b 


I A conditional hath two parts, uherdof the firſt is cal- 


| led the a — which eontains the candizion 3 ; the lat- 
6 2 2 * j þ node NS , 


| 25 nal purrerh nothing in eſſe , a onely | 
ſuſ] ma poi — or ſenſe'gfthe minde, unleſſe the * 
f — 4 and co be per, W r the ancecedems de- 
net 
| = All the truth ang force of it, is in the union and — 
rence of the parts, wherebythe conſen nt rightly follow- 
| eth from the antecedent. | 
4 The meaſure of it is ſame ſirnple compoſi ition, to which 
it muſt be reſolyed, that the force of it may appear, and 
the reaſen of on be manſteſt. 
5 The affrmatiom eth on the affiemation of he 
5 condition; therefore it is — Negatiye, when the denial is 
ren the 1 Hf. norhenit i pur aſter: 30, 
If the Lord keep not the citie, the Keepers, mach in unt hi 
is affirmative, not 2 | 


6 A conditional Rs condition annex- 
ed. is e arsch enial ; as, If che ſands can be 
75 Ki Wer ee * 


3 I e 
| 4 hor Be mama 22 mY Inde ay 


8e 5 Se e e . 


L 1 


8 8 cion ; and Pilergte, C 
* 5 e£31 yd ber ia of nord 4 2 *. „add MIT: £ 
8 7 Dijoyned, whoſe conjan&ion.;i ig dijungine 5 , eichet 
1 aner n + of 1 
#00016 21it eli off 2:25 f irie nie 
| The Canons hereof be fre, Wy 12 * 


. Ge fey: 4s eſteenie: d 125 44. 
junctiye con junction onely , Whergwo dhe, mu — be; 
3 if (he (Crete Maſlve 2 — . 2 

For the truth of the | dijunRivey Bl ena 
17 be true. 


r N 
SES Ede, 40 AAR A. LE oe NA 


4 


or ĩt hath no had ; both are fal 


, place 3.88, Such as theſ bepherd is; 


' Jowetha propor 


The Arti of Doglek, 
that therefore it falſe which aeg ene and 
1 taking away one, another member cA be a 
which is true: as, Either the Po . is head of the Church, 
c; and a chird is rn 
is the head, Coloſ. 1. 

5 When the'disjunRive of 3 is immediate, and ei- 
ther member is removed, it makes the reſt. requivalent ex- 
cluſively; as, Either we are juſtiſied by faith, or by works ; 
but works are removed, Rem, 3. Therefore this exciulire: 
ſentence is true, One y 'by faith are we 

A diſcrete ſentence, 6, which hath a diſcrete conjunti- | 
on; 3 as, although, yer, notwithſtanding, &c. 


% * 


* The Canons are two. 


1 e N of a diſcretive is required the truth of 
both parts. 
2 Falſerhcrefore is che giſcrerive. when. any one part is 
falſe ; as, chriſt humane nature is not erernall, yer it is eve- 
ry where, pr eſent. 
Sepoendeg of pantcul ar dels. is which hath — 
of compariſon accord ing to quality , quantity » time and 
fb; s rhe ſheep. He is 
as honeſt as he is Fails Where rhe treaſure is, there is 
o heart, Then, men faſt when the Bridegroom is gone, 
C. 
An implyed compound ſenrenceyl mich * no ex- 


| preſſe n note of compel tion, 


xy $7 ; f F . 1 2911 


"The Canons are wy 


1 The enmh or falſhood of an implyed ſentence, wholly 
dependeth upon the manner of the coaſcquence,or knrring 
of the antecedent gr conſequent ; as, They that are guilty 
of Po body „en brit body; this is a falſe com= 
pound propo — * ; for — is ropes i of oo reg : 
As be, this pr to reduce 
— —— . ' 
Hitherto of a 


„ 


ropofitian common, called f or mall;riow fol- 
tion in ſpeciall, called materiall; which is 
d to a certain condition of things ancecedent and 


1 F + 


£quenr, 


. 1 * 


and inter 


| He 


The art of Logick, 
K is divided partly by the r by the thingt 
and pay be ede | 


| Dark, 
Firſt cherefore every proplirion is er 
* 


| Dark, when the ſenſe needeth propane Incerpre- = 
ration is the unfolding of the ſenſe ot ſeritence, and bring-- * | * 
ing of it to clearneſſe. Iv 

' The darkneſſe of a ſonrence is cured by fix Canons; Ac- 
— to which every lawfull Incerpreration is to. be 
made. 

I A daik propoſit ion muſt firſt of all be lates 
certain Mei hod of ſome kind of diſcipl ine, and jud 7255 
— and analogie ef the things pray 


"z Interpretations tobe made according to the firſt in- 
tent and ſcope of the — Writer, v4 « 

3 The order of the t i carefully to be weighed, - | J 

eration ta he ade by the kniving © of rhe antece - 

dents and csnſequenes. '\ 

4 Like places are to berompared vagrther, and by con- 
ference and agreemem che be 

Let the agreeing expdfirions of famous Imterprerers be | 
22 unto. ey 

6 The dark places are to be ex d by the more | 
clear, and not — dark by as dark. r * | 
A clear propoſition, is, — ſenſe is manifeſt by irs ſelf, 
* needs no interpretation. 


True 
riſe, 


hich.2greeth — eas - = 
ings * bebe eren affccurhrordenior a | 


90 each of them i is über 


TREE 


« * 
6 1 * Pe 
\ 5 . 
” - 4 
* * . "a© is. 
: * 
GH 4 £ 2 249240 id - And : 
F 
* 


essen 
— — 1 


Paronims, be thoſe chat be derived, and have their de- 
nomination from ethers. 

Connominarive, is, in which the conſequeng is ſyokey of 
| the aacecdent conyominariyely, Synonimice, - 


National, 
Heu 
or Real. 


Nn lte wilictiche brand Motion 4 avedchel of the 
firſt ; as Animal is the Genus, Man is the 


— cu tabs Sin Reals 


—_——— „A magic an 


N . 


ee 
Or Extraordinary. 
— the conſequent is calinarily diſpoſed 


wich cke ancecedenr 2 As, A man is an animal; Peter is a 
man; —— cc; f. 
Wharſoeyex is t 2 imic 
attribution, —.— 5 "28; 

— — * mae —— 


. the Peron ofthe Mean Cri as Chit 


| wh cither diffexence , or »30r ' 
== is ſpoken of the Sed, — me 
a man is is headed, is. hotel, is 
| Tree i le. ee end, is the u, 
ork 
I. — 


pine Logs 


— Prieſt, Propher + Chill * redeemed us wich 
is 


Each tron well connominarlye, as denominative 


* Proper, „arent 
N ma? i 2:1 

to þ 9:10 
_ ; Sdiiz 37 od P pen, 


Proper, 1 SAT 


"Neceſſary, in which the Conſequent is nereſſaril 41 F 
ſed with the antecedent. on 1 70 


The degrees c 1 rand ve U. neil 
hereef are 2 K Ard. immediate or of it ſelf. 


þ 1 3 Krön. Meeren. 
2 * * * 1 
en e ache C nw 


SubjeR or * 


And it is ana * 


Kare PAS ( or Geek ) of the Subject, is, when 
the 6 to all contained uin er the ſub jekt, 
Wh 1g er Singulats 20 fs, an animatl bach ſcnſe;rhir - 
is ſpoken of man and beaſt, as alſo of all Giignlarirmen and 
beaſts, : ro & is ap arrribution rn 0 x7 Ter 
70: oe the fibje&, ''» vom 2:08) 5 

( * —— le, when the 


— neoen Iny en 
or place zus, E very mam is OTA: 
is rue in 2 and places. farm 2 71; 1) | 
ON 7 3 — 's do wy 5 


1453 213. 0 .57! 1338 0 ug 10 . — | 


; J ,23 Nh _ F; 20 14 2305 1 
ri ee i . 4 
* 21 Ang * 14 thi SN 120 6 ö yok 


{ 14S 


Adjscent. 


1 ou 2 


vo WS Wea 


— 


from al 


. 


The logich, _ 
Of che feſt manner: is, when ahr chaſequemntd of the 
Eſſence or ee of — antecedent: As, a mani ali 
ving creature, ane F 


Kc. 
Of the ſeco 
ſence or 


- It 


Leſſe pr neil, when an accident —— 
given to the ſubject; as a man is riſible, and every riſible 
thine is a man: This is the higheſt degree of neceſſity; no- 
ted therefore with two — xb — ph. 

Ka- Nu Univerſe, re eth the conſequent 12 
fiech that jc is wholly #4, 4. >! bhp SIT 77. 
cedent, fa >» it is gelber fraigh 
& not therefore x when 1 f. 
moving 15 alſo warhour: a Be LE 0 
him; nor is it KN whenT f FG 'A man ; for 
this conſequenris more narrow 775 15 553 55, 5 Ext & ner 
ſs large; Seeing there 2 I men _— — not 
88 | wt, ah 

e other E: 
tecedent, an 17 that 75 1 0 x hg 
which the conſe, 2 13 Ag Bp o- 
ther ſubject to wh om it is _ bei no 
ſubject wherein laughter hs 755 19685 is; 2 then Aman, 

The Canons of mepeſjacy —— are ſix. 
© nole >; AAA 
1A n propoſn 0. is not oncly a ffirmant but 
alſo n : As, Chriſts body is not every where ; 4 man 
is not _ Ain affi mai it it „eule, ſo in 
Negatives it is T3 x7! undVvo;, in nous at all. 

2 Of neceſſary avouching, ſanjeis pure, ſortre wike of 
2 and contingencie: As, A man lune dis 
mixt. 

3 In pure Neceflaries the couple or word Is, is freed 

difference of time or place, and from all exi- 
ſence, 


4 4 neceſſary conſequent ren in no reſpect , limita- 
tion, 


- 


| Thi Art of Logicke J' 
tion or Dillia&on be denied of the antecedent : a4, Abby 
is finire. 


9 * 
* / 
* 


— 2 is — or ee reel with che 


| ThaCanonshereof are three. 


I A Contingene artribution hath ſuch a conſequent as | 
may wirhout contradiction be ſeparated from rhe antece- 
Is afficmarive» or be given to it when it i 


ofirions chiefly eonſift of common ac; 


'A pars leſſe 2 Ar N adhe- 
A man Polke, | 
. 2 to — probable,when 


of chem as c by ſenſe nor Dil when Ken 
I is probable, * * can 
arge nor certain ij be denied, in- 


x I Kohih the conſequent is 5 
antecedent, | 
- 121 gent The Diſpoſir ions 4 
— 
q The Words, 6 - 
* e A | 


retamed, the 12 n "5 4 
any in ward or Ef tb. 3 
lation or Aaron. 


88 = 


1 


5 


The n of Logick, 
f a 
Or Myſtical, 


and ic ebeg 


0 is, when an ourward conſequent is given to an 


anrecedene for ulgar and common Union or Rela- 
tion 3 theſe Relations arc of four ſores, . . . . 

I The Relation of the cauſe to the effect; As, The Sun 
is ſaid to be hot, becauſe ir cauſerh heat; rhe Goſpel is the 


power of Gog unto Salvation. 


2 The Relation or Union of place, and cleaving to; as 
when Iron is ſaid ro burn for the fire unired unto it. 
3 The Relstien or repreſentation ; as when the title of 


| the Princeis gen to his Ambaſſadour. 


4 The Union of conſent and indifſeluble ſociety; as 
when the wife hath the titles and —_——— husband, at 
to be called Princeſſe, Propheteſſe, e, &c. 

Myſtical, is, in which the ourward conſequent is given to 
the antecedent for myſtical or holy relation. 


; Typical, 
And it is erhery 
& Or Sacramental. 


Typical,when for the certainty of the repreſenration,thar 
15 een to the I — belongs to the Antitype. Theſe 
or . 
Simple, as when char is due to Chriſt onely, is 
given ro his Type and ; a of Devid i is ſaid, Pſd. 
16, Thow [halt not ſuffer thy bely One to ſee corruption z Of 
I will — bis bouſe for ever, 2 Sam. y. Theſe 
iſt alone, una * 


Solomon 

— they agtee to the rype, partly 
C ” ro | 

Cs ee Be Rate n « bene of dim, 


to che antirype, as, thou 
Exod. 1 5. 70h. 19. SY 

' Sacramental,is,in which for the Union Sacramenral, and 
cerralary of feaſls up,the 

is given tothe 2 As, Circumciſion ia a Covenant, 
the Lamb is a Paſſcover, Sacrifices are expiarions of figs, 
Bread is Chriſts body, Baptiſm is the laver of Regenera- 
con, Bead 6 the Communiag of Ci in ben ie. = 


The Artof nere 
Improper by reaſon of the words, is, in which a word is 
transferred from the rr to ſome other: 
As when we ſay, The Woods do ſing, The Seas clap their 
bands, The Fields laugho and erher figurative ſpeeches. 
A falſe attribution, is, which anſwereth not to the com- 
poſnricrsnig divifion of uilingy but of the mind: and it is 
exhc talſe, or falle im part; alſo either neceflarily, 
or contingently falſe. a. ZN | 
N 20k Af Fo» 203.0 
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A Summary View of the Second Part of Logick, 


Antecedent; or ſubject. 
Signed 3 


* C nent, or attribute. 
I J _ , Noun, 
7 8 Signing Lease 1 
ö 0 ‚ Conſtitution of Dane Seen 
2 ED 
E 8 Diſpoſition of $ 
102 Signing 
112 2 C which i is ofpars r 1 
— — — 
212 : iverlal C Definite. - 
L Z | £0 6 Finite 8 * al 
5 E 7 5 — 83 Secondary Inde finite | 
- 4 ⸗ Excluſive 
1 | E = c Affirming Each Pure 3 — 
= g LA I? Denying 
- * 
T Equiyalence 
: 5 Contradictory. 
4 Z | Affection 2 r 
I | Diſſentany, oppoſition, cither C Contrary, 
: Copulat ve. 
- Expreſ- 
13 | tedby C ini. ne} Conditionall, 
415 2 ws Disjoyned. 
A 1 2— Separates 
P - | L IF 1 WA particles. 
— 
a hug 
2 % v Notienall. 
12 Ez = E | Comeminctive 8 Ordinary. 
; 3 : 5 2 Extraordinary. 
2 82 | 20 Necellary. 
Ir 2 Denomi- Proper) | 
S ontingent. x 
A | > 2 | And borh Diſpoſi- ( Common. C Typical. 
8 _ — - 
| 28 — e 3 Myitical. © Sarcamenta} 
18 i either | by the d | 
GG — i ; 
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THE THIRD 


BOOK 


Handling the Third Part 


LOGICK: 


| W hich: is the Director of 


DISCOURSE. 


Of a & llogrſm: 


— 


E third part of Logick is buſied in di- 
d recting the Diſcourſe, m—__ of ® 
7 Diſcourſc is an act of the mind of man, Diſcomrſt, 7 
moving it ſelf forward from a known a 
ding to an unknown, by a fit collation 
of things former and latter. 


Inferring. 


And it is either 3 
| & Ordering, 


* 


TUM 


ee. 
Compu- 
tation. 


2 


A Perfett 
Syllogiſm. 


Ma 97. 


Minor. 


Mean. 


130 . 


be Art of Logick. G 


Inferring Diſcourſe is an — oua mind by certain 
premiſed p: :opolitions proving another propokition, or im- 
proving it, * help of the Precepts of a dyllogiſqi. 


Commonly, 4 
A Syllogiſm i 15 conli- 
| deed, either I Fpecially, in. — * 
of matter. 
= 
A egi 3 confidered- 1 pertely ſo 
called, or imperfèctly. 
perfectiy called, — diſſ polit ion of three Propoſicions, 
wherein from the two former and beiter known, a third 
more unknown or doubtful is firly inferred, and gattic- 


red. 


Conſtitut ion. 


In this are to be conſidered the? 


Diviſion, 


Material. n 
A 4 logilm is conſtituted of ted 


Formal* 27 


The Material, is Aer 1. Simple, or 2. Compound. 
I. Simple arc the Terms into which at laſt the Syllogiſm 
is reſolved. 
The Term is either the utmoſt or the mean, 
The utmoſt or extre am, is that which is put both in the 
7 _ on and in the Premiſes, And it is greater, of 
eſſer. 
The greater or My or, is the Conſcquent of the Conclult 
on, alway sto be put inthe firſt Propoſition. 
The leſſer or Minor, is the Antecedent or Subject of che 
Concluſion, always to be put in the ſecond Wer | 
The Mean, is, by means whereof the extreams are diſſ Ape 
ſed rogether. . 
The compound matter of a Syllogiſm, is a Propoſt- 
tion, 
A Propoſit ion, is either inferring or inferred. 
—_— „is, which infexreth the Concluſion : called 


therefore remiſes ⁊ and it is is either the major or minor. wy 
c 


The Art of Logiek, 


The Major, or greater, is, in which the greater extream 


- is diſpoſed with the Mean. 


The Ainor, or leſſer, is, in which the leſſe extreame is diſ- 
poſed with the Mean. | 
| = Inferred, is that which is gathered from the Pre- 
miles. | 
The Formal of a Syllogiſm , is the fit diſpoſition of the 
Mean with the extreams. 
The diſpoſition of the Meax ariſeth from the finding of ic 
our, 
The finding out of the Mean, conſiſts in two things I. The 
ſore knowledge of the Concluſign; 2. The Collation of the 
extreams one with ancther. 


1. The forcknowledge of the 5 Simple. « 
/ Concluſion, is eit her Compound, b 


Simple, is, when the nature and propriety is foreknown 
of both the extreams, as well the Antecedent as the Con- 
ſequent. 


Ofthis Foreknowledge there are three Canons. 


I, Let the Word or Voice of both extreams be diligently 
examined, whar it is, and of whar fort ; and if ir be doubr= 
ful, let it be caretully diſtinguiſhed, and that diſtinction 
be preſuppoſed in place of a Principle, as well for confirma- 
tion as refutation. 

2. Let it be obſerved. whether the extreams of the con⸗ 

cluſion be univerſal ox ſingular. 
3. Let the cauſes, proprieties, and whole definition af 
both extre ams be ſer down, either implicitely or expreſſy, 
as a certain and neceſſary Principle of the confirmation and 
refut ation to come. 

The Conipeund foreknowledge of the concluſion, is, when 
the nature, quality, and quantity thereof is conſidered. 


The Canons hereof are ſeyenz 


1. Let the concluſion of ſtate of the controverſie be 

fichrly informed. | * 
4. Let a compound or 8 never be pats 
4 7 E 
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A. 


The Art of LogicV. 

the place of a concluſion, but only a Simple or Categ3ri- 
cal. | 

3. That concluſion is more eaſily proved; which may be 
concluded in many figures and moods; And that which can 
be but ia tew, is harder to be proved. 

4. An univerſal affirmat ive is hardly proved, not eaſily 
refuted. 

5. An univerſal negative is eaſily proved, hardly refelled. 

6. A parlicular affirmant is more eaſily pioved, more 
hardly retelled. ; 

7 A particular negant is eaſie to prove, moſt hard to 
reſute. 


2, Now followerh the taking of che mean by Colli t ĩon 
of the extreams. 
The mean of medium, is either Perfectly ſo called or Im⸗ 
perfectly. 
Portectly called, is t hat ſimple Term which being taken 
fcom' the nature of both extteams, either knitteth or diſ- 
joyncth them onc with another. 


Hereof, are three Canons. 

r. Every meau is taken trom th: Terms of both extreams 
in the concluſion, as well the natural, as the repugnant 
Terms ; therefore he that would find a Medium, muſt mind 
the general, the ſpecial, the cauſes, the accidents, the 
parts, tlic c guat a, the oppoſites of both Terms in the con- 
cluſion. | | | 
2. Whet manner of mean is required to make a Syllogiſr: 
of this or that quantity, the Vowel Letters in the Modes of 
every Figure, do evidently ſhew. | 
3. The can, though it may be taken from the part of 
the antecedent as wel as of the conſequent, yet that is couss 
ted more noble which is drawn from the nature of the con- 
kequent ; As for example, a mean is to be found to prove 
this concluſion, Every man is an Animal ; mind the nature 
of this conſequent Animal, and from it rake the property 
of it, which is ſenſe; this agreech with both Terms, and is 
an excellent mean. or Argument to prove the concluſion, 
thus, Every thing that bath ſenſe is an Animal. Every man 
hath ſenſe; therefore every man is an Animal. 
4. One and the ſame mean for a diverſe reſpect of the 
9.4 Antecedent 


The Art of Eogick. 


Antecedent or conſequent, may be referred to diverſe places 
of Inventiom; as for example, A man hath ſenſe, becauſe 
heis an Animal:This Argument in teſyect of the Antecedent 
man, is from the place ot the genus; bur in reſpect of the con- 
ſequent, it is from the place of the ſubject; for an Animal is 
the proper ſubject of ſenſe, 

5, Store of Means or Arguments is gotten chicfly tro 
ways: 1, By deducing both extreams one after another 
through the places of invention, as well contingent as ne= 
_ ceffary, 2. Bydilcerning the principal means from rhe leſs 
principal; for example, take the conſequent of thy oppoſed 
concluſion particularly, and lead ir through the contingent 
places; argue and reaſon from the Notation of it, the likes, 
equales, con jugates, and the other contingent titles ot pla- 
ces: which are at leaſt 16. now thou haſt ſo many Means, 
Then come to the others ſtorehouſe of neceſſary places; 
and reaſon from the Genus, the difference, the ſubze& and 
accident, the proper, the cauſes, and the other titles of ne⸗ 
ceſſary places, Which are at leaſt 17, Then do the like a= 
bout the Antecedent of the propoſed coucluſion; and thus 
maiſt thou have for one Concluſion fifty Means or Argu- 
ments: but not the ſtore of Arguments is to be reſpe&tcd 
ſo much as the weight or force of them; three or four 
ſound Arguments are enough to prove any common Con- 
cluſion, | - 

The Mean imperfe&ly ſo called, is when a Teſtimony, ar 
ſpeech of any Author is taken to prove the concluſion, This 
mean is called Z7ey yoy inartificial, becauſe teſtimonies want 
artificial force to prove any thing of themſelves, It is called 
alſo the Place from authority, that is, the dignity of the 
ſpeaker, 

And thus much of the conſtitution ofa Syllogiſm; New 
followeth the diy iſion of it, | 


Of the three Figures of Syllogi!ms, 


A Syllogiſm is divided by chree Figures, 3 

A Figure is the conformation of a Syllogiſm, according 
to the certain ſituatjon of the Mean term, and certain man- 
ners (or modes ot quantity aad quality; Figura eſt xo , 
Mo or Tov F v7! whTov * Alexand. 
2. 3 
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A mode or manner, is a lawful conſtitution of Pro poſiti⸗ 
ons in every figure, according to the quality and quan- 
tity, | | 


Principal. 


And it is either 5 
. > Leſſe Principal. 
Principal, is, when the Prepoſitions are general, that is, 
zoyncd with univerſals, or indefinite, or parricular, 
' Leſs Principal, is, when the premiſes are ſingular, 


The Figures of Syllogiſms are three: 


The firſt Figure, is, in which the raean er middle Term i: 
the Antecedent(ſubje& or foregoer)in the major or firſt pro- 
peſition : and the conſequent ( Attribute or tollower) in the 
minor or ſecond Propoficion. 

The Modes of this Figure are four, called Barbara. celarent, 
Darii, Ferio; theſe are but words of Art, and ſerve for no 
other meaning then that the vowel Lexters in them denote 
the quality and quantity of the Propofitions ; a noteth an 
univerſal affirmative; e an univerſal negative. i No⸗ 
tech a particular aſfirmative, and o noteth a particular 
negative. F 5 


As may be ſeen in the examples following, 


Br7- Every finner is ſubject to Gods wrath, 
ba- Every man is a ſinner 2: therefore, 
ra. Every man is fubje& to Gods wrath, : 


Ce- Nofinner deſerverh Gods favour. 
la- Every man is a ſinner: therefore, 
rent. No man deſerveth Gods favour. 


Da» All ſin is to be ſhunned, 
ri· Somepleaſure is fin; therefore, 
i. Some pleaſure is to be ſhunned, 


! 
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Fe. No fin giveth a man true comfort: 

7j- Some pleaſure is fin ;-cherefere; 

0, Some plcaſure giverk a man no true comfort. 


A Singular Syllogiſm, 


The promiſed Meſſias ought to die forthe fins of the world. 
Jelus Chriſt is the promiſed Meſſiah: Therefore, 
| He ought to die for the fins of the world, 


The ſecond Figure, is, in which the Mean or middle term 
is in both the Premiſcs. pur in the place of the Conſequ ent. 

The Modes of this Figure are alſofour, Called, Ceſare, ca- 
neſtres, Feſtino, Baroco. 5 


ce · No true Chriſtian loveth this worlds good: 
ſa- Every covetous man loveth this worlds good: cherefcre, 
re. No covetous man is a true Chriſtian, * 


; ca- All righteeuſneſs pleaſerh,God, | 

5 me · No faith without works pleaſęth God: rherefare, 
1 fires, No faith without works is righteonſneſs. | 
Fe- No true Worſhip diſpleaſeth God: 8 
fli- Some prayer diſpleaſeth God: therefore, 

no. Some prayer is not true worſhip. 


Pa= All vertue deſerveth praiſe: 
ro- Some love deſerycth not praiſe: therefore, 
co. Some love is not vertue. 


Singular Syllogiſms. 


Jupiter Belus was an Aſſyrian. * . MY 
Fupiter ofthe Poets was not an Aſſyrian 2 therefore, 
Jupiter of the Poets, is not Zupiter Belus. 


Fude Iſcariot was a Traytor. | 
Jude chat wrote the Epiſtle, was not a Ttaytor: therefore, 
Flle chat wrote the Epiſtle, was nor Fude 1ſcarior, 
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2 The Modes of this Figure are fix, 
= 7 Darapti, Felapten, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Fe- 
riſon. | 


Da= Every godly man is happy. 
rap. Every godly man is hatred of the world; therefore, 


ti. dome that is hated of the world is happy. 


fe- No will. warſhip pleaſeth God. 
lad- All will-worſhip is the invention of man: therefore, 
ton. Some invention of man pleaſeth not God, 


Di- Some man ſhall be ſaved, 


J Every man is a ſinner : rhercſore, 
' Wis. Some ſinnet ſhall be ſaved. 


Da Every holy man is oved of God, 


1. Sotne holy man.is afflicted of God: therefore, 


ſi. Some that is afflicted of God, is loved of God. 
Bo- Some in the viſible Church ſhall not be ſ aved. 


ca- All in the viſible Church profeſſe Chriſt: therefore, 


do. Some that ptufefs Chriſt ſhall not be ſaved. 


Fe. None whom God loveth are wretched. 
71. Some whom'God loveth are poor: therefore, 
ſon. Some poor men are not wretched, 


Singular Syllogiſms: 


Judas was: nat ſaved, 
Judas was an g poſtle; therefore, 
Some Apoſtle was not ſaved. 


Abraham entred into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Abraham was rich: theretote, pelo ob, 

Some rich man entreth into the Kingdom of ore. 
| 


z 
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And thus mich of the Species or Figures of a perfeX 
Syllogilm. 


Now followeth the proprieties. 
Of the Propricties of a Syllogiſm. 


General, 
The Propricries of a Syllogiſm are either 3 
Special, 


General, are which agree to all the Figures together. 
And rhey are comprehe nded in theſc Canons. 


1. The diſpoſition of a Syllogiſm is called by the prin= 
ciples ſet in the mind of man, of which the firſt is that which 
is called Spoken of All, and of None; to wit, when any thing 
is ſaid or denyed of the Univerſal, the ſame is alſo ſaid or 
denyed of the particulars contained under it, 

The other Principle is of proportion. 

Wharſoever do agree in one third Term, do agree bez 
tween themſelves; and they chat diſ-agree in one third, diſ- 
agree between themſelves. 

2. In a Syllogiſm three Terms are only diſpoſed, not 
more, nor fewer: The fourth Term muſt needs trouble the 
frame : For the eau is referred unto two: And four Terms 
may either be expreſſed, or implyed in a doubtful word; 
For every doubttul word, is a double word. Neither can 
there be leſſe then three Terms; For two extreams cannot 
be diſpoſed and knit without a third mean ; Not but that 
one Term repeated mote effe ctually may ſtand for two 
Terms; as in this 4 man in ex tream poverty is yet a man, 

3. The mean (or middle Term) may not come into the 
concluſion. 

4. It Abſtract Terms be confounded with Concrete: and 
Oblique caſes, with Right; ſo as the Principle of the ſpoken 
Of all, Of none, be violated, or that there be four — 
the Syl logiſm muſt needs be naughr. | 

5. Let there be a right placing of conſignificarive, or 
exceptive, and reſtrictive words, leſt chat which pertains 
n to 
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to the concluſion be plucked from it, or left the particular 
reſtrictive be twice repeated in the premiſes; For if that be, 
it is meer trifling; As in this example, Good, as it is good, 
is lovely; Juſtice is good, as it is good, Ergo, &c. 

6. A Syllogiſm conſiſting of meer particulars is naught. 
One Term muſt be unjverſal,clſc*tis againſt both thoſe Syl- 
logiſtical principles noted before in the firſt Canon of All, 
and of None, and agreeing in one third; Moreover in pure 
particulars there be four Terms; For the Major ſpeaks of one 
ſubject, and the Minor of another; As Some man is rich, ſore 
man is learned, Therefore learned men are rich. 


7. A Syllogiſm of meere Negatives is naught: For it is 


againſt the ſecond Syllogiſtical principle, which will have 
the middle Term ar leaſt attributed to the one extream. 
Example, No Infidel pleaſeth God; No Elect is an Infi- 
. del; Therefore, No Elect pleaſeth God. 

8. Let the Premiſes in a Syllogiſm have the ſame kind of 
Attribution, or Predication.; chat is, the n je muſt not be 
proper, and the miner improper, or otherwiſe, As, Bread is 
eaten with the mouth; Bread is Chizfts body; Therefore, 
Chriſts body is eaten with the mouth: Here that which is attri⸗ 
burcd or ſpoken of the Bread, in the firſt propoſſtion, is pro⸗ 
per; in the 24, figurative: the concluſion therefore is falſe, 

9. The major and minor Term, muſt be brought into the 


concluſion, as they were diſpoſed in the Premiſes, not chang , 


ed or maimed; Therefore it is not right to ſay; All fingers 
repentant find mercy ; Some men find not mercy ; There- 
fore, ſome men are not finners : Here the concluſion is 
maimed, and is not as in the firſt propoſition. 

Io, There muſt be no more inthe concluſion then was 
in the premiſes. S120 

IT, The concluſion 'muſt imiirare the more unworthy 
and weaker part that is —— The wor thineſs is eſtec⸗ 
med by the quality, and quantity; ſo that an Affirmative 
is always more worthy then a Negative, and an Univerſal 


then a Particular, It is therefore ill ro reaſon thus; Some 


faithful are ſaved; Every fairhful man is called; Therefore, 
every man that is called is ſaved, Here, of a particular Ma- 
Jer is inferred a general coucluſion; And it followerh not 
the weaker, bur the ſtronger, 
12, Ina Syllogiſm, ſomerime by reaſon of the form, 2 
true concluſion is gathered from falſe premiſcs 3 Bur fy 
am 


- 
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impoſhble for a falſe Concluſion to be gathered from true 
— : Truth cannot be pathered from fal ſhood bur 

y accident; as, Every man is a Living creature: Every 
man is a ſtene: therefore, Every man is a living creature 2 
Here the concluſion is true, (by reaſon ot the form) though 
both the premiſes be falſe, | 

13, Of one Syllogiſm rightly framed, many concluſions 
may be gathered. And this, four manner of ways. 

1. By conſequence ; As,Thcy that haye communien with 
the Devil abide not in Chriſt, and conſequently do not eat 
Chriſts body. 

2, By converſion of propoſitions ; As, No elect abideth in 
fin all bis lite; Every belieyer is an ele& ; Thexefore, none 
that abideth in fin all his life, js 4 Believer, 

3. By inc luſion of one propoſition in another; As, All 
the Ele& believe in Chriſt; Some men believe not in Chriſt; 
Therefore ſome men are not Elect; Therefore alſo it is 
falſe that all men are Elect; For in proving the truth of 
the one part of the contradiRory, the falſhqod of che other 
part is included and proved. 

4. By deſcention, or undertaking a particular term under 
an Univerſal ; As, All that conſerverh ſociety, is profitable; 
All vertue conſerveth ſociety ; Therefore, all Vertue is pro- 
firable, Therefore every lawful contraR (becaulc ir conſer- 
yeth ſociety) is profitable. 

And thus much of rhe general properties, common to all 
the Figures, Now followeth the ſpecial. 


Primary, 
Of theſe ſome perrain to ted Figure. 
> Secondary, 

The properties of the primary Figure, are five, contained 
in ſo many Canons ; 

1. The diſpoſition (or frame) of the firſt Figure, is moſt 
perfect: And this for three cauſes, 

1. Becauſe the frame of this Figure moſt agreeth ro natu⸗ 
ral ſenſe, and rhe Syllogiſtical principles that are in all 
men, and js of all the moſt evident. 

2. Bccauſe rhe Mean of this Figure, is indeed the Mean 
or middle in place and firuation ; whereas in ot her figures, 
it is che Mean 6pwrvuus, and by reaſon of illation, * — 


> 
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3. Becauſe in this,allkind of concluſion may be gather⸗ 
ed; Affirmative, Negat ve, Univerſal, and Particulars, which 
is done in none oi the other Figures. 

2, In the firſt Ggure there is a proceeding from Univerſals 
to Particulars, or from the Genus to the Species. 

þ 5 The major of the firſt Figure muſt alwaics be Univer- 
al. 

4. The minor muſt alwaies be Affirmative, 

5. The Antecedent of the minor. propoſition in the firſt 
figure, muſt be included in the Antecedent of the Major, as 
rhe Special in his General. This Canon is moſt profitable 
tu be noted: For the whole frame, and form of this firſt 
figure is overthrown, if in the Antecedents of the major, and 
minor be two Yisjoyned things, and not ſubordinate one to 
another. 

The properties of the ſecondary figures, are either com- 
mon te both, as well the ſecond as the third, or ſpecial to 
each one. _ 

Common to both, is imperfection ariſing both from leſſer 
evidence, and from placing of the mean with the extreams, 


Reduction, 
Impeꝛ fection requireth both } and 


Expoſit ion. 


Reduction, is the trant forming of a Syllogiſm formed in 
rhe firſt or ſecond Figure, into a Syllogilm of the firſt Fi- 
gure. 
Direct, 
Reduction is either 3 or 
Indirect. 


I, Direct, is, which is done by the only tranſpoſing, or 
turning of the Propoſitions, the exrreams of the concluſion 
remaining. 


The Canons of this Reduction are clohe. 


r. Reduction ef the ſecond and third Figure unto the firſt, 


is not alwaics neceſſary; therefore not always carefully to 
be eſſayed. 
2, The Conſonants in the beginning and the midſt, do 
ſhew the manner of Reduction, 
3. The 
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3. The Conſonanrs in the beginning are four; BC DF, 


ſhewing unto which Mode of the figure, every Mode of. 


the ſecond and third figure is to be reduced; Namely to 
that which beginneth with the ſame Conſonant. As Ceſare 
and cameſtres are reduced to Celarent ; Feſtino and Felapton 
unto Ferio; Diſamis and Dati ſi unto Dariz. | 

4. Alſo the four Conſonants in the midſt, c M S, do 
ſhew by what Inſtrument the reduction is to be made, 
whether by Converſion, Tranſpaſition, or deduction unto 
impoſſible. 

5 c, there ſore noteth indirect Reduction, or that which is 
done by the Impoſſible, and is onely in thoſe words, Earoco 
and Bocardo. 

6. M.noteth that there muſt be a tranſpoſition made of 
the propoſitions, the Minor inthe place of the Major, and 
the Major in place of the Minor. 

7. P, noteth converſion of rhe propoſition by accident: 
to wit of the minor, into which the ſyllable having P, falleth, 
it the ſyllable of the modes be rightly diſtributed into the 
propoſitions. 

8. S, ſneweth that there muſt be a ſimple converſion 
made e:ther of the Major, or the Minor, and the concluſion 

ether: as this lettet is hard, either inthe firſt, or midle, ot 
laſt ſyllable: For if it be heard in the firſt ſyllable, As 
Ceſarc, it noteth the ample converſion of the major; if in 
the midſt , it notes the converſion of the minor: And 
if in the laſt, the converſion of the concluſion, as in Cameſtes 
it is twice heard, in the midſt and the laſt, and therefore 
noreth rhe converſion to be made of the Minor and of rhe 
concluſion, As take the ſyllogiſm in Ceſare. 


ce : No true Chriſtian loyerh the World, 
ſa= Every coverous man loveth the World: therefore 
re. No coverous man is a true Chriſtian, 


Firſt the letter C ſneweth it muſt be reduced to Celarent; 
8, in the farſt ſyllable ſhews the manner of reduction; to wit, 
by a ſimple converſion of the major, thus. 


Ce- None that loveth the world is a true Chriſtian. 
la, Every cevetous man loveth the world : therefore, 
rnit No covetous man is a true Chriſtian, 
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Indire& Reduction, is, when we ſhew the evidence of the 


Illation by ablurdity of the contradiction to be admitted. 


The Canons hereof are fix, 


I, Indire& Reduction hath place only in two Moods B 
roco of the ſecond, and Bocardo of the third Figure. 

2 Inditect Reduction is made by eonceſſion, and by AC. 
ſumprion, 

3. By conceſſion, becauſe the adverſary granteth both 
premiſes, and yer denies the inference of the Concluſion, 

4. The premiſes therefore, being granted, by ſuppoſition, 
the contradictory is to be taken of the concluſion, which is 
in the imper ect Syllogiſm, that is to be reduced. 

5. The contradictory of the concluſion being taken, is 

t in the place of the Minor, if it be Baroco of the ſecond 
— and in place ot the Major, i it be Bocards of the 
third Figure: and ſorhe Major in the ſecend Figure, is al- 
way left in his place, as the Minor in the third. 

6. Hence is made the concluſion in the firſt Figure, 
wherein centradiRion is made tothe propoſition left of the 
imperfe& Syllogiſm; and ſo the adverſary is driven to an 
abſurdity, that is, to the contradictory of chat prepoſition, 
which before he had granted as true, 

And thus much of ſhewing the evidence by Reduction. 

Expofition, is the declaration of a Syllogiſm formed 
with a middle Mean general Term in the third Figure, by a 
fingular Mean contained under the general, as neerer to the 
ſenſe; for example, 


None of the Elect ſin unto death. 
Some of the cle& fin grievouſly, 
Therefore, Some that ſin grievouſſy, ſin not to death, 


Expoſitien of this may be made by ſingulars known unto 
us, as David, Peter, &c. David ſinned not unto death; Pa- 
vid ſinned grievouſly ; therefore, ſome gricyouſly ſinning, 
ſin not to death. 


The 


— 
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The Properties peculiat ro the ſecond Figure 
now follow, which are comprehended in 
three Canons, 


I, The ſecond Figure is (araoxevzriny) molt fir ro refute 
- | with; for ir disjoyneth two diveiſe things, becauſe they a= 
gice not in one third. | 
. 2, In the ſecond Figure the Major muſt alway be Univer: 
ſal, even as in the fiſt Figure. 


3 Inthe ſecond Figure, may be no meer affirmants. 


1 
1 The Proprieties of the third Figure, are four, ſer 
- down in four Canons, 


n 1. The proceeding of the third Figure is, for the moſt 

4 part, froni the ſtraighter to the larger, Therefore Logicians 

' ſay, the firſt figure hach proceſs x7! ovyfeay : the chird, 
Mad. 

2, The Minor muſt always be affirmant. 

3. The whole and entire conſequent of the Minor ruſt 
needs de inferred in the concluſion, and put in the place of 
the Antecedent ; for if it be maimed, or in part, all is trou⸗ 
> | bled, and there are four Terms. As, Whole — 1 is every 

where ; whole Chriſt confiſterh of rhe Godhead and the 
4 Manhood ; therefore the Manhood is every where: Yea, 
though the Matter be good, the Form may be evil; as, 
God is the God of the liding; God is the God of Abraham: 
©} therefore, Abraham liveth,. Here, in che Concluſion, che 
Conſequent of the Minor is impaired ; which whole is not 
Abraham, but the God of Abraham. The Argument then 
muſt not be in the third, but the firſt Figure ; chus, They, of 
| hom God is God, do live; but God yet, is the God of 4» 
ls | Graham; therefore he liveth: the Major follewerh, becauſe 
, | xo be God, is ro exerciſe Divine properties in the Object; 
and in whom ſuch things are done, he muſt needs 
* exifſt. F | | 
4 4. The Concluſion in the third Figure, is never Univer- 
fal. And hitherto, of a perfect Syllogiim. 
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Ani mperfe & Syllogiſm, is, which hath an imperfcR diſs 
90 110 # policion of Syllogiltical Ferm. 
Ditea. f 


And it is 8 


{| 
1 
| 
1 Indirect. g 
g Iadirect, is which concludeth by indirect or abſurd, 


Primary. 4 
And it is ; ; 
Secondary. b 


Primary, is, when the adverſaty by the contradictory of 
the concluſion which he denyeth; and by the complication 
of a propoſition manifeſtly true and granted, is driven to 
an abſurdity. CITI 


The Canons hereof art ſeyen; 


T, Let the contradictory be taken of the conelufion 
which the adverſary denycth. | 

2. Let a contradiction be aſſumed manifeſtly true, and 
which the adverſary cannot deny ; and let that be placed 
inſtead of the Major. 10 41 | 

3. Let the contrad ctory of the concluſion be pur inſtead 
of the Minor: and thereupon with-rhe-Major manifeſtly 
true, let be infertd an abſurd concelufon , | 

4. From the abſurd concluſion inferred, go back to ok 


— propoſition, or contt adictory of the firſt conclu- 
ion 6 | 


5. The falſhood of the Minor being ſhewed by the force 
of the contradi@ory principle, levitbs ſhewed that the firſt 
concluſion is true, as, that whereto the Minor is co: tradiftos 
rily eppoſed ; tor example, Ari deny this conc luſion, 
The Holy Ghoſt is God. 1 take the comradictory, The N 
Ghoſt u not God, hut a Creature t and thus 1 infer, The ſÞs 
of God is not God, but a Creature; therefore, the The ſpirit 
of God is without God. This Concluſion is abſurd; for no 
ſpirit is without that whoſe ſpirit ir is: therefore -Paylſaith 
plainly, The ſpirit of God xs in God. Therefore either the 

- Major or Minor is abſurd ; not the Major, for it is n_ 


a 
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the creatures are withour the Creator therefore the Minor: 
And therefore che right concluſion is true, which is oppòfed 
to this Minor, 

6 Therefore a Syilogiſm leadifig ro abſurdity, is faulty 
either when the Major is infirm, or the concluſion nor%ab= 
ſurd. a oppoſed to a true concluſion, 

7 A Syliogilm lead ing to abſurd ty, much ui geth in diſ- 
puting, and hat the chief uſe in ſhe wing the verity of priu- 
ciples, and ſpecially of choſe concluſions which are nigh 
ro principles, ſo as 2. cannot well be proved by demon- 

ation. | 5 | 

Secondary, is, which by the Adveriaties grant of con- 
conrradiQories,inferrerh the denyall of the ſame by ir ſelf; 
as, No Naturall body is infinite; ſome body, viz. Cbriſts, by 
the Ubiquitaries opinion is infinice ; therefore ſome body, 
viz. Chriſts, is not a body. 

A direct, im perfect Syllogiſm, is, 1 Enthymema. 2 Conſe- 
cution of ſentences. 3 Induction, 4 Sorites 


I An Enthymema is. a Syllogiſm wherein one of the 
premiſcs i, kept in. 
6 


The Canons are three. 


I In an Enthymema, the firſt propoſiciom ĩs called the an- 
tecedent, the other the conſcquent. | = 

2 lt may eaſily be made a Sy llogiſm by adding the pro- 
poſit ion that wanteth. | a 

3 Which of the premiſes is wanring,may eafily be judged 
by the concluſion; whereof,iF the attribute ( of latter part) 
appear not in the antecedent ; the Major is wanting: it the 
ſubje& ( or firſt part) appear not, the Minor is wartring; as, 
u living creature moveth; thertore man movech. Here warfts 
the Minor; for this word man appearcthnor in the antec e- 
dent. A man is aliving creature; therefore he mveth; Hete 
wants the Major; for the attribute in che concluſion, mo- 
veth, appcarerh not in the antecedent. 


Conſecution of ſentences, is, when wichout diſpoſicion of 
the Mean, one ſentencs followeth another. 
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Conſentanie. 4 
And it ind EY 
| Diſſentanie. b 


. , * 4 

Conſentanie, is, vhen the conſecurion precederh by con- 
ſent of rhe ſentences; Namely by converſicn, incitTion , 
and other naturall Relations of the Sentences. 


The Canons hereof are niae, 


I The converting to the convened, in all kinds of con- 
yerfion,followerh rightly:as, No Infidel eats Chriſts body; 
therefore, None that eats Chriſts body is an Infidel... 

2 That inference which is made from a contrary ſenſe 's 

*neer kin ro converſion by contrary place ing: as,Vcitue is to 
be praiſed , therefore, Vice is to be difprailed. 

3 From the Superiour or Uniyciſall unto rhe Inferior 
or Particular diſtr butely there is a good conſecution : as, 
All finzers repenting nde mercy « Therefore all great fipnes 
re pen ting do finde mercy, But from one particular io ano- 
ther, it followeth not rightly ; As to ſay: Some fin is not 
foigiven in t he life to come, therefore ſeme fin is for- 
given in che liſe to come. 

4 From the affirmative of a finite conſequent ( or atrii. 
bure) followeth the Negative of an infinite conſequent 2 as 
man is juſt, therefore man is not not-juſt, 

From the affi mative of an infinite conſequent follow: 
eth the Negative of a finite conſequent, if the antecedent 
be capable of the habit: as, Man is nor juſt;therefore neither 
3s he juſt, neither unjuſt. Bur of an infant it followes not, 
ke is nor juſt, therefore he is unjuſt ; for he is not capable. 

/ From a conjoy ned conſequent are inferred things di- 

Vvided, where there is na embiguiry nor repugnancy in the 
adject: as, Man is a living ſenſible body; Therefore man 
is a body, man is liv ng, man is ſenſible, But ic follows not, 
a Catkaſcis a dead man, theteſore ir is a man; For between 
a Carkaſe and a man there is a repugnancy. 

7 Fiom two or mo dis joyned conſequents that cleave 

together hy . are taken without ambiꝑuity, 


may infer conjoyned things: as, Man is a body, and he: 
mut, and he is living, and he is ſenfible'; therefore, man 
is 
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is a living mixt ſenſible body. Bur is followerh not if one ſay; 
This man is a Maſulan, and he is good, theretbre he is a 
good M::ſician; becauſe Muſician and good,cleave together 
by accident; And there is ambiguity in the word good, which 


may be underſtood eicher of Moral good, or of perfection of 


Arts. Neither is this right to ſay ; This ſervant is a father, 
and ke is thine; therefore, he is thy father; For there is an- 
diguity in the word thine. 

$ From an excluſive to an Univerſal of tranſpoſed terms, 
is a good conſequence. As,Onely man can laugh: therefore 
whatſoever can laugh is a man. 

9 Frem the removing of the one immediate member, 
unto the excluſive, is a good conſequence : As, We are not 
juſtified by works: therefore by faith one ly. 

Diſſentany conſecution, is, when from the truth of the one 
of the oppoſites is underſtood the falſhood of the other; and 
contrary from the falſhood of the one, the truth of the 02 
ther. As, It is true that ſome man is not choſen to life: 
therefore, It is falſe that every man is choſen to life. It is 
true that every Chriſtian man is to be baptized: theretore, 
it is falſe that no Chriſt ian Infant is to be baprized, 


Principal. 4 
Induct ion is euer 
Leſſe principal. b 


Principal, is, when from many fingulars, or particulars, 
there is — a general concluſion. 


The Canons hereof are chree. 


1 An Indugion ſtanding of particular propoſitions, 
may bring in all the particulars: As if one would prove that 
Wane heaterh, he may reckon up all ſorts of Wine in the 


World, as French, Spaniſh, Rbeniſh, European, Aſian, Afri- 


C44 Wine, &c. 


1 When ſingulars are infinite, iris enough to alledge 
Home chiet, with addition of this clauſe, Neither can an un- 
like example be ſbhewn ; As Paul in Heb. It. ro prove that all 
that are ſaved, are nor ſaved but by faith, alledgeth Abe! 
Tuch, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Facob, Jaſob, o. and lo 
2 of F 
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ſairh, There are many moe examples; Neither can any be 
ſllewed unlike to thoſc. | | 

3 At Induction may be made a Syllogiſm of the firſt Fi- 
gure, by putting in the place of the Major ſuch a prepoſition 
in which the conſe quent cf rhe concluſion is ſpoken of all 
pat culars or fingulars (reckoned up or underſtcod) as of 
the mean; and add ng a Minor, in which the ſame partica- 
lars or firgulars are ſpoken of the Antecedept (or fuſt part) 
of the concluſion. As, Span ſh, French. Rhenſh,and all Wines 
do heat. All Wine is Spaniſb, French, Rhe ni ſb, &c. therefore, 
all Wines do heat. 

Leſſe Principal Induction, is, when one or two fingulars 
are induced, or when one is proved by another: As, Abra. 
ham was juſtified by faith : therefore, ether godly are fo 
juſtificd alſo, 


Sorites is an imperfect Syllogiſm, wherein the conſequent 
of the firſt propefition is made the Anrecedent of the ſez 
cond ; and ſo forward as by a chain, until at length the loſt 
conlequenr be ſpoken of x 4 Antecedent of the fiſt propo- 
poſition: Cos an oy, (Ccpeivns a coacei vator, an heaper 
te gether. This is called a Stoical argument. 

Ll 


The Canons are five. 


1 The reaſon ofthe conſequence in a Sorites is both the 
connexion of the ſubordinates in the fame pre dicament, and 
alſe the coherence ef the cauſes and effects by themſelves, 

For Example. A man is an animal, an animal is a ſenſual 
body, a ſenſuall body is. living, that that is living is mixt, 
that chat is mixt is a ſubſtance 3: therefor e, a man is a ſub- 
ſtance; alſo, Rm, B. All foreknewn are predeſtinate, all 
pre deſtinate are called, all called are juſtified, all juſtified 
arc glorified : rherefore, 311 forcknown are glorified, 

2 When tei mis not ſubordinate are confounded , and 
cauſes by theniſelvts are mixt with cauſes by accident, the 
Sorites is nai ꝑht: as, Of evil manners ſpring good Laws, 
good Laws are worthy ot praiſe, things worthy of praiſe ate 
to be deſir ed: therefore, Evil manners are to be deſired. 

This cenc luſion is.navgbr ; for evil manners ate nor cauſes 
of themſelves of good Lowes, but by accident. 
3 A denial makes a faulty Sorites, when Wr * 
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duced to ſome figure ; and begerreth either both premiſes 
negant, or a negaat Minor in the firſt figure: otherwife 
when there is a good connexion of negarive conſequents or 
artributes, Negative Sorites are not — to be rejected; 
as, Afflction bringeth parience, patience bringeth experi- 
ence, experience brings forth hope, hope makes nat aſha- 
med , therefore affliction makes not aſhamed. 

4 When a particular prepoſition in à Sorites ir put in the 
ſecond or third place, or when the particular negant is put 
in any place, rhe Sorites is naught; for the Major is parti- 
cular, or the Minor negant in the firſt Figure. 

Ina Sorites, the Anzecedent or firſt part of the con- 
clufion is the Minor term, the conſequent the Major; the 
other which beſides theſe are found in a Sorites, are Means; 
and look how many Means, ſo many Syllogiſms. 


An imperfect Syllogiſin $ Simple. A com- 
allo, is either & Compound. pound or 


i j hypotbenc al 
Simple, which conſiſte th of ſimple Propoſitions; of which Sylogiſm. 


we have heard before, 
Compound: is, which conſiſteth of a compound Propoſi= 
tion, called alſo hypothetical, and i . 


1 Conditional. 
And it is either 3 


2 Disjunctive. 


Conditional, whoſe Major is Conditional or Hyprthe⸗ 
tical, 


The Canons hereof are ſeven, 


1 An Hypothetical Syllopiſm , conſiſts of antecedent 
and conſequent: the antecedent is of the ſi ſt part of che 
Propoſition ; the conſe quent of the latter. 

2 The Union of antecedent and conſequent, is called the 
reaſon of the conſequent, which is the very torm of an hy- 
pothetical Syllogiſm;and therefore if ir cannot be granted, 
the hypothet ical Syllogiſm muſt needs be faulty. 

3 That Hyptherical Syl logiſm is good, which may be 
reduced to a good ſimple Syllopiſm; for as the perfect is al- 
L 3 


Ways 
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wayes the meaſure of the unperfect, ſo a ſimple Syllogiſm 
isthe meaſure of a compound, 

4 Therefore in an Hypotherical Sy llogiſm, from the aſ- 
ſumpt ion of the antecedent to the concluſion of rhe conſe- 
quent, the inference is of torce, but not from the aſſumpti- 
on or putting of the conſequent, to the putting of che ante- 
cedent; for ſo in the ſecond figure ſhould be meer affir- 
nants; as, It Infidels be grafted into chrif, they eat his 
th : Bur they eat his fleſn; therefore they are grafted in- 
9 Chri?, The Argument is not of force, © 

5 From removing the conſequent to the removingof the 
antecedent, the — is of force; but not from the de- 
ſtruction of the anrecedent to the deſtruction of the conſe- 
quent; for ſo theve ſhould be a minor negant in the firſt fi- 
gure: as, If he be a man, he harh reaſon ; bur he is nor a 
man: therefore he hath not reaſon. The Concluſion is true, 
but it ſolloweth nor of the premiſſes formally, but by acci- 
dent onely. | 

6 When an Hypothetical hath three terms in the firſt 
Propoſition, it is eaſily reduced to a Categoricall (or 
ſimple) Syll-gilm ; for the reaſon of the conſequence being 
granred, is put for the Ma jor in a ſimple Syllogiſm, and then 
the Minor followeth of its own accord; as, It the Kcaven 
be hot, it may be cortupted by another body: the reaſon 
ot the conſequence is, Every hot thing may be corrupred 
w.th another body thar is cold; bur it is not corruprible; 
therefore neither is it bot. Hereof make a fimple Syllo. 
giſm in the ſecond figure, rus. Every hot thing is corrupti- 
ble. Heaven is nor corruptible: therefore Heaven is ner 
hor. 

7 Bur when four terms are in the firſt Propoſition, the 
reduction is hard and laborious, becauſe the reaſon of the 
conſequence cannot ſo eafily be rendered by a ſimple Pro- 
poſition : as, If Juſtice be by the Law, Chriſt died in vain; 
Bur Chriſt died not in vain : therefore Juſtice is nat by the 
L:w. Here are four terms in the firſt Propoſition, 


2 ADi-jinaive Syllog'ſm ie, which hath the firſt Pio- 
p ſit on a Dis jun dive. 1 5 


And 
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FIC e Uniform, 6c 
And it is eicher 
24 Bifermed, or a Dilemma. 4 


Uniform, is, which of members dis joyned takes away the 
one to put the other, or puts the one to rake av y the other. 
as, Either we are juſtified by faith, or by works: not by 
works; therefore by Faith. 


The Canons hereof are two, 9 


I The whole force of the conſequence in a disjoyn*d 
Syllogiſm, conſiſts in the oppoſition and diſjunction ot the 
parts, whereupon that muſt needs be naught whole parts 
are ſubordinate: as, We have inſtruction either from God, 
or from our teachers; but it is from God; therefore not 
from our teachers. The di junction is naught, for it dis joy- 
ne th things ſubordinate. 

2 A right dis junction, requires a full enumeration of 
parts: it therefore a third patt can be given, or a fourth. 
the diſjun6tion is naught: as, Heaven is either Hot or cold: 
but it is not cold; therefore it is hot, 

Here the firſt propoſition hath an imperfect enumer ation; 
for we ſhould adde, or elſe it is without all Elementary 
quality. 

A Biformed dis junctive is, that when a dis junction of 
parts is made, which ſoever be granted, the adverſary is faſt: 
it is called a Dilemma Nanuua,asit were ts AzuCzyo coy 
twice taken and taking; allo an Horned Syilogilin, and a 
Crocodiline Syllogiſm. we Baptiſm is eicher of Cod 
or of men. If of God, why do we nor receive it? If of mien, 
we are in danger of the people which count him a Prophec. 


The Canoas hereof are four; 


I The force of conſequence in a Dilemma dependerh on 
the ful enumeration of the disjoyned members, and the con- 
venient removing of them both. 

2 The Dilemma hath no force, if there be not a full 
dis junction, but a third or fourth member may be given. 
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3 It is alſo without force if both members be granted, 
as making nothing againſt us. As the ems realoned againſt 
chriſ: Tribute muſt be givento Ceſar, ot ungo God; If to God, 
then not to Ceſar, and this is Treaſon 2 Ceſar, then not 
to God, and this is Sactiledge. Our Savjour anſwereth by 
granting both, Give to Ceſar that which us Ceſais, and te 
God that which is Gs. F223 

4 Finally, A Dilemma þath no force if it may be turn. 
ed and returned Weeung ad verſary. 

Often alſo in che undertaking of a Dilemma, they are 
faulty in evil conſequence, and then we muſt anſwer by de⸗ 
nying the conſequenee, as, Intants which while they are a 
Baptizing,do cry and xe ſiſt, either they underſtand, or nor: 
If chey underſtand not; yeirber beleeve they; and therefore 
ſhould;nor be bapti⁊ ed: If they underſtand, they are Sacra 
legious rharoppugne Gogs Inſtitution 

Here be evil conſcquences in both branches; for ir fol- 
Joweth not, That Infants do belecve, although they under- 
Nand not explicitely what there is cone. Neither followeth 
ir, That they are Sacrilegious and repugne Gods Ordinance 
though they cry and ſtruggle; ſor they ſtuggle not againſt 
the water as it is an holy ſign, or with formal n aſonʒ but as 
it is a cold Element offenſive to their tender body. Exen as 
a god ly man that loves no wine, doth naturally abhor the 
wine which is in the Lords Supper; but he abbnrs ir only as 
it is wine, and not as it is a Sacred ſigne of Chriſts blocd. 
And thus nuch of a Syllogiſm Formal, or commonly 
conſidered. | | 
© A Special or Material Syllegiſm,is,which is reſtrained un- 
ro certain conditions of matter. 


True. 
And it is ewe. 


Apparent. 


True, is, when nat only the form, but alſo the matter of 
it is good, | 


National. 4 
And is ei 10 3 
Real. 4 
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have ſome ſecond Notion or term of Logick, 


The Canons hereof are two. 


a Of which the firſt is for fore knowledge of the conclu- 
19N, #2, 

The latter is for finding out of the mean. 

1. Eveiy ſimple Notion handled in the firſt part of Lo- 
g ck comes into che concluſion of a Notional Sillogiſm; for 
every {ſecond Notion may be compared with the firſt, We 
ask, Whether time and place be words con joyned or abſo- 
late > Whether the Genus of fin be an action, or the Genus 
of faith be knowledge? Whether Antichriſt is to be one ſin. 
gular perſonꝰ Whether faith be proper to the Ele&> Whe- 
ther perſons in the Trinity be really, modally , or formal- 
ly diſtinguiſhed, and fo of all other points. So as there 
is gieat uſe of a Notjonal Syllogilm. 

2, The Mean term for a notional Syllogyſm , is eaſily 
taken from the nature and properties of chat ſecond Nati- 
on, of which queſtion is aa in the concluſion; ſo as from 
the brſt part of Logick the Canons of every ſecond Notion 
may be pur for the Major in the Syllogiſm,and then ler the 
aſſumption be made affirwarive or negative, 

For example. It is asked, Whether an action be the ge- 
nus of ſin, or not. Fora denyal, there is found out a mean 
term, fiom the nature an d 9 ot a good genus. As 
by th's Canon. No ſubject is the genus of that whereof ir 
is the ſub ject. 1. 4. Top. cap. . But an action is the ſubje& 
whereto ſin cleaverh ; ther efare it is not the genus of fin, 

Again, It is acked, Whether good works be the cauſe of 
Juſtification. Take for Major this Canon of a cauſe ; No 
cauſe is after the effect; bur gonad works are after Juſtifica= 
tion; for the perſon muſt fit he juſtified and pleaſe God 
before he can do any good work: therefore good works are 
not the cauſe. And ſo of all other Notions, with their Ca- 
nons treated of in the firſt part of Logick,wherby appeareth 
the great uſe of thoſe Rules: and that there needs here no 
long diſcourſe of a Notional or topical Syllogiſm, 


A 
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A Comparative Syllogiſm. 


Seeing every Syllogiſm is firſt abſolute; As when we ask a 
whether rhis be that or not: or elſe ſecondly Comparative, 
23 when we ask wherher this be more or leſſe then that; 
here ſhall be added Canons of a Comparative Syllogiſm, 


The general Canons hereof are two. 


The I For the foreknowledge of the concluſion, 
2 The other to finde the Mcan, 


I The conc luſion of a Comparative Syllogiſm being 
contingent, and for the moſt part taken confuſedly, need- 
eth therefore diligent diſtinction and limitation: As it one 
ask, whether this or that be better; , We muſt diſtinguiſh 
between better ſimply and abſolute hy, dTAGs 4343% x} 
Sex rioy, and better in teſpect, and after a tort, 434909 x7! 
Ti rn, and aper rather to be choſen in reſpec 
of t,me and place 3 80 marriage 15 imply better than a ſin- 
gle life, becauſe of propagation, Gen. 2. Yer ſingle life is 
tather to be choſen in time of perſecution, 1 cor. 7. 

2 The mean term of a comparative Syllogiſm, is hardly 
found by the places of teall invention; becauſe rhe artri- 
bure is moſt common, and almoſt Notional , nor reall; 
therefore this is here handled after a Notional Syllogiſm, 


The ſpeciall Canons pertain either to the queſtion as it is 
asked indefinitely, whether this be rather then that? or un- 
to the queſtion as it is asked, whether this be better then 
that, or worſe > 

I That which is ſuch by Nature, is rather ſuch then that 
which is not ſuch by Natut:e ; as, flowers are tairer then gar- 
_ For, they have a aaturall beauty, theſe but an arcifi- 
ciall, 

2 That which maketh an other ſuch, is rather ſuch then 
that which tnakech not; and if both do make, that which 
rather makerh, is rather ſuch ; As Fire is hotter then Warter; 
for it maketh the Water ſuch. 
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The Canons pertaining to a concluſion, better or not bet- 
ter, are theſe. | 


1 That which is more laſting and conſtant, is better than 
that which is lefle laſting ; So I Cor.13, Love is better than 
faith; For love endureth alwayes. : 

2 That which is of it ſelf good, is better than chat which 
is good by another, and by accident; So, To liye is better 
than to eat, becauſe we eat to live, and live not to eat. 

3 Simply good, is betcer than that which is good for 
ſome z As marriage is better than ſingle liſe; Study of learn. 
ing better than Merchandixe. 

4 Thar is more excellent which is in the mare worthy 
and honourable thing; As a Monarchy is the beſt Regi- 
ment; For God is a Monarch. It is better to give, than to 
receive; For God giveth onely,” 

5 The end is better than the means unto the end; As 
better is health than the uſe of Phyſickʒbetter js peace than 
Triumph. 

6 Thar which is poſſible, is better than that which is im- 
poſſible. 

7 That is bett er which of ir ſelf is more fait and honour- 
able. 

8 That which is after, is oftentimes better than the for- 
merz to wit, if other thinas be like „&c. As, the later thoughts 
are bettet than the former. | —— 

9 Many good things are to be preferred be ſore few, 

10 That which effecteth many good things, is better 
than that which doth but few; So a Publike perſon is better 
than a Private. | | 

11 That which is joyned with pleaſure, is better than 
that which wanrerh plcaſure. 

Iz At what time a thing is more neceſſary, at that time 
it is more to be choſen ; So comfort is better in ſorrow than 
in proſperity, 

13 That which is alwayes profitable, is better than that 
which is bur ſometime ; So, Bread is better then all Pheſants, 
Pareridges, &c. For it is alwayes needfull. 

14 That which hath all kindes of good, as honeſt, f ro- 
fitable, and pleaſant, is better than that which is under but 
one kinde of good. 

15 That 
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15 That, is moſt to be ſhunned, which moſt hindereth 
things ro be choſen. 

| I'6 They are moſt to be choſen, whoſe oppoſites are moſt 
to be ſhunned : Soprudence is better than knowledge, be. 
cauſe imprudence is more hurtfull than ſimple igno- 
rance, | 

17 Thar is beſt which is moſt famous and notable. 

18 Hard things are to be preferred before eaſie. 

19 Things that we may communicate wich others, ſpe. 
cially with friends, are better than thoſe which we may 
not; So learning is better than health, liberality than tem- 
perance, | 

20 That is beſt which is moſt proper; So Gods grace is 
better for his children, than worldly riches ; For theſe are 
common with the wicked, that proper to che ele&; Touſe 
reaſon, is better than to uſe ſenſe; For that is proper to man, 
this is common with beaſts. So wir is better than memory, 
which many tools have. 

21 Of rhoſe which are under the ſame Genus or Spe- 
cies, that is better which hath irs n proper vertue; So 
cold water is better than hor ; Natural geſture than af- 
feed. 

22 They which are of abundant, ſeem better than neceſ- 
ſary things ; As to ha ve fair cloaths better than mean, to 
be a good Artizen better than a mean. 

23 Things that cannot be given by men, are better than 
thoſe that can: So wit is better than riches. | 

24 That is more to be choſen, the abundance whereof 
is more to be choſen than of any other thing. 

25 Berrer is when a thing may be choſen withour an 
other, than when without an other it is not to be chulen 
As prudence is better chan . 

26 Of what things we deny the one, that the other may 
ſeem to be in it; that is the better which we would have 
ſeem to be in it: So many deny they took pains about a 

—— they may ſeem to be witty; therefore, wit is bet · 
ter than pains taleing. F 

27 Such things as whoſe loſſe we take not moregrie- 
voufly, we are more blamed for, are more to be choſen, As 
children than riches, for we are more blamed if we be not 
ſorry for loſſe of our children, chan of our goods. FP 

Ml 
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28 That which effeQerb good, is better than thar'which ' 


doth nor. 0 

29 Conjugates follow mutually; therefore, if one be 
be tier, the other alſo ſhall be beiter; As the New Teſta- 
ment is better than the old; therefore, alſo a Miniſter 
of the New, is better than a Miniſt ei of the old. 

30 Thar which pleaſeth God, is bettet than that which 
pleaſcth men. 

31 That which we chooſe ſor it ſelf, is better than that 
which we chooſe for glory. 
And this much of a Notional Syllogiſm, and a complrg- 
rive. | 

A Reall Syllogiſm, is, whoſe terms are Reall 2 chat is,firſt 
Notions pur without the mind. 


Contingent. 4 


And it is cher 
Or Neceſſary. b 
A Contingent is, whoſe contingent wean contingent] 
| | diſpoſed with the extreams, getteth a ſuſpended and wea 
- | affent to the concluſion,and'is called opinion, 
A cor tingent mean, is that which is taken from a contin= 
gent place. | 


From the word. c 
1 Conriggent places be eith 3 
From the things. d 


f 

1 From the definition of a 
n | Places from the word, are eithe 5 Noun. 
: 2 From rhe Conjugares, 
y A place from the definition of a Noun, hath three Ca- 
e | nons, © 
a 


1 To what the definition and notation of a ncun is gi- 
ven, to that alſo the defined thing is given. 
. 2 When the definition and Notation is larger than the 
s {| thing defined and noted, the conſequence is of ferge onely 
x | negatively ; As, it is not a ſæcied ſign ; therefore, not a Sa- 


crament. ; when 
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7 3 When the Notation is equall to the noted, the con- 
ſequence is of force as well affirmatively as negatively: as, 
He ſoretels things to come, thei efore he is a prophet: he is 
not a prophet, chere ſore he foretels not things to come. 


A place of Con jugates hath three Canons. 


1 One of the conjugates being put, another is put; and 
one taken away, another is taken away ; as, Sin pleaſeth not 
God : therefore not the ſinner. 

That which is given to one of the Con jugates, is gi⸗ 
ven alſo to the other: as, Religion is contemned, be 
the Religious are contemned, They that have one God, one 
Spirit, one Baptiſm, ought to have Unity amongſt the m- 
ſelves : In the Trinity there is Unity, becauſe the Father, 
the Son, and the holy Gheſt are one. 


Artificial, þ 
Inartificial, 3 
Artificial, is, which conrainerh Terms arguing of them- 


felves. -- 
Firſt, 


And it is caherd X 
—_ Or, riſing from the firſt. 


A place from the things is either 3 


Firſt, is, which containeth the firſt Terms, 


© Inward, 
And it is crhers . | 
| Ourward. 
" Inward; is, which containerh inward Terms: as, Of the 
cauſe and cauſed ; of the ſubje& and accident ; of the whole 
and the part. 


The place of the cauſe and cauſed hath five Canons. 


x The far-off efficient cauſe being put. it is probable chat 
— * ſhould be put: as, The clouds gather, therefore 
It rain, | \ 


2 The 
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2 The cauſe gy yvulen and Tggxarap]ix} being put, 
it is probable the effect is put, and contratiwilez allo the 
effect being put, it is probable ſuch a cauſe is put: as, He 
loves her, thereſore be will marry her ; He married her, 
therefore he loved her, | 
3. The Inſtruments being put, it is probable the effect is 
put; and contraiy, the effect being put, it is probable the 
inſtruments are put, and contrary : as, He reads good books, 
therefore he will be Jearned : He uſeth proper phyſick; 
therefore he ſhall recover health, &e. 

4 From the common matter put or taken away, or the 
mar ter whereof, to put or take away the mattered, and fo 
on the contr aty, is a contingent inference 2 as, In Germany 
is much wood,therefore they have many ſhips, 

5 From a voluntary end to the means, and from theſe 
to the end, is a contingent inference 2 as, He ſtudied hard, 
therefore he means to have the degree of a Doctor, &c, 


The Canons of SubieR and Accident, Whole and 
Parr, are fcur. 


1 From the common accident being put unto the ſub- 
ject, is a contingent inference ; as from the accident remo- 
ved, to the removing of the ſubjz : as, It is a black Bird, 
therefore a Crow: She loves the childe, therefore ſhe is the 
mother of ir. 

2 From acommen ſubje& being pur, to the putting of 
a common accident, and conuary, is a contingent inffer- 
ence 2 as, She is a Mother, there fore ſhe le ves the children: 
He is a Cretian, therefore a lyar. 

3 . The whole being pur , it is probable this or that 
1 He is a man grown, therefore he hath a 

cards 

4 Some — — part being put, it is probable the 
whole is put; and contrariwiſe: as , There is a foundation 
and walls, thereſore a houſe, 


160 
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Places of outward terms have five Canons. 


x Theadherent being put, it is probable that is put 
which it is wont to cleave to, and contrary ;' As he goech 
brave ; therefore he is rich. 

2 The contingent _ being put, ir is probable that is 
put, abeut which it is buſied, aad contrary ; as, There aro 
many ſick ; therefore, many Phyfirians, 

3 Ihe circumſtance of place or time being put, it is 
probable that is put which is wont to be therein, and con⸗ 
trary; as, It is eight of the clock in the morning; there- 
fore, he is not drunk: He was not ſeen about the houſe in the 
night , therefore, he is a thief. 

4 The nnrecedent being put, it is probable the conſe 
quent is put, and contrary; as, The Moon is pale; tchere- 
fore, it will rain. 

5 The comingent conſequent being put, it is probable 
che antecedent was, and contrary ; as , It raineth; theres 
fore, the Moon was pale. 


Places of terms ariſing from the firſt , 


From Deſcription. 


* 


Are cher? 


From Compariſon. 
The place fromdeſcription hath one Canon, 


To whom the lefle principal deſcription agreerh,ir i pto⸗ 


bable chat the deſcribed agreeth, or sgreerh nor rhererozas, 


It is not a Buff bigger then a Biamble, with ſtrong cwigs, 


and red Berries; therefore, it is not the Dogg⸗bryar. 


pariſons, rhe place 


be place from com- Conſentany a » 
ompariſon. 
is eicher from 


Diſſen tany b 
From conſentany compari- ; Even, 


ſons , rhe place is ei⸗ 
ther from, - Like, 
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The place from Even hach two Canons. 


1. Even chings agree to Even; and what is given to the 

ane, is given to che other of even things, and — — 
Rom. 5. By one man ſalvation may þe reſtored to the world; 
ſceing by one man fin and death came d che world. 

2. Where to one of the even things agreeth or not, there- 
to it is probable the other alſo agreech, or not; as, Chriſt had 
power to heal the Palſig-fick ; therefoic, he had power to 

rgive fins, Mat.9. 


The place from Like hach flir er Canons, 


1 That which agreeth or not, to one of the like things, 
that alſo agteeth or net to the other is, The rain — 
not back ro hea ven, but v¶¼tereth the earth; neicher Gods 
Word returneth in vain. 5 

2 To whom one of che Smilies agreeth, ot not che other 
alſo agr eech, or not. 3 | 

3. Afinitlicude, or compariſqn allegericall, ſif x ſhould 
have any force in arguing, i muſt needs haye author icy in 
5 e, and applicario Miniftred'by he 


Of Propertiopalsthere is che ſame Judgement ʒ and white 
is affirmed or denied of pag nl „hadi 
another : Fer as i. he ſeed. in che land , fo js, he word 


to the heart, but ſeed falling into good ground, bears 
S 3 therefore doth Gads Ward likeniſe in ag 


Neer to the place of Even and L. xe things, Ne 2.465 | 
from a ſingular thing and — | 
Canon is one, 

Of ran, and hike things, there is the ſame udgem ent; 
and that which — Or not, to one . t 257 
Kia de, drci her: 48, Abraham avas juſtified 
faith, chane ſore alſo — 1 vr 
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1 C True, 


An example is either 3 . 
Teigned. 
. T tue, y hich hath indeed come to paſſe. 


| c3gned,which is deviſed for the reachingof | children. 


4 % 


a. 4 


And ir is 


3 A Parable. 
A Fable, 


4 Parable, is a feigned example, drawn from ſuch 2Aions 
of men, as may or are wont to be done. 

A Fable, js a ſe goed example, drawn fiom beaſts and 
other ſuch things, whereunto humane a&iens do not 
agree. 


From diſſentatty ecmporiſon Uneven. 
the places are ſiom T Unlike, 


Uneven, either greater or leſſer. 
Ahe place from the greater bath two Canons. 


1, Tf rhcre be the greater, there will alſo be the leſſer, 
and wherets the greater agreeth; the leſſe doth alſo; as, 
God hath given us life, there ſore he will give us ſocd and 
raymept. : | 

2. That which in the ſame proportion aprecth not to 


the greater, agreeth̊ not alſo to the leſſer: as, The Juſtis 
fearce ſaved, therefore much leſſe the wicked, 


' The place from rhe Leſſer, hath onely this one Canon. 
If the leſſer be not, then the greater will not be; as, Of 
our ſelves we cannot think a gced theught ; much leſſe, c oa 


a good dee d. ) 
| Simple. 
Compound. 


Simple Un]. kes agree to Unlikes and whatſoc ver agrteih 
to ene of the Unlikes, as it is unlike; agrees not © the 
If other: 


2. Ihe place ſtom Unlike, is either 5 


N 
8 
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other: as, Though beaſts have all things common, tis un- 
ficting men ſhould. . 

For compound unlikes, they which are not proportiogate: 
to them proportionals do not agree 3 as, A good ſhep herd 
deals not with his flock like an hireling: the h'reling flics 
when the wolt comes; therefore the good ſhepherd doth 


not ſo. And thus much of places Artificial, 


Inartificial, is a place which argueth not of ir ſelf, but 
by the aſſumed force of an aitificial place, and it is called 
the place of teſtimony. os 

Contingent reftimony, is that which cometh from man 
as he is man, | 


The Canons of humane T<ſtimony are 13. 


1 Thoughno humane teſtimony as. ſuch, be of neceſſa⸗ 
ry truth, yet admirceth it certain degrees, and one is mare 
ſtrong, oc weak than the other, 

2 Proper, or ones own teſtjmony of things, done or not 
done, eſpecially in the worſer part, if it be not rung out 
of force, is counted for firm, _ 

3 Publike teſtimonies of publike ſeals are fitm. 

4 Teſtimony of publike and long laſting fame is alſo to 
be eſteemed for meanly firm, 

5 Old teſtimony is mare worth than new. | 

. 6 Graramarical teſtimonies, to wit, which treat of the 
uſe,ſignification, quantity of words, ſyllables, &c. gachered 
out ot the beſt Authors, are fm, 

7 Teſtimonies Practick, that is Ethick, Politick, Legal, 
of honeſt, filthy, right, wrong, ſpoken of grave Authors, 
are firm. | 8 
- 3 Teſtimonies hiſtorical, of approved Hiſtorians , are 

rm, | 

9 Teſtimonies Theoretical of ſome great and received 
Author, alledged after reaſons of a Theoretical concluſion, 
have great force. 3 > 

10 Teſtimonie of many Wiſe men and Famoits, is to 
be preferred before the reſtimony of one arid an obſcure 
man, # 

It Teſtimony of a ckilfull Arrizen, is ro be preferred 
before the teſtimony of another unkiltull, however famous 
otherwiſe, hg 4c 

M 2 5 12 Te- 
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12, Teſtimonies of ancient Fathers, if they be ſubordi- 
nate to the holy Scripture, have a force in proving Theo- 
logicall eonclufions, but no preving humane, yet greater, 
13. An Argument from humane Teſtmony negatively, 
x of no force. : 
And thus much ef a contingent Syllogilm, 


/ 


Of a neceſſary Syllog iſm. 


i / 
A necefſary Syllogiſm, is, which'bath a Mean'or Medium 
cf neceſlary diſpoſition to b get in the minde firm and im- 
movable 5flent ts the concluſion, It is called Science. 


The generall Canuns theteof ate three. 


1. The Concluſion of a neceſſary Sylloiſm ſometime is 
Pure, r ptoper to one d iſcipl ne; ſometime mixed, or of di- 
vers Diſciplines: as, Onely Faith juſtifieth, this is a pure 
eoncluſinn ; for boch the terms. faith, and j uſii ſietb, ate 
terms of Tbheoloꝑy, and handled th rein. 
An uνν body is in a place; ih i pu e; for only Natu- 
rall Philoſophy treateth of a plate, and a body; but this, 
Aceide n ts in he Loids Supper are not wir hout the hol 
pre ad and w 'ne, is eeſſa y, and may be proved by a ne eſ- 
"fary Syllogiſm; bur it is hot pure; for the word Accidehir 
is Metaphyſical o Logical ; the other terms Theological. 
' 2, Ina pure concluſion. we muſt needs uſe 'a Mean of 
the ſame Kinde, that i, ſuch as toi ther with the extream 
of the co c uſion, pertameth to one and the ſame diſcipline, 
and riot rodiverſe, : | 
Ot a neceflary Syllogiſm, the propoſitions alſo arc 
"neceſſary, 


A neceſſsry Syllo, J Montrative, Aan © 
giſm is either Detmonſtrative, Jin, g 


Monſtratl vc, is, whoſe Mean js taken from a monſtrative 
place that is, from every place of nec flary invention. ex- 


cept the plate of the «fic a 


/ 


* 
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Artificial. 6 


Inartificial, d 


bees 


Artificial places, again ae exher of firſt Terms, or fe- 
condly of Ariſen. 
lnward. 4 


Places ef rhe fir cernabe 
Ourward, b 


Inward, are they which are taken from inward terms, and 


they are nine. 


t. From the Genus. 2. From rhe Species. 3. From the 
cauſe matzrial. 4. The Formal. 5. The Subject. 6 The 
Accident. 7. The praper. 8. The whole, 9. And the 


part, * 
The firſt place of the Genus hach two Canons, 


o 


1. To what the Genus is given, to the ſame ſume Speries 
muſt needs be given, hut indeterminate ; as, It is fin ; there- 
fore Original, or Actual. 

2 From vhat the Genus is taken away, from char neceſ- 
ſarily all the Species are taken: a5; It is no fin, therefore 
neither original nor actual; therefore no fin. 


The place of the Species hath two Canons. 


1. To what the Species is given do rhe ſame the Genus 
muſt needs be given: as, He is 4 man, therefore a living 
Creatures 0 | 

2. From what all the Species are taken, from it che 
Genus myſt needs be taken: as, It is neither ocigiaal tec 


a@vsl fig, therefore no fig. 
The place ſam the Form and fpeci6cal difference 
" ©  BathtwoCapons. | 
. Whererp the Form js given, or away, therero 
theformed is given or taken away! 26, yrs have no rea- 
| Ae m men, "2 FT. ; 
M3 2. Where- 


fs 


| a 16 8 
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2 Whereto the Form is given, thereto the determ nate 
matter muſt needs alſo be given; and contrarywiſe: as, Ne 
buchadnexgar kept the Form ot a man till ; therefore alſo 
the body, 


The plate from the matter hath three Canons, 


1. Whercto the matter is given or taken away, thercts 
the mattered thing muſt needs alſo be given or taken away: 
2s, Glorificd bodies ſhall conſiſt of the tour Elemements; 
thereſore they ſha!l be mixt 

2. Whereto the muter 3s given, thereto the determined 
Form ini ſt needs aiſg be given; and contrariwiſe * as, Pig- 
meyes have the bod ies cf men, therefore the Forms alſo. 

3. As is the matter, ſuch is the mattered thing: as, The 
Image is of rotten wood; therefere it is alſe rotten. 


The place from the proper ſubjeR hath this o Cr non. 


Whereto a proper accident is given, or taken from it, 
rhereto the ſubject alſo mt needs be given or taken from 
ir: as, Chriſt is Ged, therefore hath power to forgive 
ſins. 1 


The place from the proper accident hath two Canons. 


I, Wheretoa proper acciden t is given, or taken from 
it, thereto the ſubject muſt needs be given, or taken from 
it: ac, chriſt forgiverh fins, hath lifein himſelf, and gives 
life to others; and therefore he is Gd. 

2. That which is ſaid of the proper accident in thejeon- 
crere, is ſaid alſo ot the ſubje &: as, A queſtioner is to be 


ſhunned, becauſe a blab is to be ſhunned, 


The place from the whole and parts hath three Canons. 


1. The whole being pur or taken away; needs milft the 
parts be put or taken away: as, the whole Supper pertain- 
eth to Lay men, therefore the Cup. 

2. That vbich gte ech, or not, to an hole of the fame 
linde, thar alſu agreerh, or nor; to the part, if the attr 
bute be ſuch, as may by proportien agree to the Ft 

E "4 as 
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u, Wator is moiſt, therefore every drop of water is fo. 
- 3 Oepcincipall part being deſtroyel, rhe whole js ta- 
ken away · as, This baitding hath a> Roof, therefore id no 
houſe: He hath no head, therefore is no living body. 


places of aut vurd term, are Circumſtances, Obj:R, 
Concomirancy. | | 


The place of Circumſtances hath this one Canon. 


Circumſtances being put or taken away, the adject is put 
or taken away; and the ad je put or taken away, fo is che 
Circumſtance : as, The flowers are budded , therefore it is 
ſpring time: it is a body, chert ſote there is a place wherein 
It is. 7 9 


The place of the nec: ſſaty obj:& hath alſo one Canon. 


Whereto an even object is given or taken from it cherte 
to chat which is buſied about the objact is given or taken 
from it; and coatratciwiſe: as, Hs is exerciled about rhe 
worſhip of Idols; therefore he is an Idol ater: Chriſt is erue 
God; theretore he is to be worſhipped, : 
The place from the necellary Antecedent, hath this 

one Canon. 


A neceſſary Autecedent being put or taken away, the con⸗ 
ſequent of it, is put or taken away + as, be is dead in chriſt, 
therefore he ſhall riſc ro eternall Ntc. The woman h no 
with childe, therefore ſh2 ſhall not bring forth. | 


The place from the nec: ſſary conſeq ient hath 
alſo ou, Canon. ' 


A neceſſary conſequent being pur, the antecedent is put · 
as, The woman brought forth, theretore ſh: had conceived: 
he is a man, therefore he was a child. 3 


2. Places of termes ariſen from the fi: are of'Dcfitnirign, 
Div on, and Oppoſit =: 1 0 Neil! * 


1.22 - 1 £388 
1 M 4 The 


67 


the dre tg, ) 
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* 


The plage of de fnirion and deſeri pon principal, 1 


harh ene Canes, 
e er 
it, theteto the ed or deſcribed ching * n 
trom ĩt; and that which agrees, or not, to t dec 
or deſen on, the {ame gprecrd, er fot; to the defined or 
deſeribed; and contrariwiſe: as, In the Old Teſtament | 
thy parole of 2 God in and by Chriſt; | | 
hexefore in the Old Teſtament, ihere were Chriſtians, F 


The place of Piyifion hath theſe ewo Canons. 


1. All che members of the divided being taken away,the | 
divided it felf is taken away. 

2. One of the Immediate members of a Diviſion being 
raten away, the othei is left. 


The plage of Oppoſites Kath feven Carigns. 


1. Of Oppoſires,ſo far forth as they be ſuch, rhe artri-' 
buteg are oppoſite ; ſo as the oppoſition be made by the dit - 
fe rendet w eteby the oppoſites diſaꝑree, arid ttt by the ge- 
nus or common — and that 2 be kept be · 
rom centhe cauſes and effects of rhe tes. 50, lr fol- 

teneſſe 15 colo 1 e blacknef e_is no 
polar 0 the eppoſition is made by che common Genus. 
eicher follow ck rl works 8 good 
works juſtific ; for there is no proportion of good works to 
{alvation,;when our we: ks cannot be ſaid to be truly good 
of melee £ Evil deeds are truly evil. Neither th We 
muſt do good to our friends; therefore evill io our Enc- 
mics; Far n that reſpect that injuries arg tv be 
Ni ü . müc u gelber as our wendy 
N: jther therefore marriag 
evil; for — is in be to beth in divers reſpecs 1 
thi llc. » Hear diſſeycreth things of diverſt kinds, 
therefore cold garhercrh them: Purity cherifiicerh che Spit, 
ghercfore impurity — it. 


2, From 
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6. Frou witae a diſparace is removed, from ic all in the diſ- 
parate 280 retovred : As , Fan. y Gad not as man, 
chat he ſhould lye, or the Son of nian, that he ſhould re- 


pent. 

. Ons e the de, and repugyams being put, 
the other is removed ; As, It is unbloody ; tereſor e, it = 
Sacrifice ; For theſe are contradictory, 1 cor. 10. Ye cannot 
drink the cup ef che Lord, and of Dryifs. 

4 One of the commrat ies in #n Nh degree being pur, 
the other is removed, As, He is in deſpair? therefore, he 
hath no comfort. ka 

5- One ot the privatives being put, che other is removed, 
and contratywife : M, He us blind : cherefore he ſcerh 
— | 


6, One of the Relatives being put, the other is pur; As, 
Cod is am eternall Father; therefore he hath a cocternall 
Son. Chit is alwates Mcdiarour and head: therefore, he 
will alwai es have a Church. 

7, Wheretoone of the Relatives is giving, rhereto 
the other cannot be given in the fame refpe&; And from the 
temor ion of the Relative. tothe remorion of the Correla- 
tive, the inference is right : As Chrift is Davids Lord: 


therefore; he is nor his ſcrvgar. 
Ar Nart ificiall place, isneceflary Teſtimony. 
1 _ ** Of God, 4 

eceflary Teſtimony, is either | 

f Or ofthe Senſes, þ, 
Gods Teftimsny is a ſentence ſpoben of God, 
Mediate. 
And nd 

C Immediare, + 


\_Immedimeywhich God uttercth without means of any Mi- 
| 


And ix is either, Faſt, By Viſion, as of old to the Pro- 
_ 
Or Secon diy, By Voice ; as, ar Chriſts Bap, 


% 
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The An f Logick. 
- Mcdiare, is, which God hath uttered by his Son ſent in 
_ fleſh ; Oc by inferipur Miniſters, the Prophets and Apo- 


The Canem of Gods Teſtimony, Mediare, and Iinmedi- 
ate, are twelve. 79 


t. Gos Teſtimony is beleeved for God himſelf , and his 
Authority, not ter the mans ſake by whom ic was ut⸗ 
tered. | 

2, There is no Divine teſtimony written this day; Bur ig 
the Bible. GER. 

3. All principles. of Theologicall concſufions, pertaining 
to the perfection and Salvation of the El ect, are ſufficiently 
delivered in the Scriptures. =e 

4. Argumentation from Gods teſtimony , proccederh 
botk Affitmatively and Negatively in things pertaining ts 
Salvation, | 

5. It ceaſeth to be the teſtimoay of Gol, if wreſted ei- 
ther to a wrong ſenſe or unmeet allegories, , 

6. From places or teſtimonies doubtfull, Doctrines of 
faith are not firmly ſtabliſhed. 

7 That which by good conſequence is gathered from any 
Divine teſtimony, it hath the ſame force with it. 

8. What is proved or explained by the Scriptute, that is 
underſtood to be alſo proved and explained by the true 
Church, Lawfull Cauncels, and Antient Doctors. 

9. From Gods revealed will to his power, the argumeent 
al wayes is of force; Bur it follows not, becauſe he will not, 
that therefore he cannot. 

to. From Gods will Indefinite and Hyporhetical unto 
the ſimple execution thereof, an argument is not of Force : 


A as, would all men ſhould be ſaved : therefore, they 


5 


ſhall all be ſaved; It follews no:; For that Will is Hypothe- 
ticall or Conditional, If they belieye. 
II, Gods affirmative Commandments are to be taken 
with limit ation. | ? 
12. Gods negative Commandments do binde ſimply. 


ki Amen of ſenſe, is chat which every ones ſenſe telleth 


Lis 


1 
144 


And 
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Outward. 
And it is 
Inward. 


; Iapard, i, which Lavs of Nature and Cankiches 
tells us, 42 94 : 93:31 
Ourward, is, that wich the outward ſenſes (as ſecinę, 
hearing, &c.) rightly diſpoſed, and ſo the ſenſuall obſer va · 
tion and experience; doth confirm: Matth. 1 1. Go tell Foby 
— ye hear and ſee. Come ſee the place where the Lord was 
led. 5 | 


And thus much of the-firſt kinde of neceſſary Syllogiſm. 


The ether kind of wecefſary' Sylogiſm hath che mean 
the Effect. And it is called Demonſtration vis. 


Perfect, ory. a 

And it is abe 

| Imperſect. 7% 37s. b 

perfect Demonſtration called Hot. (+ e.) Wherefar 
I;,whoſe mean is taken trom the place of the efficient cauſe 
or end, for to get the knowledge of ſuch a concluſion 
e the accident is attributed ro (or ſpoken of) his 

ject. ' 


he general Canons of this Demonſtration are eight. 


1 Three things are in every demonſt: ation, 1 Theſub- 
KR ure ν,Auey. 2 The affection, or accident u. eg. 3 The 


cauſe Av. 


2 The conclufon of a demonſtration con ſiſtei h ef two 


extreams, vi che affection or accident which is. pur in place 
of the attribute; and then ſecondly the ſubje wherein 


dhe affection iz, | g 122 


3 The foreknowledge of the concluſion is the ſame that 


nas of other, wiz, that the ſubjects bot h name and exi- 
ence, and definition of du · E ſence be toteknowh, and the 


name of the attribute ar affe ction. ä 


4 The finding of the alcan allo ageth. uno the gow 
01 ra 


191 7 


term trom the place of the Efficient cauſe, che Final, and 1emonR;a- 
tion. 
WdE Is. 


8 


— — 

ral precepts 3 For ir is taken fr the nave of che ex: |! 
creams, vi the efficient cauſe cud ber ibure, which often [1 
is the form of the Subje&, and rom ahi the — of the fame Je 
attribute. 

9. A demonſtat ion hach certain d TE: So that one |1 
exteods another im nocoſſity, and ſo hath propoſici ns, one 6 
more neceflary, another leſſc. | 
4. Demonftravions are given in all kindes of diſcipline [ 
concemplarive, or praftick, rheu- h rhe demon fr asien of : 
contemplative difeivlines be more 
. . There aro given demonſtrat ions aſwell Negmive at ; 
a though the a fſi ma- ve be more worthy, ſ 

A Demonſtration perfe & M Abri) hath great kin f 
with the perfe& definition of an accident : For rhe 2 


that are in a delia irion, as Efficient Cauſe, Bnd, ud] - 
SubjeR&, che ſame arealſo in a demonſtration, 
ans e 00 Of che Efficient. 4 
N, is 6 
* X 1 b 


A Demonſtration of the efficient cauſe, is, whoſe mean *! 
js taken from the place of the next e alem caufſ. 7 


Prineipall. ce * 
And it is er 
' CLefſePringipall, 44 dy 


Principal, heft megan is the next pripcips) efficient of 
rar ; and it is either of the inward cauſe, or Our- 8 
˖ 


Of the lIoward, whofc mean is che next Principal el 
cien'. 

Ourward —— 
Gere cue | 


The Canons of bott theſe gre two. 


. Wherersthencyr c geen: exule is given, thereto 
eff muſt nocds be given ; and From what the equſyis 
ken, rhe effect is alſo. 


— of che Laward , i Nee 


E 


A ** 2 


The Art of Logick, 
x; [then a'Demonſtration of the Out ward cauſe : Examples of 
en [Dcronflrations That which-hark the guils of figgis wrerch- 
me Jed; But all mankind ſince the fall, hath guilrineſs : there- 
fore, it is wretched, Wharſoeve: d ftererh from the Law 
ne ind will of GodMeſerverh Gods wrath ; but _— fin 
e | diffcrerh, &c. therefore, it deſerveth Cods urath. He that 
lech atis ed Gods wrath, bath perfectly redeemed us 3 
nes | Qnely — aver _ 7 Aue redoem- 
; 1 are oonſtant n he PUrp: 
hy 4 — made, 4 u ſue : Ala 
; ae | fairbful'are fo keprithtrefore, their Salvation is ſure. What 
* | foever bath matter, is moveable ; Every naturall body hath 
kin | mater; therefore, Every natur ali body is moveable. 


1 | HF i : 
nd Lede Pune all, is, whoſe mean term iz leſſe priacipall 
| | efficiene cauſe, iq either. Impulfive, or fuſt Inftrumencall, 
4 The Canomherect; is, 
Whereto the Impul five and 1nftrumentall which is more 
marching, is given ; thereto alſo muſt fievds\begiven the 
ein effect and power or faculty unto which the inſtrumeng is 
" ertaintd ; and c: ntrary, fram what the inſtrument is taken, 
ſrem that alſo the end or <ffe& muſt needs be taken; Thus 
Dem onſtra tion is made, that ſj ſhes · do · not breathe, becauſe 
they have no lungs, that the wicked- cat not Chriſts body, 
becauſe they have no faith 3 So man is a communicable and 
ſociable creature, becauſe he hach ſpeech, the Inftrument 
ul of communion, 
ur-4 Demoniſtt arion of the end, is, whoſe mean term is drawn 
from the place of the finall cauſe, 
FI 4 


-| The Canons thereof are two. 


I, The ind being pur, (ſpecially the flered end) needs 
"| muſt the te the end be put, or contrariwiſe, 

2+ Even as the end is either fitted and principal l, or lefle 
printipall, accordingly the Demonſtration is more perfect, 
or imperfect · Thus Chriſt ſhewed they ouyht hot to buy 
ind ſell in the Temple, becauſe it was an houſe of prayer. 
| Herefies muſt be, chat the approved may be known; 


I wperfe& 


dd 
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N Ot an Appꝛrent Syllogiſm, or Fallacie, .| 


"Joweth the Ap parent, which hath a falſe dil poſiti on or mat 
rer painted with a ſhew of a true; Whereupon ignorance 
ot naughty diſpoſition is begotten in the mind, | 


94% © The Doctrine hereof hath two parts. 


A Fallacie of Form, ishwhen men fin againſt che diſ 


be. Art of Loyick. 
Tmperfe? Demonſtration (or ; $74 : That a thing is) 
whoſe nenn is Fake from the place of che eff. . 


_ The Canons hereof are three. 


1 The ef&R being put, the cauſe is neceſſarily put; and 
the effect beintz taken a, ſo ic the cauſe (as it is a cauſe 
of chat efftct); So it is ſhewed that ſome men are Elec; 
becauſe in time they ate called juſtified, and ſanctified; 
contrary; that ſome are not Elect, becauſe they are not cal. 
led, c. o, Infants are ſinners, becauſe they die, R 
K i Ku 
2. Rven is the effect i eixher ptincipal, or leſſe princip 
according] is the demonſtration more or lefle principal, 
3. Wheb by the effect ir is provedzthe cauſe is,or not; on 
the contrary ao; the effect may be ſhewed by the cauſe; 
which Reciprocat ĩon, Logicians call Regreſſe. 
And thus much of Demoriſtraxion: 


Hitherto we have treated of 2 true Syllogiſm ; Now fol, 


The r. whereof is the caution of a deprehended Fal. 
lacie. 8 | 
The 2. is, Shewing and loofing ef that Fallacie. 


Firſt, Ofthe deprehenſon, or finding out 
ot a Fallacie. 


In Form. 4 


A Sophiſm or Fallacie is a deceit, cher? | 
: In Mattet , 2 


* 


nnn , A a= 


Fal- 


cb 


The Art ef Log ck. 
uon af a Sylloꝑiſm, violating the Canons, either generall 
or ſpecial} of all the Figures, 


| | In words. m 
A Fallacy of matter, is cher 
In things, 1 


Simple, 1 
Compound. b. 


Afallacy of a fmple word 222 I 
is cither Of Ambiguity. 1 


5 1. For the darkneſſe of ir. 


A Fallacy of words, is eicher in a word 


A Fallacy of the want of 
uſe of a word, is eicher 


2, For the oldneſſe. 
3. For the Novelry. 
4. For the impropricty of &. 


Theſe are oycned in the firſt part of Logick. 


For the many meanings. 


Ambiguity of a word 
7 E the doubtſull forming. 


is cither 


Em biguity ſor mery meanings, is, when-a term in aSyE 
lopiſm is taken in th's merning or in that: as, That which 
is begotten beginnc:h to be: The Son of God is begorten, 
therfore be g nne ih io be. 

Here is ambiguity in t} e word, begetting ; for the genera- 
yon that is in the Holy Trinity, differ eth generally frem 
the generation of the creatures, 


Ambiguity for the forming C 1. Orthography. 
of a word, is cither in 25 2. Etymologie, 
ſpeR of the » 3. 


I, In reſpe& of the Orthography, is when the doubtſul- 
ne ſſe ariſeth from the diverſe prencuncirę of word, or 
writing: as, If a mans. pretending to make one his beir, 
ſhould fay, Iwill make ibee mine hair; or to commend one 
for a ſull· hard. ſouldicr, ſaith, Ne is fook-bardy. 


3, In 


h 


2 in roſpett-efebe Equuolayic, donbrſulneſſe is which 


The Art of Looick, | 


ariſeth either of likeneſſe of ending, or con ſounding one 
number for another. This Fallacy is called, giue Ah. 

3. In teſpect af roſodie, doubtfulneſſe is which a;iieth 
_ wrong pronounciat ion; along ſyllable for « ſhort, or 
otherwiſe. Y ; 


A kallacpofig epnipound werd, is, which is in a ſenrence 
and is called Anjphikwlic; which is a double yncertainty 
of them a ſcncenec. 


1. Of ehe.capfiruBiion ard dun en. 
And it ariſeth Ja. Of che. ꝓhraſe. 
eher 93. 2 the Compoſition and Divi- 


1. Of che wunirutt im, ben che coherence and · con- 
Krucvon -ofavords:is doubtful. — 

2. Of the phraſe, when not the conſtruction, but che 
kinde of | males uncertaiaty-· of ſenſe: as, ' Chriſt 
went up to Heaven to fill all things. Therefore, His bed 
is difluſed S hene. It is a Patlacy, by net — 
I . al things, which is meant of tlie 
hoſt , not of the diffuſion of hi 


ing the 

efluſion of the Holy G 
3 — Diviſion, when words are joy 
[ will nen 3 6 

acdeegothcrachichthoutd be dixjoyned,or contrariwiſe:.m, 

Two, and three are even and odde ; bur five ave two an 

three choreforofiroare even and odde. 


* I, About che concluſion;-or | 
A Fallacy 5 ſtion. 4 7? | 
is. cer 


2. Abour the mer of che canclu -- 
on, ot..onleting, thecan, b 


1. Asking ef many queſtions, 
Abour theanelaf — 0 
i me en, N. ot a | 

-.weaher i 004478 op Twers. | 
3. Ignorance ot /che a 


| 


* 


0 | r, The 


—_ 
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| The Art of Logick. 

I The Fallacic of many queſtions, is, when many que- 
ſions or concluſions are confounded in one: As, Were Moſes, 
and Aaron, and David, good Kings? Here is confuſion ; 
for Aaron was not a King. So, when weask, Have you left 
your — > If ene anſwer, Yea, it intimateth he was 
once a thiet ; if he anſwereth, No, he argueth himſelfnow 
to be a thief. . | 4 

For every ambiguous queſtion is ner one, bur manifol 
As, Was Judas elected Here tis doubrful,wherher tis meant 
Election to life, or election to an Apoſtleſhip ; thereſore, 
it is no ſimple queſtion, | 

#biquitaries reaſon thus; That which is Sacramenrally 
united with the Bread, is eaten; though not after a natu- 
ral, yet a ſupernatural manner. But Chriſts body is Sacra- 
mentally united with the Bread: Therefore, it is eaten, 
though not after a natural manner, & e. Anſwer is, In the 
— fion, there is ToavGnTHonS - 


x Whether Chriſts 


For two queſtions are confounded 3 body be eaten. 


2 How it is eaten. 


2 Ignorance of the Argument or Elench, is, when either 
the ſtate of the queſtion is quite turned and wreſted. or the 
ad ver ſarĩes concluſion is not directly oppoſite to our Theſis, 
accord ing te the Canons of lawful oppoſition: As, They that 
are conceived and born in ſin, are not holy, The children of 
the faithful are conceived and born in ſin: therefore, the 
children of the faithful are not holy. Here is ignorance of 
the Elench ; for tlie concluſion is not directly oppoſed 10 
our concluſion, who make the children of the fairhful holy 
wich the holinefſe of the Covenant of calling and promiſe; 
But the Adverſarĩes concluſion ſpeaketh of holiriefle which 
is immunity from in a 


3 | Cr About the finding of the 

Abaur the proof of the con-) mean. 
cluſion, Fallacies are either YZ About the premiſſes riſen of 
the diſpoſition of the mean. 


N 1 About 


The Art of Logick. 


| "x Begging of che gueſtion, «x 
1 About che finding of the K 
mean is Aſſumption of a ſallc 
| mean, 6 


Beꝑging of the queſt on (or Pelitis Princip ii) is when 
no meaa it taken, but the concluſion is proved by it lelt, 
repeated either by the ſame words, ot by others Equivalent: 
As if one would prove pleaſure to be the chicteſt good, be- 
caulc delight is che chicfkeſt good; or one would prove Fe- 
£64245 to be cke father of Salathiel, becauſe Salathiel was lon 
of Tacoaiar. 

The Fallacie of a falſe mean, is when to prove a queſtion, 
chere is taken a falſe mean having the appearance of a true: 
Whereupon, eicher the Major, or Minor is falſe. 

Of Contingency appatent. 
A falſcmean is ES N 
| Of Neceſlity apparent. 


Of Comtiagency app nent, is that which ſcemerk to be 
drawn from ſome place of contingent - mvention: As 
Peter is named 2 Petr, the Rock of the Church: therefore, 


he n and Head. at} F 
Anſwer, It is a Sophiſtical! Syllogiſa taken from the 
place of falſe Notation; And ſo of the places. 


Of Neceſſiiy apparent, is, when a falſe mean is fo pro- 
pounded as taken from {ome neceſſary place, Moaſtrative, 
or Demoaſtracive : As from a falſe Genus, falſe Difference, 

Cl „Ac. | | 

As, Extzcam Unftion is a Sacrament : therefore,ic ſealeth 
fpiricual! graces : It is from a falſe Genus. 

Alſo, That which is united to the word, is every where; 
Chciſts =_ nature is — to the word: therefore, it 
everywhere ; It is a Sophiſm, having for the Medium 2 
falſe efficient caule.” - © a 6 


1 Fal- 


The Art 'of Lopick;” 


2 Fallacies about C Fallacie of the conſequent. 


che premiſes or 
diſpoſition of ) Fallacie from a thing ſpoken af- 
the mean, are ter a ſort. 


- 


Fallacie of the conſequent, is, when there is a naughty cone 
nexion of the mean with the greater extteam in the Major 
Prepoſition: as, He tl. at ſaid, Bread is my body, ſaid; my 
body lieth hid in the Bread, but Chriſt ſaid, &c, Ergo It is 
a Sophiſm of the conſequence, whereof no good reaſon can 
be rendred: So Chriſt ca ght us to ptay for our daily Bread: 
therfore, Lay - men muſt not drink of « ba Wine in che Lords 
Supper. | EE” 
allacie from a thing ſpoken after a ſort, toſpoken ſim- 
ply, is when from the mean Term diſpoſed with limitation, 
or after a ſort with both or either of the extr᷑ams a con- 
cluſion is interred abſolutely and ſimply true: as, He that is 
leſſe then the father is not equall with him; Chriſt is lefle 
then the Father. Joh. 1 4. therefore, he ĩs not equal with him. 
It is a Sophiſm from that which is limited, to that which is 


not limited. It ſhould de thus, He that is leſſe, ſimply and 


in all reſpects, is not equall: but then the Minor is falſe, For 
Chriſt is leſſe, not in degree of Eflence, or of ſubſtautiall 
perfection; Bur, Firſt, By hiding the Godhead in tlie State 
of Humility, Secondly , By Office of Mediatour, whoſe 
parrs he handleth with the Father. So he that ſaith , thy 
words are words, ſaĩth true; He that faith,thy words are ly- 
ing words, ſaith, thy words are words: therefore, He that 
ſaith thy words are lying words, ſaith true. Anſwer, He that 
ſaith thy words are words, vizs. Abſolurely, or Indetermi- 
nately, nor adding falſe difference, ſaith true, and ſo the 
Minor is falſe. Under this is contained Fallacia Accidentis, 


Ofthe looſing or ſoluting of Fallacies, 
The DereQion and looſing of Fallacie , 
| True. 4 
Is cher - cpa Fans 
Apparent, b MEET 
N 2 
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- The-Art of Logick: 
True Solution, your che ſhewing of the deceir uſed by che 
Sophiſter. 


bre. a 
And it is — 
Indirect. b 
Direct, is when Rr Le is CITE directly to the Syllogiſm 


| Sheming, and l che Fallacie. 


| | I, Forme. 
And it is vat ofthe" | 
F 2 \ dimer. 


Solution of the Form, is the re eng of rhe Syllogiſm; 
by ſhewing ſome. yoga anon an which the 
ge ee 


Word P 
Thing. 


Folution of the word, is when the ambiguitie of ſimple 
words, and the tad of e words is ſhewed 
and diffinguih ed. 


Solution of * matter, is either of che? 


Queſtion. 
Solution of the m is, eicher of the 5 
© 4 * Proof. 


Solution of the ache is, when the ftare of the con- 
Eck e is right ly conſtituted, the nianifold ! diſ- 
cerned, and the fault of evil oppoſ cion ſhewed. 


I Findiag of the 
Solution of the proof, is either) Mean. 
aboutthe 2 Diſpoſition with 
che Extreams. 


About the finding ef che Mean, is either the ſhewing, and 
— a vicious conſequence in the Major, or a lumita- 
tion : when there iʒ a fault by. omitting a limitation. 


— 


— 


The Art of Logick. . 
So there are in all, five direct Solutions and anſwers to 
the matter. ir 
I Diſtinction or ex plication of a word ſimple or con- 


4 2 Information and diſtinction of che concluſiun or que- 
on 
3 Denyal of one of the Premiſes. 
4 Re jection of a naughty conſequence. And | 
5 Limitation. 


Of theſe three be chree C Mo. 


1 When the form is plain, ſtraightwayes we muſt think 
of the concluſion of the Ho Syllogilme; and ſce he- 


ther it be conſtituted rightly, or oppoſed to our poſition, 

⁊ When the concluſion is plain, We muſt anſwer to thr 
Premiſes either by diſtinguiſhing and limiting, or by deny- 
ing. | 
3 We muſt never anſwer by denyall when the argument 
may be ſoluted by diſtinguiſhing and limiting. 


Indire& Solution, is when we anſwer indire tly, and 
thwartly to the Syllogiſm propoſed, 


Thing. 


And chat is eicher unto ez 
- Perſon, * * 


1 By Retortien. 

2 By Contrary objection. 
— 3 By ſhewing contradiction- 
wer unto the <\ By oppoſit ion of equal or leſſe private 
thing, is eicher authority. | 

5 By compariſon,&c. 


I Anſwer by Retortion, is, when we ſhew that the mean 
or proot brought by the adverſary maketh for us, or over- 
thtoweth the ſame concluſion which he would prove by it, 
or at leaſt other aſſertions of the adverſary : As, Chriſt is firſt 
begotten before the creature: therefore he is a creature. 


N 3 Anſwer, 
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The Art ef Logick. 

Anſwer,” Nay, therefore be is not à creature, becauſe he 
was begotten before any creature was. j 
2 Solut ion by contrary ob jection (ar erIvroedy ) 
is when the object ion is not ſol ved, hut another ſhonger 
objeckion is propounded to the adverſary : So Chriſt an- 
ſwered them that would have the Oyntment fold and given 
to the poor, by oppoſing a ſtronger reaſun ; The poor ye 
have alwaies with you, but me not. | 

3 Shewing of contradiction, ai, iv when we'ſhew 
contradiction in our adverſaries words v As, when the Papiſts 
except that in. their Maſs, Chriſt is not cruciſied again, bes 
cauſe the ſacrifice is unbloody; it is &ougz]oy : for a Sacrifice 
and unbloody are contradictory. i | _ 
, Oppoſition of equall authority, is, when to an humane 
imony we oppoſe another Teſtimeny as good, or ber. 
ter. | | 
5: Compariſon with.like ahſurd, is when we compare our 
adyerſaris argument with the Ike abſurfxe. 


F A Blame. 
Indire & anſwer unto the perſon, is either 
| | A Compariſon, 


A Blam cr chiding (Sine) is. when we blame the 
adi c: {iy tor that he diſpurerh againſt Piety and Honeſty, 
or ↄgainſt manifeſt ſenſe and Experience. 

A Compariſon of the like, or greater, is, when we put a= 
way any thing objected againſt cur or an ot ners perſon, with 
an other perſonall objection: As, Chriſt, when the Phariſees 
blamed his Diſciples for eating with unwaſh-d hands, a#- 
ſwered, Why do you allo tranſgreſſe Gods Commandments 
by your tæaditions ⁊ | 


Apparent Solurions,are,by which nothing is firly anſwer- 
ed; Onely in ſhew ſomerhing is ſaid, 
Of this Solution there be five ſorts, 


1 The firſt, when nothing is anſvered to the Syllogiſme 
— : Bur ſome what is ſaid of the thing generally, 
eſt the Anſwerer ſnould ſeem to ſay nothing. | ai 

| 2 When 


Tie An of Logick, 
* When general and il] underſtood Fallacies are ap- 
plied, which pertain not to the Syllogiſm propoſed. 
3 Prorocation unto wrath, 
4 Is a ferting ar naught ( 3Zs98p29pu3s) when we mock 
the adverſaries reafons as light. 
$ Is running aſide (wapixCacs) and leading from the 


matter in hand (- 


And thus much touching the Doctrine of Sylle- 
giſme. 
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The reſolution, which is either | 
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: | Apparent, I; Provoking ot the Adverſary. 


A Type of the whole Doctrine of the Fallacies. 


Want of uſe. 
Siwple of 3 | | 
Ambiguity. 


Compound, I Phraſe. 
| wherein is Am- 

phiboly by che 2 ofition. 
| . And 


iviſion. 


-In the wor Fran 


d The con- C Many queſtions. 
1 eluſion 5 
41 queſtion. C Ignorance of the Elench. 
8 Out ot the : 
— word, and . 
8 chat either Begging of the queſtion. 
4 |-bout. | I The nend f 
= The proot Taking a falſe Mean. 
and that ' 
Leither | The premiſes C Of conſequence. 
Us the Fallacie From ſ after a ſort. 
to ſpoken abſolute lx. 
c Of che Form- 
| & 1 True conſtitution of the ſt ate of the controverſic. 
| | AS 2 Diſtinction and Explication of doubtful words 
of the and phraſe, s "I 
matter. 3 Deniall ot falle premiſes. 
4 Rejection ot a naughty conſequence, 
8 5 Limitation. 
— 
* T Retortion. 
| Contrary Obje tion. 
| iT thing — — 
Indired: Ppoſition of Authority. 
| | which is ej. Compariſon. 
: (cher 2 7 Blame, 
rhe perſon $ 
Compariſon, 0 


I When nothing is anſwered to the matter. 
) 2 Applying of a tallacie ill unde rſtoad. 


4 Setting at naugt t. 


5 Running aſide. LEE. 
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A Syllogiſm is to be conſidered. 


men — —— Ü—Uä— — 
ondition ot ſome 


ly under c 
certain matter, an 
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d it is either. 


Primaryrof the Figure, Firft, Second, and Third, Ec = 
2 * Simple. C Conditional N 
* dune. J fe a ee Com. 1 3 32 itorm, or 
2 Diſjunctive. C Dilemma. 
= 
35 | ſents ot ſentences. 
8 oasea, Indadio- 
8 | bm = 
Notionall ; 
b Definition. 
| Of the word 
| Conjugates. 
'# T7 Cauled cauſed, 
| s | 2 [un — 
| he — _ art, 
11:1 (2 (2c Il 
12321312 | lon Sores 
1414314128 Outwar je 
ſ2 5 E | £ 8 \ Jobes 
| | 1182 24285 Deſcription. a 
| — | & | =i = ven. 
IE | | 117 | 8 ce — 
| REE 
[=] 3 22 2. 
| = | < HE Vneven. C Great. 
| © e 11 — 
| un ö 
| * Humane Teſtimony. 
| Genus, Specics. 
< | <._ (5 | Mattery Form, 
1 Firſt, F< Proper Subject. 
| { 5 16 accident, 
E (renin. 12: mung 
| 2 ſa from 72 1 8 
v | Places Definition.” 
| 3 | I [58 I Objedts concomis 
- 2 | E) Oppoſites. ; L ora” 
FT) 
„ > 21 Inarrificiall or aer, Fer of 
| | 2 D f the Senſes, 
l p tive,or A Pertect C The eſficient. C Principal. 
I ate. 7737 5 
\ | < | which is 407. e End, Leſſc princip . 
ti either . "7 Ong ths place of the 
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M ETH O D: 
OR 
ORDER. 


4 
Hire hath been the gdireAnefe of diſcourfe Hia- 


Now followcth the directneſſe of diſcourſe Ordinarive, 
which is an act of the minde or underftanding procceding 
from one part of Doctrine to another, by conferring them 
one with anccher, & knitting them together with the help 
of the Keane the Merhod.. 

1 Method is the conſtitution b the parrs of Doctrine, from 
a certain beginning unto a certain end. 


| Artificial. « 
andiciverher 
| Inartificial. 5 


Arrifcial, is whichis Inſtianed according to the Nau 
of Things, a0d Rules of arr. 


The Canons hereof are fire, | 


1 Let no Part be wanting, none Overplus. 
A121 Let che — of Matod iner the nan 
and beſt known, to things after. rhe | 
3 The parts before eee 


* "8 
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muſt agree with a kind of Harmony, in a certain beginnings 
and end, or ſcope. 

4 The knitting together of things beſore and after, 
ſhould be thewed in the Chapters, and Heads of the Trea- 
tiſe by Bands and Forms of Tranfirion, © 

Let all che parts of the Method be of the ſame kinde. 


Compoſitive, Synthetieal. 4 
Method alſo is either 3 
Reſolutive, Analytical. b6 


The Canons of the Preceps of a Diſcipline are two. 


I Let every Precept be, Definition, Diviſion, or Ca- 
nou. 

2 Let the Precepts be True, Methodical, Proſitable, and 
informed with proper and pe: ſpicuous words, we 

Compoſitive Method, is wherein the parts of a contem-= 
plative Diſcipline are ſo diſpoſed as that progteſſe is made 
from the Univerſal Sub ject of contemplation unto the par- 
ticul ars, and ſo from Simples to Compounds. 


The Canons he reot are five, 4 


1 The parts of Compoſitive Method ate three; Fiſt, 
the Subje&, Secondly, The beginnings or cauſes, Thirdly, 
The affe ctions. 

2 he ſubject of a Science is neceſſarily one in Unity of 
Collection, and of Univerſality | 

3 The Subjc& is for:known, Firſt, That it is, Secondly, 
— it is. Thirdly That it hath certain Properties, or At= 

ections. | 
* . he beginnings are forcknown that they art, and whar 
they ſeni ſie. : 

5 The Aﬀections are foreknown hat they ſegnifit. 


Reſolutive Method, is, wherein the parts of an ive 


' diſcipline are diſpoſed ſo as that from the know edge of 


the end, the progteſſe is made to the knowledge of the 
3 — . by which that end may be brought 
into his ſubjeſt, 7 | 


The 
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The Canons hereofare fix. 


7 Ide Parts of this Method are three. Firſt, the end to 
co brought in. Secondly , the Subject whereinto ir is 
brought. "Thirdly, the beginnings or means by which the 
end is brought in. 

2 The end is foreknown ; Firſt, chat ir is, or that it may 
be produced: and Secondly, What it is. 

3 The end hath double accidents; Of which, ſome per- 
rain to the finding of the means by which it ſhould be pro- 
duced, and they are to be known at the firſt; Others per- 
rainto the Poſſeſſion and conſervation of the end, and that 

"js not needfull to be foreknown. 0  » 

4 The Unity of an operative diſcipline, dependeth on the 
Unity of the end. | | 

5 The Subject is foreknown, Firſt, that it is, Secondly, 
chat it is capable of the end, Thirdly, that it hath accidents, 
which perrain next unto the end. 

6 The means are not foreknown, but arc handled in 
proceeding from Univerſals to Particul ars; from Simples ro 
Compounds; ſo as chat they be profitable, and ſufficient for 
the end. Tint 

Particular Method, is wherein a certain and ſpecial theme 


is diſpeſed. 
. | Simple 4 
And it is either of a theme, 5 
1 Compound. b 


Method of a Simple, is, in which a ſimple Theme is hand- 
declared, 


led'and 
| Principal, 1 
— 
1 3 Cx eſſe Principal. 2 
Principal, 2, in which a full Protreſie 35 made from im- 
ples ro more compounded, 4 Ore 
This 


ve Ars of Logick; © 


This Progreſſe hath nine parts, 

I The name or word of every ſimple thing is confidered; 
whether Concrete, or Abſtract ; Withall rhe definition ot 
the name is given, &c. It ir be ambiguous, it is diſtinguiſhed. 

2 The Genus of the thing is found out by looking in the 
pred icamental order. 

3 The cauſes are found out and put; In ſubſtances, in 
reſpecr of the Eſſenee, Matter, and Form, in teſpect of rhe: 
Exiſtence Efficient, and End; In accidentals, becauſe Ef- 
ſence and Exiſtence fall together, the Efficient and Finall 
cauſes, the Object and the Subject are found out. 

4 lf it be a fingular accident, alſo the anteeedents, con- 
ſequents, and other circumftances are conſidered. 5 

5 The whole definition is made, viz, divers, even as 
the Theme is either Accident, or Subſtance. 

6 The proper accidenrs and Effects of this thing are pre- 
1 often alſo the ad jacents and concomitants are 
taught. 

» The theme is divided into the parts chiefly integrall; 
For the diviſion into the Species, if the theme be a Genus, 
is kept till che laſt place, if one would handle the matter at 
large. | 

5 The things akin unto it are laid down, 

9 The thinęs diverſe and oppoſite are added. 

Leſſe Principal, is, when firſt the Definition is laid down, 
and rhen ir is reſolved by parts, 

The Method of a compound or — — theme, is, 
wherein the handling of a con joynt queſtion or probleme is 
inſtituted. | 


The parts thereof are eight. 


I Aright conſticution of the probleme or ſtate of the con- 
troverfic. 

2 Achoice or ſerting down efa poſition, Negative; or 
Affirmative, which you will defend. 

3 Aforeknowledge of both extreams,viz. of the anre- 
cedens and conſequent ; as touching Limitations, Definiri- 
1 ſo che pte ſuppoſition of thine * 

4 Cot 
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4 Confirmation of thy poſition. 

5 A laying down of the adverſaries poſition, 

6 A ſoteknowledge and refuration ofthe adverſarics di- 
ſtinctions. 

7 A ſolution of the adverſaries Ob jections. 

$ A repetition of the proved poſition, and a collection of 
conſequences or concluſions, 


Inartificial Method, is, which is inſtituted nor ſo much by | 
the Order of Nature and rules of Art, as by the circum- 
ſtance of the Learner and Auditor at the — and 
pleaſure of the Teacher and Learner, ; 


And thus much of the whole frame and body of the art of 
Logick. | 


OF 
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The uſe and Exerciſe 
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LOGICK. 


Frer the abſolute Frame or method of the Pre- 
cepts of Logick, followeth in order of Nature, and 
of Doctrine, the uſe and Exerciſe of the Art more 
fully and plainly to be delivered. 

Exerciſe of Logick,is a function of che mind or reaſons 
hone Precepts of art comprehended in the mind are 
ingeed and work applied co ＋ rv chat are to be known 
eur of rhe art, 


| Particular. 
And is eicher 3 
Qaiverſal. 


The particular or ſpecial Exerciſe of Logick, is, hen 
ſome ons particular Lagen precept, is by the example 
thereof illuſtrated and exerciſed: Unto this ſpeciallule there 
need ne other direction then the frame of Logical Pre- 
cepts before laid down 5 Fot there the uſe through every 
Precept is declared by ſpecial Examples, | 

— oy veer ry is when Le. _ en of 
Logical precepts is to thi t are to n 
or recognized: Live os a Smirh, when ſome litle part of a 
work is ro be done, taketh in his hand che Hammer onely, 
or cke Tongs; But when he hach a whole work to do, 
uſech the furniture of all his Smiths Tools. 

So in Logick,ſcomactime the genus, or the cauſe, or ow. 
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accident of a thing only, is to be dealt of, and proved or re- 
fured by a Syllogiſm or two; and for this the ſpecial Rules 
before delivered are ſufficient : Bur theſe are not enouęli 
when one hath a genetal argument, or whole matter to 
treat of Logically . For a larger courſe is now to be taken, 


The handling of a thing, called 
This Univerſal Exerciſe ) Yeo. | 
is either The recognizing of a thing 


handled, called dyaavng. 


Of the Tractation or handling of a thing, 
called Tee, or Generation. 


Tra&ation (or Handling) is the meditation of a Theme, 
or matter to be done by Inſtruments of Art, 


| Simple. 4 
And it einer | 
Con junct. b 


Simple treating, is, whereby a ſimple Theme is explained. 
A ſimple Theme is one ching ſignified by one Term 
onely. 


Univerſal. 
The handling of a ſimple Theme, is aber 
Singular. 


The general Canons of handling a Theme are five, 


Let the name of the propounded theme be conſidered, 
whether it be ſimple ; and if it be not ſimple, but combined 
of many words, whether it may be reduced re one ſimple 
word, eicher in rhe Latine, or in the Greek, or other tongue. 
For a word of that language is to be preferred which ſigni- 
beth a fimple ching moſt imply. , 

2 When the word is found to be ſimple; Lerit be conſi- 
dered whether ir bc a Noun Abſtract or Concrete. 

3 It is alſo to be conſidered whether che word of the 
propoſed Theme be certain, or ambiguous; and if It be am- 
biguous, let it carefully be diſtinguiſhed, 4 Let 
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Let there be added a definition of the Noun ; Either x7! 
Air, according to the term, or xa] #Tvuornziay, accord- 
ing to the Etymologie and Notation: And eipccially the 
lat ter. 

5 Having conſidered the definition, think then careful- 
iy of the Genus (or general) of a Theme; Name y, in 
what order of things, and how it is placed: and if it b no 
where found in this order among the predicaments, let it 
be counted for a Non en And ſo the handling of it be end= 
ed with the conſideration of the Name. 

For example. If a man would treat of Purgatory ; Firſts 
let him weigh the name; Then mind tke Definit ien and 


Declaration of the Name by the Etymologie, vix, That 


by this Name is ſignified ſome Infernal fire; But ſome- 
what gentler, wherein the ſouls of them that are to be 
ſaved, muſt be purged, and roſted therein, ſo long as till 


full ſarisfacrion b: made for their fins. This Declaration of 


the name ſheweth that ſuch a fire there is no where: there- 
fore, Not to be ſought in any predicament (or Rank of 
things.) And lo it is bur folly, either to deſine iz,or declare 
it by che cauſes and properties thereof. But here note, that 


this confideration, Whethcr a thing be or not, is not to be ac- 


cording to the Exiſtence (C) in ſome certain place, 
or time bur it is to be minded eſſentially (xa woes) 
As if one would treat of Chriſts Incarnation ; The queſtion, 
whether it be or n, is not to be minded ſo, as whether it be 
to day, or whether it ſhall be; But this is enough, that at 
any time it hath been, and now alſo duteth in eſtbct, al- 
though Chi iſt be no more Incarnate, nor brought forth. 
The like is alſo to be minded for things to come, as the 
day of Judgement, Reſurrecrion, c. For thou theſe have 
not y et Exiſtence, yet have they Eſſence; and becouſs-it is 
ſure they ſhall be, they ate tabe treated of, in ordet and 
manner of things that now are, 20 


Of a Perfeet 


Treating alſo is Aber 3 © Theme. 4 b 


Of an lnporfecr 
A perfect theme, is, that which is perſter placed in the 

order of things or poedicarmensy ab an Ualeeriall ting, 

— | $ 2% « 


ic ſult. : | 
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Subſtant ial. 
And it is either 
Accidental, 


Primary, 1 


The treating of both theſe is eit he 3 
| | Secondary, 2 


Primary treating is, which, when the beginnings of the De- 
finit ion are forekno wn, gathcreth from them the Definiti- 
on, and then uſeth the other Logical terms for explaning 
the term, according to thuſe Canons that follow pertaining 
to the explication ot a ſubſtance. | 

I When the name of the theme is weighed, and the lau- 


ſubſtiantial full Genus found, let the difference be ſought'for. either 


Genus, let the Species thereof be recounted, which 


by the predicamental Tables, or by ſome notable effect, or 
anrecedent of a Theme known 10 the ſenſes. 

2 When the Genus and difference are found by its ſelf, 

the Definition muſt be gathered and made, 

3 The Definition of a ſubſtance being gathered, the form 

thereof and matter is diſtin&ly ta be conſidered, 

4 Let the Form then be aſligned, and (ſo far as the per- 

ſpicuiry of the Doctrine will ſuffer) declared, 

5 After the Form, ler the matter generally be 

weighed, 

6 After, the Integral parts, which make the matter 
entire; let thoſe parts ar leaſt be conſidered which are 
moſt principal, and primary Inſtruments to bring forth the 
operations of the Form, 

- 7 The efficient cauſe Principal and Inſtrumental, al- 
though ir pertains not to the Eſſence of a Subſtance, yet it 
is to be conſidered for the knowledge of the Exiſtence ; The 
Iike is alſo to be minded for the final cauſe. 

8 The proper accidents or effects flowing from the Form, 
and cleaving to the whole compound, muſt be reckoned, 

9 Then let there be added a Diviſion of the propoſed 
ſubſtance, by the Primary accidents, by the Integral parts, 
infetring a manifeſt diſtinction; and if the Theme be a 
1A G after 
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alter may have their peculiar handling alſo if the handler 


be:ſo purpoſed, 
i Let the things that are akin to the propoſed ſubſtance 

be added, 

11 And then let there be (ſhewea the things that are di- 
verſe and contrary. | | 

For example, Let this Thenie Auimal (ot living crea ue) 
be to be handled, 

1 Weigh the name, which in Latine is of Au, a Soul; 
which fignifieth any living Form, which alſo is in plants; 
but is by an excellencie piven to cther ſcnfible crea- 


. tures, in whom the Soul more manifeſtly appeareth by ſenſe 


and motion. In Hebrew it is called N Cajah, of life; 
for that ſuch creatures ſeem onely to have life, Of the am⸗ 
biguiry of the name, or concretion, or abſtraction, there 
needs nnne ado, 

2 Next look for the Genus which is found in the Table 
of Subſtances to be a living body, | 

3 The difference reſtra ining chat Genus, is found in the 


ſame Table allo to be ſenſitive. 


4 The whole Definition therefore is, that an Animal is a 
living body ſenſitive. 

5 The matter far off of an Animal, are the Inſtruments 
of life; The next matter is the Inſtruments of ſenſe and 
motion;which taken all together are called the body of the 
Auimal. ; | 

6 The Form neer, is the Soul Vegetant; the neereſt, is 
the Soul ſenſitive, which by the effects or preper accidents 
that cleave to the Auimal, are as it were by the latter words 
evidently perceived. . 

7 Then come to the exiſtence, and here weigh the effi - 
cient cauſe of an Animal: The principall Efficient, is the 
Forming of the youngling of an Animal, whereby the ſenſi- 
tive Soul is united with the body; The Inſtrumental cauſe 


is che Seed, the Womb, the Birch; all which may be treated 


of peculiarly. 

8 The end js to be ſſiewed wherefore an Auimal was at 
firſt created, and wherefore in time gendered; The End U- 
niverſal is the glory of God the Creator; The particular is 
the Complement of all the degrees of life, aud ſo the e 


ef the World and creatures, which require not onely a Body 


rege tant, but alſo ſenſible. * 
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9 The proper accidents of an Anima! are principally, 
1 Senſe Inward and Outwatd. 2 Appetite, 3 Going, 
Secondarily, 1 Breathing, 2 Watching, Sleep, Dream- 
ing, 

To The Integrant parts of the body or matter, are, 
1 Similary parts, as blood and other Humoui's, Fleſh, Foes, 
Sinews, Ariciies, 2 Diſſimilary parts principal, are the 
Brain, Heart, Stomack, Liver; and other leſſe principal all 
over the body. 

11 The diviſion of an Animal, is, 1 By reaſon of the 
temperature and parts, into Male, and Female. 2 By the 
Species, into Man and Beaſt, which alſo may ſeverally and 
diſtinctly be conſidered. 

12 The things akin to an Animal. are, Plants, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe that are called Zwbpure, Plant Animals, and hal 
Animals, as Sponges, &c. 

13 The Oppoſites of an Animal, are things that wa 
' Life, Senſe and Motion; and Poyſons, which are pernicioys 
to the Life, 


ftantial. 


And thus much ſor handling a perfect Theme Sub- 


A Theme Accidental is handled according to theſe Ca- 
nons. 


1 Aſter due conſideration of the name, Firſt think of 

the Order or predicament of the propyled accidfnr; wherker 
it be quantity, quality, Action, Paſſion, or Relation; For 
ſo it will appear, wherker ir indeed be an accident, or a Non 
ens, and feigned Theme. 

2 When the Genus is found, ler the Subject of the acci- 
dear be ſhewed; And withall, conſider whether the accident 
treated af, be common or proper;For theſe two have diverſe 
explications; Wherefore an accident ſhould alway be redu- 
ced to his firſt and even ſubject, that of a common ir may 
bc made proper. 

3 Becauſe Relation is buſied between rwe Subjects, of 
which one is called the Relate, the other the Correlate, 
therefore in explaning of a relation, both of them muſt be 
afſign-d, 

4 The Object then is to be minded about which the acs 
cident is occupied; and Objects bear rule in qualities and 
Actions. : 5 The 


* 
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Chriſt the 


promiſe ro hear us, Fob, 16. Pſal, 155, The inward mo- 
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5 The Principal efficient cauſes muſt be found our; Firſt 


the neer, and then the neereſt cauſes. 

6 In Relations the groundor Fundament muſt be enqui- 
red, and it differeth nor from the neereſt cauſe. | 

7 Then let the end of the accident be ſhewed, which 
alſo bears ſway chiefly in quality and action. 

8 Bur in Relations the Term muſt be erquired, which is 
the ſame with the final cauſe. | 

9 Then give the definition of the accident according ro 
the nature of every predicament, aſſigning beſides the Ge- 
aus the efſential terms, as the Sub ject, che Object, che Effi- 
cient cauſe, and the End, 

10 Often alſo the Antecedents, Connexes, Circumſtances 
and Conſequences are to be reckoned ; As when the pro- 
pounded Theme is an Action or Paſſion. 

* The effects of the propoſed accident muſt be diſtinctly 
told. 

12 A Diviſon muſt be added, either into the Species, if 
the propoſed accident be a Genus : or into orher members 


J firting to an accident. 


13 Then ſlew the things akin therero, or which have 
ſome affinity of nature with the propeſed theme. 

14 Let the diverſity which is between Themes akin be 
ſhewed, 

15 Let the Oppoſites er Contraries be added. 


For Example. This accidental Theme is to be handled ; 
Calling upon God, 

1 The Name is abſolute, 

2 The Genus in the Predicament of Action is found to 
be this, a religious action. 

3 The Subject of chis Action, is, 4 faithfull man. 

4 The Object, Firſt, ro whom it ſhould be directed, is the 
whole Trinity, and the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, re- 
conciled by the Son, Secondly, The Object of che things to 
be asked, which are Bodily and Spiritual. Thirdly, The Obe 


ject for whom, is our ſelves and others. 


5s The Efficient cauſe principal, is, the manner of confidence, 
fticred up by the holy Ghoſt, by the authoriy and merit of 
Mediator, ob. 4. Rom. 6, The ourward moving 

cauſe (TegxarTapxlech) is Gods commandment , and his 


ving 
{ 
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Inſtrumentall cauſes are the Form given by Chriſt, Mat. 6. 
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ving eauſe (pony pin) is, the feeling of our own wants, 
and remembrance ot Gods benefits before received ? The 


ond our members Inward and Out ward]; as heart, tongues, 
eyes; hands, knees, &c. 2 

The end, is the obtaining of benefits, and thinkſu'l glor?- 
ſying of God. 

7 Sa the whole definition is this; Invocation is a Rell- 

ious action, or operation from the motion of faith, kindled 
55 the holy Ghoſt, wich truſt and authority of Chriſt the 
Mediatour, done by a faithfull man, and directed unto God 
propitious in his Son, for the obtaining of good things need- 
full, and for the glorification ef Gods holy Name, 

8 The proper accidents or things req tiſite, are, Hirſt; | | 
That ic be done in true faich withou: wavering. Jam. 1. 
Secondly , Thar it be directed to Gods will, Thirdly, Thar 
ic be with devout inward Motions and out vard geftures 
(FX may be.) Fourthly, That it be not haſty , limiting 

od a time or mar ner. 7/aiah 28. Fifthly , Thar it be 
bg with brief words without any redundande of 

ee ch. 
- 9. The effects, are Union with God, joy and comfort of 
mind, the obtaining of good things needtull, 

ro. The Circumſtances, are the place, now free. Joh. 4, 
p:blike , or private; the time alſo free, at all hours, 
ec. 

11. The things connexed unto it, are, purity of life, ſobriety, 
tentations ot the Devil much to be reſiſted. 2-66 

12. The Diviſion, is by circumſtance. of the place, publike 
or priyate: By the _ is ſupplication (ners) Prayer 
( Te; 1 ) Interceſſion (ZyreuZis) 75 

13. Thc things akin unto it, ace, diligent reading of the 
Scripture, Meditation of holy things, continual diligence | 
in the works of our calling, 8 

14. The contraries, are, 4 corrupt conſcience, an uncleag 
life, doubting, profaneſs, and contempt, blaſphemy and e 
Corn. ........ 3 | ; 

And thus much of the primary handling of a perfect 
Theme. * | 12 

The Secondary, is when the Definition of a Theme is 
pat at the fiſt beginning, and afterwards is reſolyed and ex- 
plained by parts: This way is commonly uſed of many _ | 

theit 
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their treatiſes: And though ir be good, yeris ĩt not ſo Irti- 

ficial and profitable as the former. | 
Now followcth the handling of Imperſe& Th emes. 


Imperfe& Themes, are they that are imperfecly placed 


in the Predicaments and Order of things. Imperfect 
1 


% 


In reſpect of our under- 1 
And they are imperfe ct, crhers ſtanding, 
Of the ir own Nature. 


In _ of our underſtanding, one ly the nature of che 
moſt high God cannot perfectly be treated of & explained. 


1 A fingular thing. 
Of its own nature, a | 2 A Part. 
Theme Imperfe&< 3 A Concrete. 
is five-feld, > A Collective. 
5 APrivartion, 


Subſtantial. a 
A Singular thing or Individuum, is cher? 
a Accidental, b 


Subſtantial hath theſe Canons, 


1 Among ſubſtantial Themes, thoſe chiefly come to be 
handled in uſe which are called perſons. 

2 The Genus and Species are, in ſecret thought, preſup- 
poſed in fiagulars, 

3 The perſons name, and Etymologic, and reaſon of 
the giving of it, is to be conſidered, 
4 Then comes to be conſidered the efficient cauſe, or be- 
ginning and birth of the perſon, with the Circumſtances 
of place and Countrey, of time whenzand then the ſubje&s 
of this birth, his Father and Mother. | 


_ *:5. Theſe are to be told: the accidents of the perſon ; Firſt, 
Pertaining to his body; as Stature, and Health. Secondly, 


Je his minde; as Wit, Judgement, Memory, Learning; 
| Alſo Moral Vertues, Chaſtity, Liberality, &c. And theſe 
a | may be led along his Se childh r 
1 4 


6 1 


beme, / 
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6 The effects of the perſon are to be recited, hat memo» 
rable things he hath done in every age, eſpecially in his 
manhood. | 

7, Let the things which are akin be ſhewed, as they that 
live in his time, his friends, and the things wherein the 
perſon molt delighteth. 

8 Finally, let the diverſe things and conwary to the 
perſon, be rehearſed, as Focs, Euviers; and his death with 
the cauſe thereof, as the diſeaſe ; or if it were violent, by 
what adverſity he periſhed ; Then the things connex to his 
death, if any ſtrange ſignes went before: or if he ſpake any 
memorable thing at laſt ; wherero adde the conſe quents of 
his death, as his Burial and Funerals. 

A fingular accident, is, which cleaves ta a fingular ſub- 
ſtance, as either the quality or action, or Paſſion, or Rela- 
tion of it. 

The Canons for handling this Theme axe theſe. 

Let the name be weighed, as was in a theme univerſal, 

2 Let the Genus and Species of the propounded theme 
be preſuppoſed, 

Tae Subject, namely, the fingular ſubſtance is to be 
eonſidered; as alſo the Object about which ir is occupied. 

4 Let the antecedents, connexes, adj acents, and circum- 
ances ſpecially be explaned. 

Let the cauſes Efficient, both Principal, and Impul- 

five, and Inſtrumental be diligently diſcuſſed, and the final 
cauſe allo added. 
Let the deſeription be gathered; by naming of rhe Species, 
aſsignation alſo of the ſub ject, object, circumſtances of rime 
— mention alſo of the c ficient and final cauſes, 

7 Let the proper Requiſites and Effects be added. 

8 Let the Conſeguents be named. 
Let the things akin be reheat ſed, 
10 Let the things diverſe be compared, and the oppo- 
fires at laſt aſsigned. 745 | | 
Fot euample, Let Chriſts aſcenſion be the theme to he 
handled, 1 8 


1 Aſcenſion is the ſcanſion or moving from an inſeriour 


place to a ſuper ĩour. 100 


2 The Genus uf it is a motion local, whoſe extte ams are 


*2/mr-hat,and unto hat, and then tho mean by which the 


12973718 is made: Now here we are to mind wherher Chriſts: 
Ii ? 9 Aſcenſion 


— 
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Aſcention be a Natural mov ing, or Supernatural. And we 
may find ĩt to be a Naturall moving, Firſt, In reſpe& of che 
dub ject, xh ch is a natural Body, Secondly, and in reſpect 
ol the terms and mean. Bur ia reſpect of the Efficient cauſe 
and end, ix is Supernatural, 

3 The Subject of this aſeention, is Chriſts whole perſon 
not abſolurcly, but reſtrictively, according to that part 
which could move from place to place, which is his hu. 
mane nature. As for the Object, Local moving is not oc- 
cupicd about ir, 

4 Tha Axtecedents far off, were Chriſts Miniſtery, and 
all that he did in his life; the neerer, are his Paſſion, Reſur- 
rection, converſing after with his Diſciples forty dayes, and 
bringing ef them to Mou ut-Olzver: &c. The Connexes, are 
the term from hence; Namely, Mount- Olivet: The term 
whereto, namely, the Heaven of Heavens. The means by 
which, are the Air, and Sphere of fire, and other Orbs, 
thorow which his Body went. The Circumſtance of places 
agrees with the rerms ; The time was forty dayes after his 
Re lurrection: The other Connexcs,were,rhe gazing of his 
Diſciples, the appearing of the Angels, &c. 

5 The principal Efficient cauſe, was the vertue of the 
Godhead, the inward moving cauſe (erz is Chriſts 
love to his Elect: The — moving cauſe (TegxeTap- 
Vini) is the profir and ſalvation of his Elect. The final 
eauſe in reſpect of Chriſt, is, the full poſſeſſion of glory. 
Secondly, In reſpect of his Elect, to fulfill his kingly office, 
by detending and ruling of his Church; Alſo, his Propheri- 
cal and Prieſtly office, by ſending the holy Ghoſt to reach 
them, and the interceding for them with the Father 
6 Hereupon cke Deſcription ariſeth, this, That Chriſts 
aſcenſicn was a Local moving, whereby he, as touch ing 
his body, leaving the earth on Mount - Olivet, came thorow 
all the Regions of the Elements by vertue of the Godhead 
into the glorious Heaven to poſſeſle full glory, and to de- 
fend his Church again all Enemies, and by the power of 
the holy Ghoſt from Heaven to teach and inſtruet, and by 


luterceſtion to commend us to the Father. 


7 The — of 3 — — — — 

Ghoſt, athering of his Church by t iniſtery 
. wry Apoſtles ; = fu of the Enemies,and defence 
of his Church; ſitting en Gods right hand, and r 


* 
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8 The Conſcquent of his Aſcenfion, was, the Apoſtles 


wondering, and returning to Feruſalem; Fear, and dwelling 
togethet till the Spirit was ſent down. 
9 The things akin ro his Aſcenſion, were, his Reſurre - 
ction, the aſcending of Zxecb, and eſpecially of Elias. 
lo Dive / fity may be ſhewed between thoſe; for the aſcen- 
ſion of Euoch and Eli as was not a Victory over ſin and the 
Devil; nor a triumph of merit, but of grace; not by theit 
own power, but by anothers, c. And the Oppoſites of his 
aſcenſion,are, His baſe eſtate on earth, and that diſparition 
& va'ihing away which Ubiquitaries feign of his Body, &c. 
And thus much ot the handling af a fingular accident. 


The handling of a Part hath theſe Canons. 
A Let the name of the part in ſeveral rongues be conſi- 
dercd, and the. Notation ſhewed. 

2 Becauſe every Part is a thing Incomplete, a complete 
Genus or Species ot it cannot be had, but ir muſt be referred 
unto the predicament in which the whole is: therefore, by 
Compariſon ro:theewhole, and Relation to the whole, the 
Natur: of the Part is of our underſtanding to be conceived; 
For every part is part of the whole; and it it be cut from the 
whole, it dcſerves almoſt no-confideration, becauſe rhe uſe 
ot it is ceaſed. n | | 

3 It muſt be conſidered wherher the part be Eſlential, or 
Integral. | 1 „* \N | 

4 If che part be Eſſential; let it be minded whether it be 
the Form, oc the Matter: It the Form, it muſt chie fly be 
explained by his Operations, or Forces, and Effects. If it 
be the Matter, the diſpoſition of it muſt be conſidered, by 
which it is apt to receive the Form, and ſo the Inſtruments 
by which the operations of the Form are wroughtʒ and lo let 
tke whole body be ſubdivided into parts greater and princi- 
pal, lefler and leaſt of all. ! | 

Let it be conſidered, whether the Integral part be fi. 
milar, or diilimilar: For; Sitnilars come rarely under 
conſideration; becauſe it is of the ſame name, nature, and 
1 with the hole, but diſſimilars are wont chiefly to 
deſerve explicatio . ai 

6 In every part therefore, beſides the name, rhert muſt 
be conſidered 1 The quantity and figure; 2 The quali 

or temperature. 3 The ſicuation, and how it is placed, — 
| c 


* 


| 
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Enit with other parts. 4 The uſes or actions of the parts, for 
whole ſake this Inſtrument is of Nature made; 5 The leſſer 
parts of which ir is compounded, . | | 
7. Aker this, let the things akin to the part be weighed as 
aro ether parrs like unto it; and finally let tne Oppolites be 
added, as are in mans body, the peculiar diſeaſes of the parts; 
The uſe of this Doctrine of the Part is chiefly ſeen in 0 
anatomies, and in aſtronomy; and architecture or buildiũg; 
But moſt of all in the anatomy, and parts of a mans body. 
A Concrete accident is explained chiefly by theſe Canons. 3 
I Bx ſides the ambiguity of the name, and the Etymologie, 
let the Abſolute accident be conſidered of which the Con- 
crete is deneminated,becauſe rhe reſolutien of the Con- 
orere into the Abſolute is the beſt explicat ĩon of the concrete. 
2 Ia the accident abſolute, whereinto the Concrete is re- 
ſolved ; let the Genus, Cauſes, Objects, Effects, Things 
ak in, and Oppoſites be conſidered, and let them be applied 
to the Concrete accident after the ſame manner. 
3 In relations, concrets are otten wont to be taken for abſo- 
lutes, by the unheedy: therefore, there needeth grxat diſcretiõ. 
4 When the nature of the abſolute accident it perceived, 
the deſcription of the Concrete may be annexedy” viz, that 
which is builded by rhe conſideration of the abſolute. 4 
Collectives are diverſe things, eſpecially ſubſtances uni- 
red together, not by any eſſentiall Band, but by Number 
and Relation. 3000 RIOT TS. 2 
The Canons for explaining Colle&ives, are theſe. 
1 Beſides the Name, nſider whether the Collection be 
made of many accidents, or of Subſtances, | 
2 Conſ. der whither unto theſe many Subjects gathered 
together, there cleave any Relation, and then that Rela- 
tion is to be explained by the Precept given before, 
For example, To treat of the Church,which is a collecti- 
on of many ſingular perſons, 1 Conſider the name in He- 
brew, Greck, and othe: Languages; And then mind it after 
a double kind. I In reſpect of the Material thing. 2 And 
in reſpec of the Formal. The Material of the Church, be 
Gods people : therefore, the' Church may after a fort be 
zeferred unto Subſtance : And afrer a ſort ro quantity, or 
Number, Burt becauſe to this Number there cleaves a Rela- 
tion, therefore firſt of all thou muſt turn thy minde to Rela= 
rion : For the Church is the Communion of Saints; and all 
1 : Communion 
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Communion is Relation, Now the Relation of the Church 
is ewotold, 1 Of the members to the head, 2 And of the 
members one to another: therefore, rhe Church may be 
defined, The company of the Ele& united in one head 
Chriſt, and one with another in the Bond of the Holy 
Ghoſt, unto the fruition of eternal Salvation. 
A Privative Theme hath theſe Canons. 

I Beſides the name, conſider the Genus of that thing 
whoſe Privation is propounded, to wit, ſs as that there may 
be a calling back unto the Habit. 

2 Then ler the deſcription of the Privation be added, 
the Privative cauſes being added to the denial of the habit, 
and the Subject — the privat ion * 3 

3 Things akin and repugnant, may ſo ed in Pri 
vatives, that ir may be thought the oppoſition of the priva- 
tion is perfection. f 
And thus much of the handling of a ſimple Theme. 

A conjoyned Theme, is, which is combined of ſimples; 
So as it is made the matter and object of the ſ and 
third funRion which the reaſon or underſtanding of man 
exerciſerh.. 
he handling of a conjun& Theme, according to the ſe- 
cond part of Logick, is, which combineth and conſtitute th 
ſome propelſition or ſentence, - 

+ - The Canons hereof are theſe, 

Let the antecedent and conſequent of the propoſition 
be rightly ordered, each one in his place, 

- 2 Let the Negative Particle to make a Negative Propo- 
ſition, be put in that place where the Band of the Affirma- 
tion may be broken. 

3 Let the note of uniyerſalicy be rightly placed, & ſhewed, 
whether ir be abſolute or limiced-difributive or colle ive. 

4 Let the conſequent rightly be reſtrained and limited 
to the antecedent. a 

Let the Conjunctions, ſpecially the conditionals rightly 
be diſtinguiſhed in the propoſition from the other parts. 

6 Lee a conditional propoſition be revoked by cogitation 
of rhe mind unto a ſimple propeſition. | 

LA the ſentenee conſtituted be rightly reciprocate and 
ru 

8 Let an improper propoſition be redaced to a proper. 


1 


Let a contingent propolition be . | 


| 
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10 Let it be conſidered unto what Diſcipline the 
ſed ſentence doch pertain: Which may be learned by che 
Nature of the ſimple terms in the propoſition; For if theſe 
be Theolopical, the propoſition belongs ro Theologie: If 
Political, to Politicks, and ſo the reſt, 
And this may ſuffice for the handling of a conjoynt theme, 
the Inſiruments of the ſecond part of Logick. 
The handling or generation of ng. a 
the third part, — either thodical. b 
logiſtical, is, when an leme or conjoynt - 
hens band led by — —— — 5 if 
it be unknown, may be found eut: if obſcure, may be decla- 
ted; if doubtfull, may be confirmed. 
And this handling of _ is called Diſpatation. 
Diſpuration is g Solitary. * 
T Social. 2 


% 


either 


Solitary diſputat ion, is when our ſelves ſecretly treat of 


any controverted Probleme, or queſtion, the adverſary be- 
ing not preſent, or inſtant. . 

In this,two things are to be conſidered, 1 The queſtion 
it ſelf, or ſtate of the controverfic. > The manner of con- 
firming and refuring, 

The queſtion (or Probleme) is the matter ſubje&ed to 
Diſpuration, The Canons of this matter are theſe. 

Let not the matter propounded to be diſpured of, vi- 
olate Piety and Religion. (As, whether there be a God, 
whether Parents are to be honoure d, &c.) 

2 Let it not be of things plainly manifeſt, without doubt. 

3 Let it be profitable, grave, not inept, or ridiculous, 

4 Let it not exceed the capacity of mans mind. 

Let it be framed wich words perſpicuous, and not am- 
biguous, | 

< Let it be ſuch as is this day controverſed. 

A Probleme propounded to be Perfect. 

diſputed of, is either Imperfect. 

Perfect is, whoſe terms are Univerſal, ſo as they may be 
proved, or diſproved, by neceſſary and arrificial — 

Imperfect, is, whoſa terms are ſingular, fo as they have 
need to be proved; chiefly by Inartificial — — taken 
from authority of Writers, ot from reſtimony of the ſenſes, 


The handling of a Probleme, c Primary. 
is cither 8 


ay. 


Primary 


2 * 


or anſwer. 


clamations be avoided, 


| ligent]y be wejghed, againſt which thou wilr 1 _ 
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Primary, is, which is inſtiruted according to theſe Canons. 

x Let the ſtare of the controverſie be rightly conſtituted; 
and without all — by chooſing the Affirmant, or 
Negant Theſis which thou wilt defend. 

2 Let a full precognition of the future proving and re- 
fut ing be inſtituted by definition of the Antecedent & Con- 

ſequent; Alſo by fit Limitations and Diſtinctions which 
are the future Principles of all the diſputation to come. 

3 Let the propounded Theſis be confirmed by arguments. 
I Artificial, drawn from the nature of the Antecedent and 
Conſequent. 2 By Inartificial, that is, Teſtimonies and Au- 
thorizies, 

4 After confirmation let our Adverſaries Theſis be ſer 
down directly oppoſite to our Theſis. 

Let a Refutation be added, both of rhe Diſtinctions by 
which they anſwer unto our arguments, and alſo of the ad- 

verſaries Objections. 
s Let the proved Theſis be repeated, and let che Con- 


ſequences (Toeiguaura) be gathered from the concluſion, | 


confirmed by the arguments, 

Social l diſputation harh in ir two parts, one of the Op- 
ponent, the other of che Anſwerer, 

The Canons of theſe parts, ſfomc are common to both 
parts, and ſome proper to each of them. 

52 The common Canons are fix. 

Let there be brought unto diſputation a good inten- 
tion of the mind, which ſeeks not glory, but truth. 

2 Let the mind be pure from all prejudices. 

3 Let the diſp.ters agree whether of them ſhall oppoſe, 
4 Let. both parties bind themſel ves to the Laws and 
Rules of Logick. J 

Let them agree between themſelves of certain fore · 
known Principles, | 212 

6 Let brevity and plainneſſe be kept in oppoſing, and 


an ſwerinꝑ all ambiguities, and Ambages of Orarorious De- | 


Ihe Canons of the Oppenent are ſix. | 
I The Opponents parts are two: 1 To move the objecti- 


on. 2 Toinſiſt upon the ſolution given a 
2 As tauching moving the queſtion, ler the poſition di- 


8 


nd 


i} 
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3 The poſition being carefully weighed, ler the mean 
terms be brought forth for that concluſion thou de ſireſt ro 
infer, from the natum of the Antecedent and Conſc quent, 
and then alſo from teſtiniony of chief Authors; Vet having 
withal a choice of arguments. 

4 Let the arguments be clearly and briefly included in a 
Syllogiſtical Form, | | 

Let the Opponent uſe a double kind of argumentation; 
Direct, or Offenſive , and then that which leaderh to abſur- 
dity; and let him prefer this oft times before the other. 

6 If either of the premiſes in the Syllogiſm need mani- 
feſt proof, let not the Opponent expect until the proof of 
the Major, or Minor be required; But let himſelt by and 
by confirm his propoſition by making a Proſyllogiſm 

The Opponents duty in urging, or infiſting on the Obje- 
ction, hath theſe Canons. 

I Having heard the anſwer to the objection, let the 
Opponent in ſecrer thought examine with himſelf, whether 
it be unto the Form, or the Matter. 

2 If the Form et the argument be refuſed, let the 
Rule of Logick, againſt which ir faulteth, be required; and 
it he acknowledge it robe a fault, let him urge it no more 
Fer it is childiſh to go abcur to defend a naughty Form of 
Syllogiſm, | 

3 If anſwer be given to the matter, as for the moſt part 
it is, he muſt look whether ir be by the diſtinction of an 
ambiguous Word, or a Limitation, ora Denial; And if 
it be none of theſe, let the Anſwerer be minded to deal Lo- 
gically, and to uſe ſome certain form of Anſwer, which is 
fitting unto either of the Premiſes. | 

4 If the Anſwcr be by Diſtinet ion, let it be exa nined by 
the Rules and Laws of a good Diſtincrisn, ſet down in the 
Frame of Loę ick, and let the like be done {or Limitation, 

Let there be endevor alſo that from the anſwer given 
there be a Syllogiſm made leading to abſui dity: Name'y, 
ſo that the ſum of the anſwer be pur in place of the Minor, 
and ſome other propoſition maniſeſtly true in plac. of the 
Major; from which an abſurd concluſion being inferred, 
may convince the anſwer to have been evil. | 

And thus much for the Opponents duty. 


The Anſwerer is either Inferior, or Superior, 


The Inferior Anſwerer, is he that abſolutely is ſo —_ 
N that 


8 


f - 
as 
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chat hath propounded the Theſis ro diſpur2 of, 

The Anſwerers duty, is both to aſſume the argument, and 
to ſolve ic, 

The taking of the argument hath two Canons. 

1 Let the Anſwerer diligently look that he take the ar. 
gument faithfully without any Circumlocutions; and tor 
that purpoſe let him take to himſelf ſome leaſure. 

2 If the nt be not formed by the Opponent, let 
him bid it to - formed; and if he canner form ir, let the 
ObjcRion be rejected; or if the Form of the argument be 
not plainly deſperate, let the Anſwerer himſelf form it. 

His other Duty to Solve, hath theſe Canons. 

1 When che Form is agreed of, let fuſt the concluſion 
be minded, as whether the Opponent hath rightly formed 
the ate of the conttoverſie: and whether he hath lawfully 
oppoſed his poſition or concluſion unto our poſition, 

2 If the concluſion be rightly framed, Ler the minde 
have recourſe ſtraightway to the Major Propoſition: As, 
weigh whether ir be true, and whether it be ſimply true, or 
but after a ſort, and whether it be compounded, having a 
faulty knitting or compoſition. 

3 Let the Anſwer never be by denial, if the argument 
may be by Diſtinction and Limitation. 

- 4 The Minor Propoſition ſeldom comes to be limited, or 
diſtinguiſhed, bur ofren to be denied. 

Let nor the Anſwerer raſhly rejeR the authorities of 
famous men, bur deal thus. 1 Let him cauſe their words 
fairhfully to be recited, 2 Let him reconcile them what he 
he can to hisſenrence, 3 lt he cannot, then let him oppoſe 
the authoriry of another man as famous as he, or more. 

6 To a direct Anſwer, which is ſoto be made as we now 
have ſhewed, let there be ſometime added an indirect an- 
ſer, as, chicfly a Retortion, whereby we ſhew how the Ad. 
verſarics argument maketh for us. 

The duties of the Superiour Anſwerer or Preſident, ate 
two, to Ru le, and to Help. a 

For NRuling, Let the Preſident diligently attend whether 
8 to the purpoſe, and abide in the matter that is 

within the liſts of Diſputation : which if it be not done, let 
him warn both rhe Opponent and Anſwerer of their duty. 

For Help, If the Anſwerer fail, let tlie Pieſident ſnew a 
more ſolid and firm anſwer; Let, without the ay — 

ame; 


0 


8 
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ſhame; Butt if the Anſwerry give atolergble anſwer, let him 
praiſe it, and explain ir ſome what more tully for the Aud = 
tox ĩes ce. | 

And this much for Generation,or Syllogiſtical handling. 

The Generation or handling of Method, is, whereby we 
frame a Method and Order to our Tractation. 

Ordination thereforg or Diſ- F Particular. 

poſirjon, is either Univerſal. 
Particular Ordination, i, M hereby the Method is framed 

of any ſimple or con joyned Queſtion ot Theme; This hath 
been treated of enough before in the Precepts of handling a 
ſingle and con joyned Theme. | WER 

Univerſal Ordination, i whereby the whole Diſcipline or 
Frame of any Art or Science is diſpoſed. . | 

The Canons hereef are theſe, | 4 

He that would orderly Frame any Diſcipline, let him 

firſt mind of hat ſort it is, either Contemplatiye, or Ope- 


| 'rativez* 


2, Neceſſary things which cannot by man be produced, 


| are Delivered in Contenyplarive Diſciplines, whole Method 


is called Compohtive, | 

3. He theretore that would diſpoſe a Contemplative Diſ- 
cipline,wuſt proceed thus. I. That he fore-know the Subject 
ot it touch ing the name. 2. That he deliver the Principles 
of che Sub ject. 3. And that he ſollom the properties of the 
dub ject which flow from the Principles or Cauſes. 

4. Operative Diſciplines ate handled. t. By the End. 2. By 
the Subject whereinto che end is to be brought. And 3. By 
the means whereby his end may be obtained. And this Me- 
thod is called Reſolutive, (4yaavri1aA). 

- The Operative Diſciplines thus to be diſpoſed, are, 
Grammar, Rhetotick, Logick-, Erhicks , Qeconomicks, 
| Politicks ; and the three Superior Faculties, Theologie, Law, 
Phys ck or Medicine. 2 
: example, In the diſpoſit ion of Logick, Firſt, there 

mention made of the end; Namely, The direction of 
niens thoughts in the knowlegpe of things ben che Subje 
of it: Namely, the three Operations of mans mind}; And 
then that w® remaineth in this Art, is all ſpent in handling 


the lnſtruments or means, by which this end may be obtained 
of man,which means are taught in the three f atts of Logick. 

Hicherto we have heard of handling ot Generation ſe- 
Le | w— parate, 
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parate, or part, which is inſlituted according to each of 
the parts of Loꝑick. | 

Now followęth comb ned gent ration which ming leth che 
uſe ot all che pars of Log ck tog ther. TIES 
" Combined generation or ꝙ In Teaching. 4 
treatingis either T la Learning, b 
Teaching is of $ Accurate of exaQ,called Acroamat ical. a 
two kinds, T Popular, called Exoter cal. b 
The aclurate ind v Teaching: i., which is inſtituted ac- 
ec ding to cke ſtrict Rules ot Logick, and is not ſo much 


apo y ed te te capacity of the Learner, as to the nature 


and diſtin knowledge of the. chip gs. 
5 ＋ e Genelal Canom he reof are five. 

1. In Teaching, three things are to be locked on. 
1. The Teach:r,' 2. The Leatner; 3. Ihe manner of 
teaching. — 414.0 1 4 ( 138 5 0 

2. Let the Tesclier apply himſelf chiefly to the nature of 
that rhing which he would teach; and therefore let him 
not chooſe overy Learner; but one that is of a good wit, and 
capable of eva Doctrine. | 


4 
3. Te Method of reaching muſt be eſteemed by the 


natute of the things'and Laws of Logick z not by the plea- 
une of the Fearher, or capacity of the Learner. - © 
4. Letbrevity in teaching be aſed,; ſuch as isfirred for the 
nature and grentne ſo of the thing. 
5. Lei che Wei ds be fitted only to the underſtanding and 
wind, hot to tlie affe ctions and del ht | | 
N 1 „enen 509 


a. uon 0 Free, 4 
A xact manner of teaching is either 3 
: s | Texrual. b 
Free, is When we do not explain other mens words or 


wricings't Bur ve our ſelves propound the thing 
.A. Ot the wh.le Diſcipline, 4 
And it is either } | 


Of ſome part or Theme, 6 
$404 wÞ 7x 145-10 | 


A whole entire Diſcipline is tautht by theſe Canons. 


t. Let che Teachers firſt care be, to perceive whether tit | 


Difciptnc that he will reach, be Contemplative or on 
vie. N ww 
. Let the Frame of the Diſcipline, why — 
ide Prpecp of Compotiny: 
rd Mgthob 


- 


| 
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Method; if.it be Operative, according to the Precepts of 
reſolutive Method. | 

3. After the things to be foreknovn, lerthere be a right 
partition of the Diſcipline. | | | | 

- 4. Let the Precepts be given in a Lawful Order by 

Partition, and Subpartit ion, by Definitions, Diviſions and 
Canens. ON p 

5. Let the Precepts have theſe three Requiſites. I. That 
they be true. 2. Thar they be profitable. 3, That they be 
Methodically diſpoſed . | 

6. Let Commentaries be added to the Preeepts But ſo 
as the Scholler may diſcern the difference berweenthe Pre» 
cepts and Commentaries. 


A Theme is taught by theſe Canons. 


1. Let the teacher look whether the Theme he is about 
to propound be Simple or Compound. 

2, If ir be Simple, let him handle it by a ſimple Method; 
if con joyned, then by a con joynt Method [ Of both theſe, 
Rules have been before.] | | 

Textual, or a ſtrict kind of teaching, is when we declare 
to the Hearers any Authors text. 


= Reſolution, 
Andthis is handled borh 55 | 
| | IIluſtratien. b 1 
| Reſo'urion , is the recognizing of thoſe Artiſces by 
which the Author hath handled his purpoſe. 
11luſtration, is either ot Words cr Things, 
| ; Simple, 
Words are either 3 T.-- 
Con joynt. 
Both of them are Illuſtrated ę Grammer. 
by help f & TLogick. 3 
By Grammer help, the Natural meaning of words is 
any 2 Synonumics are compared, Conſtructiòns art 
weig * =; — AS rd 
By help of Logick a doubrful word is diſtinguſhed,; and 
a Figurative is reduced to a Proper, adark Propoſition is 
made clear. eue b l 
. The Things chemſelves ate declattg by the Eſfenxial 
Nope of the text propound ee... 
: Pz Every 
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| 7 27.0 Do&rinal. 1. MEN. 

Ev. ry Text is either 3 Practical, 24 

Mixr, 3, | 
I A Doctrinal Text, is, which is referred unto knowledge 
only. This is declared, 1. By re vocation to ſome Method. 
>, By filling up choſe things which in the Text are wanting 

for the fall handling of it. 
| Hiſtorically, 
2, Pracccal writings are declared cithe: 3 
Rhetorically. 

Hiſterically we declate any thing, 1. By btinping like 
Hiſtories, 2. By cxplaining the Chronology, Topography, 
and Proſopography (that is, deſcription of time, place and 
perſon, ) 3. And by tranſlating the Hypotheſis ts a Theſis, 
or Particular to a General. 

Rhetorical kind of Teaching pertains to popular, and 
conſiſteth chiefly in Amplify ing and Augmeming © Of theſe 
it is not here ſurther to be ſpoken of they rather pertaining ' 
to Rhetorick then Logick. 

And thus much for the way of rie ht teaching. i, 

The way To Learn, is ro comprehend in mind thoſe things which the 
of Lzarnz Teacher propoundeth, and we in our Judgment do approve. 


ing well. Exact. 
The manner of Learning is either 2 
f Popular. 
b To Learn exactly, Acroamatice, is to conform ones judges 


ment in the comprehenſion of things to the Nature and 
Order of the things themſelyes, and to the exact judgment 
ef the Teacher. a | 
And thus men learn by theſe forr things, 1. Attention, 
2. Ordination. 3. Selection. 4, Imitation. 
Attention, is the attaining and firm impre ſſion of the 
things taught. . 
The Canons hereof are three. 
. Let a Teacher be choſen Mcthodical and perſpicuous, 
and one chm knoweth the exact manner of caching: and x 
willing faichſully to communicate it with thee. TE. 
. Aliving voice is al wayes to be preferred before a dead 
or WNr uten. | | 
3, Let the Learner meditate with hiniſelf alone the things 
heard x5. xcad > age, him take ocegſion of ſpeaking to 
other tb at y Vich he leainetb. fy Op 
22872 8 7 | The 
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The Ordination or ordering of ſtudics hath theſe Canons. 2. 
1. Let the Study of words be diſcerned at firſt from the 
Study of things, and let one time be beſtowed in rhe legr. 
ning of Tongues, anether in the comprehend:ng of things. 
2. On Tongues, let the flowring years of yeuth be be- 
ſtowed: For unto theſe there needeth little judgement, but 

only memory which hath vigor in youth. 

3. Becauſe Tongues are learned tor the rhings,and Words. 
are only Images oi things: therefore leſs tinte is to be be⸗ 
ſtowed in manly age, on words, then on things. 

4, For the right ordering of the Study of any Tongue, 
two things are required. 1. A Merhodical & dexter Frame 
of the Art of Grammar. 2. A Comęrehenſion of the mean- 
ing of every word in that Tongue, 

5. As for the Study of chings, they are learned either in 

whole Diſciplines, or in particular Themes. 

6, Frames of Inſtrumental Diſciplines muſt needs be 
learn'd before, the Principal, 

7. Inſtrumental Diſciplines pertaining to things, are 
Rhetorick and Logick , necdful to be learned before other 
Diſciplines : For they are the keys whereby the doors of o- 
ther Diſciplines are unlocked. 

$. Among Principal Diſciplincs, one may begin with 
Ethicks then proceed ro Phyſicks, Mathemaricks, Metaphy- 

Geks, till at length they ſtay in Theology, or ſome other 
that is aimed at. 

9, When the Frame of the Diccipline is, rightly ordered 
and comprehended inthe mind, then com the reading 
of Authors, which ſerve ro confirm or il 
plin e. N Ne 

Io, The Learner muſt diligently diſtinguiſh the Cotu⸗ 
mentaries ef the Precepts, from the Preceprs themſelves : 
and in the Precepts obſerve this Order, chat he keep in mind 
the Definitions and Diviſions, making Tables for the ſame 
uſe; And then, that he turn him to the Canons and Rules, 
and have them diligently, both in underſtanding and Me- 

i, Let the Learner handle one Diſcipline only at one 
time; and having done that, let him go then to another in 
order as before is ſaid, beginning at the Inſtrumencals: 
12, In the Learning, let Ardent love of the thing which 
: P_3 is 


ate that Diſci- 
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is Icarned be cheriſhed in thy mind; and that which is be⸗ 
gun, let it be continued without interrupt ion. 
3 Selection, is whereby the things which we read in others, 
worthy obſervation; or which we our ſelves do find out, we 
diſpoſe under certain Claſſes and Titles: commonly it is 
called the gathering of Common places, 
Common places are titles Methodically diſpoſed, unte 
which things read and meditated, are referred. 


| Words. 
And they are either of 5 
| Things. 
Common Words. 
Plaees of Words are ticher of 5 
ö Words of Arr. 


Single, 

Places of common Words, 

aære again ether of Words. 
Con joynt. 


Places of Single words are in Lexicons, and in the No- 
menclator. 

Places of Con joynt Words or Phraſes, ſeem to be things 
beſt diſpaſed, if you gathet only the more ſolemn and uſual 
Forms, either in common life , or in the faculty which 


ſelves. 
Common places of Words of Arr, are ſo gathered as the 
Places of the things themſelves. | 


Theoretical. 1 


Places of things themſel ves are either } 
LID —_ | Practical. f 


* Theoretical, which pertain to knowledg only. 
29 5 Eſſential Precepts. 
And they bo eich er of 5 | 


% 


Commentaries. 


thou profeſſeſt according to the order of the chings them- 


| 


* 
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Places of Precepts, arc the ſcars of matters which are diſ- 


poſed in every Diſcipline, according to the propet Method; 
line are to be diſpoſed accar- 


The matters of every 
ding to the Method of the ſimple Queſtion, az, that the 
fr ticle be of the name of every Theme, another ot the 


Genus, and ſo forward as the Order is diligemly defigned * 


inthe handling of a ſimple Theme, 


Places or Comnrentaries pertaia chiefly ro Diſpurarions 


and Controverſies which arc moved about any matter of 
the Frame of any Diſcipline, 


The Canons of the common places of cantroyerſes, arc. 


1. The Controverſies that fall about the matter, ouꝑht 
diligently. to be ſevered, and the titles or places of theſe, 


from the titles of the ſimple ilPngs themſelves lookr upon 


in their nature. 

2. The order of the Controverſies, depends upon the 
Order of the things. | A 

3. Under · titles alſo of Controverſies nuiſt be diſpoſed 
according torhe members of the Probleme-ro be handled, 

4, Bur whether ro abſolute ſimple titles any man will 
ſubject the titles of Controverſies, or aflign a peculiar Vo- 
_ ro Controverſies, ti:at is Arbitrary, or at ones plea- 
ure. ; a HO. 

5. Controverſies ſhould be brought to a few, as much 
as may be, that in every Diſcipline, onely the neceſſary 
ſums, and ſuch as be this day ia uſe, be ſer into a common 


place. 


| PraQick places be either } 


Rherorical. 4 
Hiſtorical. b 


By Rhetor ic al places here we mean not t ſioſe that per⸗ 


. tain to tlie Prece pts of Rhetorick; But which are referred 


to the uſe and practice of the Precepts. 


The Canons of gathering common places Eccleliaf i- 
cal are theſe. 


I, Let the Common places of Eccleſi aſt cal Rhervrick 
P4 be 
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be diſtributed into two Volumes; Of which let the firſt con⸗ 
rain places gathered for teaching, the other places that par- 
tain to 8 

z. The fuſt Volume of teaching- places, let it be ſo furp iſht, 
that, according to the Chapters of the Catechiſm, the tit les 


of the Common places, of which the people are wont to be 


taught, may be noted. 
3, Under theſe titles, let Forms be ritten in which any 
head of Religion may popularly be propounded in the mo 


ther Tongue, that the people may be taught both truly and 


perſpicuou ſly. 

4. The other Volume of moving places, ſhould be diſ- 
poſed according to the chief affe ctions, which by Sermons are 
to be moved. 71 


5. In the firſt place may be put the title ofthe mot on of 


Repentance, which again may be divided into his under- 
titles. | 
6, Next we may come to the Affection of love and deſire , 


ar Adhortat ion. Sg 
7. Let the laſt Affection be of Joy and Conſolation. 


5 Simple. 
Hiſtorical places are eicher 3 
| Compound. 


Simple, are examples af Vertues, Vices, Puniſhmenti, 
and of Re warde, whoſe diſpoſition is to be made according 


to the Frame of Ethicks. 

Compcund places arc titles of Aphoriſms, Echick, Oeco- 
nomick , Politick, Eccleſiaſtick; which (as it were 
Pra g ick Concluſions) are proved by their Examples as In= 
duction. 


Imit ation is the Conformation of the Learner umto the 
Image of ſome NorableDottor, | 


Grammarical, 
Imitati-n is either 5 Rherorical, 
| Log! 
Logical. 


Cramma- 


The Lexik. 
—— 
tor 3 
is learned in Inſtirures beſt Rb common pla · 


ces. 
Imitation, * ebm we conforme our under= 


Logical 
ſtanding un o the underſtanding 
— 4 Wits in We handling of a imple and con joyned 


* of the firft of the Exerciſe of Logic 
N of * or ö N 


The re of. a. thing handled , 


ANALYS IS 


Naly Wel ution ) is 4 Logical Exer- 
— & 


y the Artifices are recognized, by 


hach been 
The — of Reſdlution; are two. 


I, Every Reſolution irunderſiood by che Conſtruction; 
for with * Artiſices any thing is conſtructed or framed 
with them ir is alſo reſolved or GO © mat 

2. Eve Analyſis chu ſiſteth in two I, 
oof he thing cework to — - oh 2. In rhe 

weighing the manner or Artiice en rhe work, is 


Analyſis 


cen 


and judgement of excel= 


1 
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compounded 1 PTE and far Fnite mining 


t he for the learning of any Taggen 
Cached reſolution, is whereby t eArcitces by — 


mined of Amplifications and Ador — in any Oradion, o 


x writ 
Tees, is. er weighed. the 
of Explication, Proba Probarign, and Ord 
Niethod: whie d of the 22 in making th 
work. 
8 
9 Drin l 
— ned. 5 
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er 
And it ĩs either of a Themed 
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Reſolution of a Simple Theme, is her- 

uled in a limple TraQation are e Recognized. 
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perfect or imperfect, — — or - Univerſal ; for her 
hangeth the applying of the Terms, which may be ufed in 
the handling of any Theme. 

3. It is aſſo to be minded to what Diſcipline the Theme 
of the propounded Text doth belong. | 1: | 

4. Becauſe it ſeldome falls out that the Authors do ex- 
plain any Theme by all the Inſtruments of the firſt Part of 
Logick : therefore in Reſolving, the mind is to be applyed 
unto ſome certain Inſtruments by which the Author handle4 
his Theme, | 

5. Let Amplifications be diligently ſevered ſrom the 
Explication of the Theme, inſtituted by rhe Terms there- 
of. > 2310 30 P 
6. Ler the Terms by which 'a Theme is handled of an 
Aurher,be judged by the Canons of the firſt Part of Logica 
as whether it be a Genus, a Cauſe, a Property, ox an Et. 
ect. 5 


- 


Reſolution of a conjoyned Theme is either of the ſceond, 
or of the third Parr of Logick. | ; 

Reſolution of the ſecond part of Logick, is, which turns 
over Sententious Texts; wherein meer propofitions are 
contained withonr proofs, Ae 


| - CSyllogiſtical” z 
Reſolution of the third Part 
of Logick- is eicher. ; MESS 
C Methedical, 6 


Syllogiſtical Reſolution, is, whereby the handling of a 
Con joynt Queſtion is unfolded; According to cheſe Canons 
following, 5 | 


I, Let che Propoſitions or Conjoynt Theme of the Au- 
thor be firſt of all gathered eur of the Text. 

>, That ns if it be nor by the Author pur in the 
Indicative Mood muſt be reduced thereunto. 

We-muſt look if the propoſition be often * 


* 
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the Text 5 for theſe repetitions muſt be gathered into ohe, 
and counted but for ene Propoſition. | 


4. Bur if che Propoſition be nor only repeated, bur alſo | 


explained, or limited by the Author, that explication and 


Limit ation is to be ſhewed before the Reſolution of the 


Arguments. And if the Author have not explained or limi- 
ted it, and yer the Propoſition needeth explanation and li- 
mitation, we our ſelves ought to do it. 

5, Let it be conſidered, whether the propounded Theme 
be univerſal or ſingulat, or whether it be a fas, or an 
dhe. 

6. Let it alſo be conſideted whether it be a Theme do⸗ 
Qrinal, or practical. | 

7. After the Theme is thus conſidered, let the next cate 
be of the. by which the Theme is handled of rhe Au⸗ 
chor, which are Arguments either proving ar refuting, of 
Anticipations, er unlooſing of objections, or amplifications, 
or <xaggerations, 

8. Ot the Arguments, We are firft ro mind whether they 
be artificial, or nartm̃cial i. e. Teſtimonies, 

9. Let the artificial Mean be reduced to the place of In- 
vention; and conferred with the Antecedent and Con- 
ſequent — Concluſion. 

10. We muſt look whether anyof the premiſes be omit- 
techby the Author in the Text, and then he that reſolveth 
muſt add them. \ 

11. Hany: of the Premiſes be proved by a Proſyllogiſm, 
then muſt we uſe the ſame proceſs in reſolving the Proſyllo- 
gilm that was uſed before ia the primary Syllogiſm. 

12. Lex che confirming Arguments be diſtinguiſhed from 
the refuting. 

13. If the Author bring in a ſecret Objection, that alſo 
muſt diligently be diſtinguiſned from the Confirmation, 
and reduced to a ſyllogiſtical form: We muſt alſo mark hon 
the Text anſwers to this Objection. 2 

14. Let Amplifications be referred to tkeir certain pla · 
ces, and Adornations to the certain Figures of Rherorick. 
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| Metbodical Reſolution, is, whereby the Artifices cf Me- 


thod are examined. 


The Canons thereof are three. 


1. As Method is Univerſal or Particular; ſo muſt rhe 
Reſolution alſo needs be made, Either aceording to the 
Parts bf Univerſal Method, or according to the Canons of 
particular Method. 
2, The Bonds of knitting together; and of pa ſling from 
one point to another in the Method, muſt in the Re ſolviag 
diligently be ſhewed. 


3. If any things occur in the Author, either ſuperfluous, 


or ſtrange from the propounded Theme; he that reſolyerh 


muſt give warning of them. 
And thus much uf Simple Refolurion or ſeparate. 


Combined Reſolution, is, whereby is unfolded any Treatiſe 
made by the Author, according to more Par:s of Logick. 
And it is either of a whole Diſcipline, or of ſome WrRing 
or Treatiſe pertaining to ſome Diſcipline. 
The Reſolution of a whole Diſciplines is, whereby the 
Mcthod of any Frame or Body of Diſcipline is unfolded, 


The Canons of which Reſolution, are theſe. 


I, Let the Præcogni ta, or things fore-known of the pros 
poſed Diſcipline be ſo inſtituted, that firſt ir may appear 
whether ir be a Contemplative, or an Operative Diſci⸗ 

line. | ; 
. 2. It it be Contemplative, then the whole Reſolution 
muſt be directed to theſe three as to a moſt certain Load- 
ſtar ; Namely, that firſt the Subject of the Diſcipline be 
enquired ; Afterwards, the Species of this Subject, and alſo 
the affections both General and Special, and len the cauſes 
or beginnings of theſe affections. 

3. And if it be an Operative Diſcipline, alſo three things 
muſt be cnquired in the Authors Writings. 1. The end 
that is to be por by the Operation. 2, The Subject where- 


unto this end is to be brought. And 3, The means by which 
t is to be brought in. 
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The Artof Logick: 


4. Zet the Precepts alwayes be diſtinguiſhed from the 
Commentaries, 


An Authors Treatiſe is Reſolved by cheſe Canons. 


. Mind, whether the writing be accurate ( Acroamatical), 
ox ar (Rxoterieal), or mixt. is 

4. Let lawful forcknowledges be made of the Efficient 
cauſe, or Author of the Writing, of the Scope of his Writing; 

f the Object, if ir be an Epiſtle to any. 

3. Let a general partition be made of the whole Treatiſe; 
and if ir be divided into Chapters, let every Chapter be 
referred to his part. 

44. Ageneral Reſolution being ſo made, then come to a 
particular Reſolution of every Member & Chapter; where- 
in, when any Theme, Simple or Con joynt is handled, 
let the proceſs of the Reſolution be made according te the 

. Preceprs befœe given of either Theme. 


And thus endeth the DoRrine of the Exerciſe of Logick: 


Bleſſed be God. 


FIXIS. 
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